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There are several reasons why Kabale und Liebe is well 
snited to serve as an introduction to Schiller's early 
dramas, some knowledge of which is essential to a proper 
iinderstanding of his place in the literary epoch which he 
helped to create. Chief of these reasons is the relation of 
this drama to the author's life and times. It makes the 
Student acquainted with a significant phase of the Storm 
and Stress and reveals some of the conditions which pro- 
duced that movement. The language and style are not too 
difficult for the year following the completion of the Inter- 
mediate reqiiirement, while difficult enough to advance the 
student's reading ability. The plot and characters hold 
the student's interest and raise questions that develop his 
critical faculty to excellent advantage because they are 
withm his grasp. 

The foregoing observations are based upon the use of 
this text with College classes for the past ten years, as part 
of an introduction to the dramatic works of Lessing, Goethe 
and Schiller. Kabale und Liebe has been read toward the 
end of the year, the texts preceding having included Emilia 
GaloUi and Götz von Berlichingen. The importance of the 
former as a preparation for Schiller's büröcrltd^c« Xxautx* 
fpicl goes without saying. To assist the students in their 
preparation a set of explanatory notes was provided and 
out of these the present edition has grown. The Notes are 
intended to help where the ordinary student's dictionary 
may fall and at the same time to save the good Student \m- 
necessary labor in finding out the meaning of words and 
phrases which would be familiär to him in their usual sense. 
The Notes further provide suitable paraphrases of the few 
passages where an attempt at close translation — if such 

• • • 
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be the habit — might, linder some conditions, be iindesir- 
able. This expedient has seemed preferable to that of 
tampering with the text. The Comment following the 
Notes on the several groups of scenes is intended to stimu- 
late discussion rather than to obviate it. To the same end, 
in the portions of the Introduction which deal with con- 
temporary and later criticism of the play, the varjdng 
opinions on some of the important points have been indi- 
cated. 

The Introduction is intended to give what the average 
Student should be required to know as well as what, in ad- 
dition, the better Student will wish to know. For the 
latter, in particular, the chapter on Literary Forerunners is 
designed. It is, of course, not a question of showing what 
Schiller borrowed from this or Üiat predecessor, but of 
making clear the Stimuli that made this work the natural 
product of a given author at a given time. This is quite as 
important as the dement of personal experience and en- 
vironment. Every teacher knows that a mere catalogue of 
influences is valueless and that the imdergraduate cannot 
be expected to seek first-hand information in nimierous in- 
stances, although he may do it very profitably on a Single 
topic. Nor are the tools always at hand for the acquisition 
of second-hand information. For these reasons enough is 
told of the more important works cited to make the points 
of resemblance fairly intelligible. La nouvelle Häötsey for 
instance, would be little more than a title unless the in- 
structor were in a position to Supplement a brief reference 
such as sufiices for a familiär work of German or of English 
literature. Experience shows, too, that a modiciun of com- 
parative study encourages a few students to read for them- 
selves, an admitted desideratum. The many references to 
the text may encourage the student to investigate for himself , 
as an elementary application of scientific method. 

The footnotes in the Introduction indicate the sources of 
information and Suggestion to which I am mainly indebted; 
these are grouped in the Bibliography. I have, of course, 
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profited by the monumental fragment of Minores work and 
hardly less by Bellermann's indispensable Beiträge, Mtii- 
ler's Studie has been, from the beginning, of very great 
value. Original material has been examined at first hand 
whenever accessible. Such examination has shed addi- 
tional light on the literary antecedents of Schiller's play, 
particularly in the case of Rousseau's novel. The Standard 
critical biographies have been used incidentally. The Stu- 
dent is assumed to have access to Thomas's Life and Works 
of Schiller and is expected to read at least the chapter on 
Ulis play. 

The text is based upon that of Wilhekn Vollmer (the edi- 
tor of Kabale und Liebe in Goedeke's Historisch-Kritische 
Ausgabe) j as published separately in 1880, with certain of 
the readings adopted by Bellermann in his admirable edi- 
tion {Werke y vol. 2). A more definite Statement will be 
found in the Appendix. The orthography has been modem- 
ized according to Duden, but forms significant for the au- 
thor's usage at that time — such as al^nbcn (in the sense of 
al^ncn), fobcm, für with the dative (where modern usage 
requires öor), o^nTnögUc^, tocnn (=toann), gtoo — have been 
retained, after some hesitation; likewise such spellings as 
!Dintc, fift]^, fudt, tcutfc^, and the frequent strong adjective- 
inflection where present usage requires the weak inflection. 
Archaic spellings that have no dialectic or other significance 
(such as SWttge, füjcin, ©c^rödfntß) have been modemized, 
as in Vollmer and BeUermann. Obvious or probable t)^po- 
graphical errors are corrected. I am mindful of the risk 
involved in acquainting the Student at this stage with ob- 
solete forms or with such a construction as für purem ®ift, 
but if he subsequently goes to BeUermann or the Säkular- 
Ausgabe for one of the other early plays he will encoimter 
them without explanation, and it may therefore be expe- 
dient to acquaint him with them here. 

It has not seemed best to include in the Introduction a 
formal consideration of the language of the play, but at- 
tention is called in the Notes to peculiarities as they occur. 
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An index of archaic and dialectic forms and foreign words 
follows the Notes. They are discussed briefly in the Ap- 
pendix in connection with the remarks on the text. The 
Appendix also contains a short account of Translations and 
Foreign Stage Versions and a Bibliography. 

The illnstrations are reproduced from engravings by 
Qohann) Heinrich Ramberg (i 763-1840), for many years 
Hanoverian court painter and well known as Illustrator 
of many literary works, induding the dramas of Shake- 
speare and Schiller. The portrait of Schiller is after the 
colored reproduction in Westermanns Monatshefte, vol. 109 
(Oct. 1910) of a small painting (29 X 23 cm.) lately re- 
discovered and believed to have been made by Jakob 
Friedrich Weckerlin, as a Student in the Art Department 
of the Karlsschule, in 1782 (cf. the accompanying article 
by Dr. Max Rubensohn in the Monatshefte, p. 64 ff.). It 
affords an interesting comparison with the more familiär 
portraits of later years. A copy hangs in the gallery at 
Cassel (cf. Marbacher SchiUerhuch, JH, 253 f.). This copy 
is reproduced in Könnecke* s DetUscher Literatur- Atlas. A 
fascimile of the title-page of the first edition immediately 
precedes the text. 

My thanks are due to my coUeagues, Professor Frederick 
W. J. Heuser and Dr. Juliana Haskeil, who have read Kabale 
und Liebe with classes in Colimibia College and Bamard 
College, respectively, and who have accordingly been able 
to give me valuable criticism. I am indebted to Professor 
C. F. Kayser, of Hunter College, for aid with the Notes on 
the opening scenes. 

In the Second Edition I have corrected the errors which 
my colleagues and I have discovered, and others brought to 
my attention by Professor E. C. Roedder's very helpful re- 
view in the Monatshefte für deutsche Sprache und Pädagogik 
for January, 1914. A facsimile of the "Bauerbach frag- 
ment" of Schiller's manuscript has been inserted, p. xxii. 

W. A. H. 

New York, June, 191 2; June, 1915. 
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INTRODUCTION 

THE PLACE OF KABALE UND LIEBE IN SCHILLER'S 

CAREER 

Schiller's dramatic production falls into two periods, 
each of about six years' duration and separated by an in- 
terval of twelve years. This division is based upon the 
completion of the two dramas, Die Räuber (1781) and Wal- 
lenstein (1799), with which the periods respectively began; 
each drama had been two or three years in course of com- 
position. Of Schiller's nine completed dramas, four (Die 
Räuber y Fiesco, Kabale und Liebe, Don Carlos) belong to the 
first period, five {WaUenstein, Maria Stuart, Die Jungfrau 
von Orleans, Die Braut von Messina, WUhdm Teil) to the 
second. With the exception of Don Carlos the early dramas 
are in prose, while all those öf the so-called classical period 
are in verse. In content, as weU as in form, they are radi- 
cally different, but in theme and import some resemblances 
are discoverable. Don Carlos marks, in some respects, a 
transition from the earlier to the later manner, but is es- 
sentially a product of the poet's youth. It was followed by 
a period of study and production in history, philosophy and 
esthetics which materially modified Schiller's ideas and 
ideals. From his changed viewpoint and imder the con- 
tributory influence of close intercourse with Goethe the 
great dramas of his last years were written. Both the poet 
and his critics assign to these masterpieces a far higher 
place than to the dramas of his youth. Schiller's sister-in- 
law^ even teils us that in his later years "he did not like to 
speak of Die Räuber and his other early dramas; it often 
seemed, indeed, as if he wished they were not printed." 

i Karoline von Wolzogen, Schillers Leben (Cotta, Wd\.\^&.^«^. ^cA.« 

ix 



X INTRODUCTION 

This is confirmed by Goethe's Statement to Eckermann* 
that Schiller had made a vain attempt to revise his first 
three plays for the Weimar stage, "for they were intoler- 
able to him and he would not have them produced in their 
original form." More than once SchiUer the critic dealt 
imjustly with Schiller the poet. These early plays do honor 
alike to the author's genius and to his conscience, and a 
knowledge of them is indispensable to a proper apprecia- , 
tion of his Hfe and art. 

Kabale und Liehe was the last of Schiller's prose dramas, 
the last but one {Die Braut von Messina) to deal with ficti- 
tious characters^ and incidents. Written in the most try- 
ing period of his Hfe, it is the most subjective of Schiller's 
plays, the most spontaneous and immediate expression of 
what lay nearest his heart. Not even Die Räuber is so es- 
sentially the product of the author's experience, the mirror 
of his environment. Both of these plays owe much to the 
literary influences by which the author was affected and to 
the spirit of revolt which dominated the last decades of the 
eighteenth Century. In Kabale und Liebe a, type of drama 
to which Lessing, thirty years before, had given the initial 
impulse in Germany reached its climax; and this was, in 
tum, to serve as a prototype of its class in the succeeding 
Century. 

The foregoing indicates the matters to which the stu- 
dent's attention is directed in the topical discussion that 
foUows. Chapters I and II (Genesis and the analysis of 
Plot and Stnicture) should be read as introductory to the 
text or parallel with it; the remainder should be postponed 
imtü the text is completed, although Chapters III and IV 
(Characters and Influences) should be consulted whenever 
reference is made from the Notes. In the latter will be 
foimd incidental criticism in immediate connection with 
the portion of the text under consideration, particularly 

1 Eckermann, Gespräche mit Goethe. January 17, X827. 
* But certain of these were modeled upon actual persons and the setting and 
background owe much to reality ; cf. infra, p. lix. (The story of Wilhelm Tdl, now 
^ known to be in the main fictitbus, was accepted as historical in Schiller's time.) 
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in the Comment appended to each group of scenes (e.g. 
I. 1-4 and 5-7, II. 1-3). FoUowing' the Notes is an Appen- 
dix containing a list of the principal editions of the play 
and of the important works relating to it, many of which 
are cited in this Introduction. The Appendix also includes 
a brief review of the principal translations and foreign stage 
versions. 

I. THE GENESIS OF KABALE UND LIEBE ^ 

The memorable first Performance of Die Räuber occurred 
January 13, 1782. Schiller had secretly come to Mann- 
heim for the great occasion, absenting himself without leave 
from his post as regimental surgeon. After witnessing the 
imprecedented triumph df this, his first play, he conld not 
long endnre the duU, distasteful routine at Stuttgart. Six 
months before a reviewer of the published drama had said 
that in this author, if ever, Germany might expect to find 
her Shakespeare. 

Schiller was anxious to see a second Performance of Die 
Räuber and wrote to Dalberg, May 24 (Briefe j I. 58), that 
he wonld start for Mannheim on the morrow and hoped his 
play would be given dnring his short stay. The time chosen 
for the trip was during the absence of the Duke on a visit 
to Vienna. As before, Schiller did not ask for leave, know- 
ing well that it would be refused. His absence was known, 
however, to his superior officer. SchiUer was accompanied 
by Frau von Wolzogen, who was later to be his benefactress, 
and Frau Vischer, with whom he lodged. They spent two 
days in Mannheim, but to their disappointment Die Räuber 
was not given.2 This second taste of liberty made the 

1 The first-hand soiirces of information respecting the composition are 
Schiller's letters, which have been edited by Fritz Jonas, in seven volumes 
(cited as Briefe), and the narrative of his friend and companion in flight, 
Andreas Streicher: Schillers Flucht von Stuttgart und Aufenthalt in Mannheim. 
Stuttgart and Augsburg, 1836 (cited as Streicher). Reprinted in Cofta'sche 
Handbibliothek (cited as Repr.) and in Redam's Universal-Bibliothek. 

* Contraiy to the Statement usually made; cf . Karl Berger, Schiller. Sein Leben 
und seine Werke, 1. 236, 638. 
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young surgeon more discontented than ever. "The con- 
trast between my fatherland and Mannheim," he writes 
Dalberg a few days later {Briefe, I. 60), "makes Stuttgart 
and all Swabian surroundings intolerable and loathsome." 
He would throw himself into Dalberg's arms. Schiller then 
suggests a formal plan of campaign to gain the Duke's con- 
sent to his leaving Stuttgart. Dalberg is especially to em- 
phasize the glory that will accrue to the Academy and its 
foimder through the distinction attained by the yoimg grad- 
uate. Schiller is, moreover, to have leave of absence for a 
definite period, retuming to the Duke's Service at its ex- 
piration and in the interval not neglecting his study and 
practice of medicine. 

However much Dalberg wanted Schiller's plays he was 
in no hurry to get the author on his hands. One play 
does not make a 2:]Eicatcrbic6tcr. Nor would the intendant 
risk offending the Duke of Württemberg by seeming to 
abet the young surgeon's defection from his Service, possi- 
bly in Opposition to his will. 

Meanwhile something happened which made Schiller*s 
wish to leave Württemberg a resolve and at the same time 
materially lessened the chances of Dalberg's Cooperation. 
Toward the end of Jime the Duke leamed somehow of 
Schiller's second Mannheim trip and punished him for the 
breach of discipUne with two weeks' arrest, forbidding him 
all further communication with foreign parts. It was dur- 
ing this period of confinement (probably from Jime 28 to 
July 12, 1782) that Kabale und Liehe was conceived, ac- 
cording to KaroUne von Wolzogen.^ Streicher's Statement, 
(p. 110, Repr., p. 78) that Schiller was carrying in his mind 
the idea of writing this play from the time they lef t Mann- 
heim (i.e. September 30, after their flight from Stuttgart, 
as narrated below), does not disprove the earlier date. The 
necessity of finishing Fiesco before leaving Stuttgart, that 
he might have it ready to offer Dalberg, prevented his be- 
ginning actual work on a new play. Streicher adds, more- 

1 Schillers Ldten, p. 27. 
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over, that "the plan had already so far progressed that the 
main incidents were clearly defined." Continuing, Strei- 
cher says that the author "iindertook this tragedy more as 
an attempt to see whether he could descend to the middle- 
class sphere than with the Intention of devoting hiöiself fre- 
quently or permanently to this species of composition." 
The development of the so-called büröerlid^c« Xraucrfpicl, 
just then the most populär type of drama, and Schiller's 
indebtedness to several of his predecessors in this field, will 
be discussed in a subsequent chapter. Suffice it to say here, 
in view of Streicher^s remark, that two such plays, which 
have obviously furnished some motifs for Kabale und Liehen 
had lately occupied Schiller^s attention — one of them in- 
deed in the very period of his arrest. Writing to Dalberg, 
December 12, 1781 (Briefe y I. 50), he mentions Baron von 
Gemmingen, who had given a reading of Die Räuber at 
Mannheim, and says that he has found Der deutsche 
Hausvater "imcommonly good.'' Gemmingen's play had 
achieved considerable success at Mannheim (1780) and 
SchiUer would naturaUy study it carefully if he were plan- 
ning an attempt in this field. In the letter of July 15, 1782 
{Briefe, I. 63), telling Dalberg of his arrest, he mentions 
two books which the Intendant had lent him, evidently 
with the idea of suggesting subjects for dramatic treatment. 
One was St. R^aPs *historicar novel, Dom Carlos ^ the other 
a voliune of plays by Heinrich Leopold Wagner dedicated 
to Dalberg. Of the latter he mentions the translation of 
Macbethy in his opinion utterly without merit, and the orig- 
inal drama, Die Kindermörderin. This play, he says, "has 
pathetic situations and interesting features. But it does 
not rise above the level of mediocrity. It works but httle 
on my feelings and is too watery." Nevertheless, as wiU be 
Seen later, this play gave Schiller some importänt sugges- 
tions for characterization and furthered the plan which 
he was working out in these two weeks. An entirely new 
dement, the attack on princely licentiousness and misrule, 
was supplied by the author's experience. His own hard lot, 
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the yoke of tyranny which was just then resting so heavily 
upon him, — it was this that added to the familiär theme 
of love opposed by barriers of class distinction the indict- 
ment of a vicious aristocracy. It was this, as Thomas says, 
that "tipped his pen with fire."^ 

In the letter to Dalberg last mentioned he asks for a Posi- 
tion at Mannheim and urges speedy action. Unless he can 
come soon he "will be forced to take a step that will 
make it impossible for him to remain in Mannheim." His 
Fiesco will be r^ady to submit to Dalberg by the middle of 
August. Dalberg took no notice of this letter. 

Matters were made still worse by the affair of the Grisons,* 
which occurred in August. In Act II, Scene 3 of Die Räu- 
ber the Swiss canton is called " the Athens of modern scoim- 
drels." The allusion was merely incidental and Schiller 
probably had no thought of its being taken seriously. In 
any event it is said to have been a deserved rebuke by rea- 
son of the notorious maladministration of justice which 
prevaüed there. It was not long before protest was made, 
first in print, then by letter to Schiller, who ignored the de- 
mand for retraction. A certain Ludwigsburg official, named 
Walter, then brought the matter to Karl Eugen's atten 
tion. Schiller was ordered h^nceforth to submit his wr 
tings to the Duke before pubUcation. He refused and v 
forbidden to write any more plays on penalty of b 
cashiered and imprisoned in the fortress of Hohenas 
This was no idle threat for the poet Schubart har 
guished there, without trial, since 1776. 

Schiller now resolved upon flight and worked with a 
sible diligence to complete Fiesco. Before taking tb 
he made a last appeal to the Duke (September i, 
I. 65), humbly begging permission to continue hir 
work and promising to submit everything to a rig 
ship. This letter the Duke would not receive a' 
was forbidden to send any further communicatic 

1 Calvin Thomas, The Life and Works of Friedrich SchiU 
* Cf.Karl Berger, I. 240 f. Reinhold Steig, Euphorion, ' 
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A favorable opportunity for flight was offered by the 
Visit of the Russian crown prince Paul, September 17-25, 
during which time the court would be occupied with a con- 
tinuous round of social gaiety. The flight would hardly 
have been possible without the moral and financial support 
of his noble friend, Andreas Streicher, who cheered him 
with unfailing sympathy and literally shared with him his 
last Cent in the crucial weeks that followed the flight.^ He 
had also the offer of a place of refuge from Frau von Wol- 
zogen, whose house at Bauerbach was to become his asylimi 
in time of direst need. 

On the evening of September 22 Schiller and Streicher left 
Stuttgart imobserved. Traveling by carriage (as Dr. Ritter 
and Dr. Wolf, respectively) during most of that night and 
the foUowing day, they reached Mannheim on the twenty- 
fourth. Dalberg was attending the festivities at Stuttgart, 
so they presented th^mselves to Meyer, manager of the 
National Theater. Meyer made Schiller write forthwith to 
the Duke, begging forgiveness for his flight and permission 
to retum under a promise that the prohibition of his liter- 
ary work be removed (Briefe, I. 68). A few days later a 
reply came from General Auge, to the effect that the Duke 
was "very graciously disposed" and Schiller should return 
at once. The latter prudently asked for more defiüite as- 
surance, which was not forthcoming. It is doubtful whether 
Schiller, having once fled, honestly wished to retum, or 
whether he was merely trying to pacify the prudent Meyer. 
At any rate he knew better than to hazard a retum on the 
vague terms proposed. 

September 26 Fiesco was read to a committee of the Mann- 
heim Company. Dalberg had not yet retumed. SchiUer's 
Swabian accent and monotonous declamation made this 
reading an utter failiu*e. Disappointed and chagrined, 
Schiller and Streicher went back to their lodgings. The 
manuscript was left with Meyer overnight and when Strei- 

1 In his book, already referred to, Streicher has left a most valuable account 
of Schiller's flight and wanderings. 
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eher sought him early the next morning he completely re- 
versed his judgment. Fiesco was "much better constructea 
than Die Räuber; it must have an early production.'^^ 

As nothing could be learned of the Duke 's attitude or in- 
tentions respecting the young fugitive, it seemed pnident to 
leave Mannheim for a time. September 30 Schiller and 
Streicher started on foot for Frankfurt, where they arrived 
on the second day following and took simple lodgings in the 
suburb Sachsenhausen. The next day Schiller wrote to 
Dalberg asking him to advance three hundred florins on 
Fiesco, which he promised to have ready for the stage in 
three weeks. In this letter {Briefe, I. 70) he teils the in- 
tendant frankly of his desperate need and of his anxiety to' 
pay debts in Stuttgart amounting to two hundred florins. 
The eagerly awaited answer brought bitter disappointment, 
for Meyer wrote that Baron Dalberg would make no ad- 
vance on Fiesco, which was not available in its present 
form, and that nothing could be done until the revision 
should be completed. Schiller decided to retum to Mann- 
heim, or the inunediate vicinity, where he could live more 
cheaply while revising Fiesco and at the same time be near 
his friends Schwan (a publisher) and Meyer. He and 
Streicher were obliged, however, to remain about two weeks 
in Sachsenhausen, awaiting a remittance from the latter's 
mother, for their scanty fimds were wholly exhausted. The 
poet was still fearful of pursuit and wrote to his Stuttgart 
friend, Dr. Jacobi, that he was on his way to Berlin and 
would probably go from there to St. Petersburg. 

During these two weeks Schiller had worked on the sce- 
nario of his new play, Luise Millerin (as Kabale und Liebe 
was first called), and so greatly did it interest him that the 
revision of Fiesco was an unwelcome Interruption. On their 
return from Frankfurt the two friends took lodgings at 
Oggersheim, a village about an hour's walk from Mann- 
heim. As the letters from Stuttgart continued to urge the 
utmost secrecy, Schiller here took the name of Dr. Schmidt. 

1 Cf. Streicher, p. 90 ff., Repr., p. 65 ff. 
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The very first evening at Oggersheim Schiller resiimed work 
on Luise Millerin, the characters of which, as Streicher teils 
US (p. I20, Repr., p. 84), he found would be peculiarly 
suited to the members of the Mannheim Company. For 
the next week he devoted himself continuously to this play. 
Streicher's Clavichord had been sent from Mannheim and 
his music was often invoked as an accompaniment to the 
poet's work. During the long autumn evenings he wonld 
pace up and down the room in the moonhght while Streicher 
played. 

But it was imperative that he complete Fiesco, for Octo- 
ber was drawing to a close and Streicher's money was nearly 
gone. Finally, early in November, the task was completed 
and once more he waited in suspense for Dalberg's verdict. 
It was the end of the month before the answer came that 
"even in this revision the tragedy conld not be produced, 
that accordingly it could not be accepted nor could any 
honorarium be granted for it." No reasons for the rejec- 
tion of the play were vouchsafed. 

Shortly before this it had been decided that Schiller 
could not with safety remain in Mannheim. As a matter of 
fact the Duke seems to have taken no notice of Schiller's 
flight and the poet was at no time actually in danger of 
pursuit. After his arrest the previous summer Schiller had 
spoken of his intended flight to Frau von Wolzogen, one of 
his most intimate Stuttgart friends and the mother of two 
fellow students in the Academy. She had offered him a 
refuge, should he need it, on her baronial estate at Bauer- 
bach, a short distance from Meiningen. In his straits Schil- 
ler bethought himself of her promise. She redeemed it 
without hesitation, with the imderstanding that his iden- 
tity was to remain a secret during his stay. On the last day 
of November he set out for Bauerbach, bidding a tender 
farcwell at Worms to the faithful Streicher, who was to re- 
main at Mannheim. It was bitterly cold and Schiller was 
ill-equipped for the stage-coach journey of seven days. He 
reached Meiningen on the forenoon of December 7 and after 
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dining with Reinwald, the ducal Kbrarian, to whom he had 
letters, walked out to Bauerbach, three or four miles dis- 
tant. It was a dreary little village, inhabited by the simple 
peasant-subjects of Frau von Wolzogen, but it was a wel- 
come refuge, as well from the dreaded pursidt as from anx- 
iety for his daüy needs. His letters to Streicher and 
Schwan the next day {Briefe y I. 8i, Z^) show the happiness 
and contentment he has found in this asylum. 

Schiller remained in Bauerbach nearly eight months (tili 
July 24, 1783) and to this period the composition of Kabale 
und Liehe mainly belongs. He lost no time in getting to 
work and two days after his arrival sends Reinwald a list 
of eighteen or twenty books that he wishes to consult. 
These include the critical writings of Lessing and two of 
Shakespeare's plays, Othello and Romeo and Jvliet. Two 
weeks later he asks that the latter play be sent as soon as 
possibJe, since he wants something from it for his new 
drama. Among the other books named are Robertson's 
History of Scotland and St. ReaFs novel Dom Carlos, indi- 
cating that he was already thinking of his next play.^ From 
this it woidd seem that Luise Millerin was nearing comple- 
tion and indeed he wrote Reinwald, December 17, that his 
new tragedy would be ready to submit for his examination 
within two weeks. Schiller, however, was always sanguine 
respecting the completion of his plays and was ever plan- 
ning in advance for the next one. How much had been 
written at Oggersheim we do not know, but according to 
Streicher's account it must have been considerable, for he 
worked on it imremittingly during the first week and after 
the revision of Fiesco was completed, early in November, 
three weeks elapsed while he was awaiting Dalberg's de- 
cision. ^ 

SchiUer's work was pleasantly interrupted early in the 
new year by the arrival of Frau von Wolzogen and her 
daughter Charlotte, an attractive girl of sixteen. They re- 

* He was considering the dramatization of the story of Mary Stuart as well 
as that of Don Carlos. 
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mained about three weeks, spending some time at Walldorf, 
the estate of Frau von Wolzogen's brother, Forest Commis- 
sioner von Qstheim. Here Schiller made a visit of several 
days and foiind the first congenial society he had enjoyed 
since Coming to Bauerbach. Apparently Frau von Wol- 
zogen feit some anxiety lest her relation to the fugitive 
should be discovered, for at her request he wrote her a de- 
coy letter, dated from Hannover {Briefe, I. 91), in which he 
declares his Intention of going to England and later to North 
America, should the Revolution end successftdly. With 
the same purpose he writes to Streicher, January 14 (Briefe, 
I. 92), that Frau von Wolzogen's duty to her children 
has obliged her to withdraw her aid. In this letter he says 
that Luise Millerin is done. This may, as Minor thinks, be 
a misstatement, or it may be that the first draft was actu- 
ally completed at that time. In any case the play was not 
in satisfactory shape, for two weeks later Qanuary 29) he 
writes to Reinwald that Luise Mülerin is racking his brain. 
"You cannot believe what an effort it costs to work myself 
into a new kind of composition" (meaning the büröerlic^c« 
2:raucrfplcl). Probably he was engaged in polishing tiie 
first draft preparatory to making a clean copy, for on Feb- 
ruary 14 he requests Reinwald to send him some good 
paper for that pvu'pose. Ten days or two weeks later 
{Briefe^ I. 99) he writes Reinwald conceming his negotia- 
tions with the Leipzig publisher Weigand, who was willing 
to accept the new play without examining the manuscript 
and to pay for it in advance of publication. Weigand, how- 
ever, wanted Schiller to write a prose tale, to be published 
with Luise Mülerin , and the negotiations came to naught. 
The drama must have been completed to his satisfaction 
at this time, for he now devotes himself to preparation for 
his next work. 

Luise Millerinj however, was still to cost much labor be- 
fore it should receive the form in which we know it as 
Kabale und Liebe. Through Streicher news of the play had 
reached Mannheim and inquiries were made» D^Xfc^t'^ 
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made overtures and sought to excuse his shabby treatment 
of the poet {Brief e^ I. io6).^ To Reinwald (Briefe, I. 107) 
Schiller expressed his doubt as to whether the drama would 
be to Dalberg's Uking. The possible disadvantages of the 
work are set forth in a diplomatic letter to Dalberg, dated 
April 3 {Briefe, I. iio): ^'Aside from the large nnmber of 
characters and complicated plot, the satirical tendency, 
which is perhaps not dnly restrained, and the ridicule of an 
aristocratic species of fools and scoundrels, this tragedy has 
the fault of altemating the comic and the tragic, humor and 
terror, and although the ending is tragic enough, some 
hnmorous characters and situations have a prominent 
place." If these fanlts shonld not seem objectionable, the 
play wonld, perhaps, be satisfactory. They are, however, 
essential to the work and if it cannot be produced with 
them, the author had better withhold it. 

Schiller is evidently concemed to prepare Dalberg for 
some dangerous features of the play and, especially, to 
treat his overtures with becoming dignity and reserve, 
mindful of the snubs which he had received when he had 
made advances. "I have written him about its many 
faults," he teils Reinwald, "so that he may see how Uttle I 
wish to seek his patronage." It is clear, too, that he will 
not mutilate this play at Dalberg's bebest as he had been 
forced to do with Die Räuber. It is evident, however, that 
Schiller either greatly exaggerated the "faults" or that he 
later made considerable changes, for they are only in part 
characteristic of Kabale und Liebe as we have it. In par- 
ticular, we find neither a multiplicity of characters nor an 
involved plot. Dalberg was not deterred by Schiller's 
waming. Indeed, these so-called faults were merits, from 
the Standpoint of the stage, and the author should send 
him the play as soon as possible {Briefe, I. 116). Don Carlos 
was accordingly put aside until Luise Millerin should be 
ready. 

1 The intendant probably feit that he could again, with safety, mterest him- 
self in Schiller. 
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In spite of Dalberg's willingness to take Luise Mülerin as 
Schüler had described it, the author subjected the play to a 
thorough revision, which took about three months of hard 
work. As usual, he is over-sanguine about its completion, 
for on April 24, he expects to have it finished, for the most 
part, in a week {Briefe^ I. 120). As usual, too, he is eager to 
get it off his hands in order to go at his next play, in this 
case Don Carlos, which Dalberg had originally suggested 
and was urging him to continue. On May 3, however, it is 
still far from completion and is making him rise every 
moming at five {Brief e, I. 120). He finds it hard to do 
good work under such pressure but, nevertheless, the play 
is improving. Reinwald must no longer be startled by 
changes. These, he had said in the letter of April 24, were 
very extensive („SWcinc ,2uifc SßMtxxn %aht ic^ \t\)x öcrön* 
bcrt") and at first not at all to his liking („!Da« ift cttoa« 
3ScrlEia6tc«, fd^on ßcmac^tc ©ad^cn gcmic^tcn gu muffen"), but 
now "his Lady (Milford) is interesting him almost as 
much as his sweetheart^ in Stuttgart.'* A week later he is 
hindered by some matters of doubt and by May 22 he has 
made no progress {Briefe, I. 121, 122). Nor did he make 
any for the next three or four weeks. On May 20, Frau von 
Wolzogen and Lotte arrived from Stuttgart. After visiting 
their relatives and making trips to Gotha and Meiningen 
they retumed to Bauerbach for the first two weeks of 
June. Schiller is desperately in love with Lotte and is tor- 
mented by jealousy of one Winkelmann, a favored suitor 
for her hand. In letters to Frau von Wolzogen between 
May 20 and 30 he states his feelings very frankly. He will 
gladly sacrifice the poet's laureis for the happiness of posses- 
sing Lotte's love {Briefe, I. 125) — realizing, probably, that 
his present precarious existence hardly qualified him for 
matrimony. And this, he feit, was not the only obstacle, for 

1 His IDuIainea was probably, as Minor (Schiller. Sein Leben und seine Werke, 
n. 109) thinks, Charlotte von Wolzogen. Maltzahn, however, identifies her 
with Frau Vischer, Boxberger {Archiv für LiUeraturgeschichte, v. 266) with Fran- 
adska von Hohenheim. 
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his name was piain Schüler, while Lotte*s was von Wolzogen. 
He seems to have received no encouragement either from 
Lotte or from her mother and the matter was for Schiller 
by no means as serious as he conceived it to be.^ 

Such a State of mind was scarcely favorable to serious 
work and after Lotte's departure he finds it difficult to re- 
sume. June 14 he wrote Reinwald that he would have not 
more than two or three acts ready for him to take on a 
joumey he was about to make. Nearly a month afterward 
(July 10) he has not yet sent them. The visit of Lotte was, 
however, of some positive consequence. She left her im- 
print on the heroine and her admirer's jealousy may have 
found an echo in some important passages of the tragedy 
(cf. p. Ivi). 

That the changes made in this period were considerable 
and significant seems certain from Schiller's utterances, as 
quoted above, but their nature is almost wholly a matter 
of speculation. What is probably a discarded fragment of 
the revision (not of the first draft, as has been supposed; cf. 
p. liü) was foimd among the papers of Frau von Wolzogen. 
It consists of a single quarto leaf and begins with the words 
„cinft öcflencinanbcr ftcßt," in this edition page 41, line 7, 
and continues to p. 42, 1. 20 with little Variation from the 
present text (cf. N. 42. 19), save that Ferdinand's name is 
Wieser instead of Walter („^c^ bin nid^t bic Slbcntcurcrin, Söiefer, 
für bic ©ic tni$ fialttn," cf. 41. 14). His words n^di) bin bcßic* 
riß" (41. 11) are missing. FoUowing the Lady's words, »Sctst 
öcrbammcti ©ic mic^r' (42. 19), Ferdinand, in the fragment 
says: «3)0« ift toibcr bicilbrcbc, SabQ — ©ic fotttcn fid^ öon Slnflaßcn 
rcinißcti unb machen mid^ gu einem SBerbred^er — gluc^ über . . ." 
Here the fragment ends. In the present text these words are 
foimd on page 44, line 11. A significant part (42. 25-44. 9) 
of the Lady's narrative is missing and was probably not 

i It was about a year later (June 7, 1784) that he definitely asked Frau von 
Wolzogen for Lotte's hand, the engagement with Winkchnann having mean- 
while been broken. Frau von Wolzogen's refusal was kind, but ünal, and Schiller 
accepted it with good grace. 
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found elsewhere in the scene as then written. It is believed 
that Schiller was revising the scene at the time when he 
wrote to Reinwald that "his Lady was interesting him** and 
that her character was somewhat modified here and in her 
subsequent role, as will be explained below. This and the 
introduction of Ferdinand's jealousy as a tragic motive are 
thought to have been the most important changes in the 
Bauerbach revision. 

On July 24 Schiller suddenly left Bauerbach, apparently 
with the intention of retuming. Reinwald had for some 
time urged him to go to some city where he might find en- 
couragement and opportunity, and the overtures of Dalberg 
seemed to Warrant his retum to Mannheim. The intendant 
was absent when he arrived, July 27, but he was cordially 
received by Streicher and Meyer. Dalberg retumed two 
weeks later. He treated Schiller very cordially and pro- 
posed that he attach himself to the Mannheim Theater. 
The result was that Schiller made a contract for one year, 
from September i, 1783, by which he bound himself to fur- 
nish three plays, including Fiesco and Luise M'illerin. He 
was to have three hundred florins salary and the receipts of 
one Performance of each play, reserving the right of publi- 
cation and of sale to other theaters. 

Meanwhile (August 13) Luise Mülerin had been read be- 
fore a large Company at Dalberg's house and had made a 
very favorable impression, resulting probably in Dalberg's 
definite offer, for the contract was closed one week later. 
The revision had doubtless been completed before his de- 
parture from Bauerbach. But once accepted for the stage 
it had to be subjected to further changes, chiefly in the 
way of cutting and polishing. During the first weeks in 
September a severe malarial epidemic prevailed in Mann- 
heim which Schiller did not escapc. His friend Meyer, who 
had aided him in his negotiations with Dalberg, died of 
the fever. When the poet was able to resume work he 
concluded to complete first the revision of Fiesco and 
then that of Luise Mülerin. Fiesco was finished about 
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the middle of November and the first Performance 
occurred January ii, 1784. It achieved only a moderate 
success. 

It was during the next three weeks that thß final work 
for the stage production of Luise Millerin was done. The 
printing of the work began in January. March 7, Schiller 
received a honorarium of six and a half Carolins (about $29) 
from the pubHsher Schwan and it appeared in book form 
at Easter, March 28, with a dedication to Dalberg. Shortly 
before its completion Schiller had renamed the play Kabale 
und Liebe (cf. N. 51. 4)^ a title suggested by Iffland, for 
whom Schiller had lately done a similar Service in naming 
the actor-playwright's successful drama, Verbrechen au^ 
Ehrsucht, Schiller^s play has sufFered no essential changes 
since this first edition. Unlike his first two plays, Kabale 
und Liebe was produced on the stage soon after its pubhca- 
tion, the first Performance being given at Frankfurt by 
Grossmann's Company April 13, 1784, that at Mannheim 
occurring two days later. 

Unlike the Rauher and FiescOj too, Kabale und Liehe 
was not mutilated for the stage. The copy prepared for 
the Mannheim Theater has, imfortunately, not been pre- 
served, but it seems to have been essentially unchanged 
except for necessary cuts — Schiller^s plays always ex- 
ceeded the possible limits of stage-production — and the 
elimination of certain violent expressions for poUtical or 
esthetic reasons. The Statement frequently made, that 
one whole scene (II. 2) was omitted has proved to be er- 
roneous (cf. p. cii). Streicher {Schülers Flucht j p. 173, 
Repr., p. 117) says of the final revision that Schiller "found 
it necessary to add Httle, but to omit much. Although 
much seemed faulty, no change could be made in the 
scenes which promised to arouse the most interest. He had 
to content himself with toning down the elevated language, 
softening some expressions and expimging others." He 
used some care also, says Streicher, in disguising persons 

1 Tbe reference is to the Note commenting on page 51, line 4. 
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and places, to avoid for himself impleasant consequences; 
but in this disguise he only partly succeeded — if, indeed, 
he meant to do more. 

n. PLOT AND STRUCTURE 

The action of the play occurs in a small German city, 
the capital of a principality not definitely located. The 
time is during the American Revolution, in the month of 
February (cf. N. 123. 21). The play occupies two (or, 
possibly, three) days (cf. N. 75. 13, 82. 6). The scenes take 
place in three different houses, that of the music master 
Miller, of President von Walter, the prince^s prime minister, 
and of Lady Milford, the prince^s mistress. There is a change 
of scene once in each act except the fif th. 

Three months before the opening of the play Major 
Ferdinand von Walter, the president's son, had come to 
-^ Miller for lessons on the flute. He became 

_ *^ ^ acquainted with the music master's daughter 
Luise and quickly feil in love with her. He 
has been a frequent visitor at Miller's house, much to the 
deHght of Frau Miller who is ambitious for her daughter's 
future and is sure that his intentions are honorable. Her 
father, however, is opposed to the yoimg nobleman's visits 
and has no faith in him, beHeving, as he does, that mar- 
riage is out of the question. He has accordingly obtained 
Luise^s promise that she will give Ferdinand up and try 
to overcome her love./ Ferdinand's father knows nothing 
of the attachment. This is the Situation at the opening of 
the play. 

The Exposition occupies Scenes 1-4 of Act I. In these 
scenes five principal characters appear: Luise and Ferdi- 
— . . nand, her father and mother, and Wurm, 

A t T Sc - P^^s^^^^^ von Walter ^s secretary. Miller 's 
' ' determination to put a stop to Ferdinand's 
Visits (Scene i) makes it clear that the lovers will encoimter 
Opposition. A more serious danger threatens when Wurm 
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comes to press his suit for Liüse^s hand and meets a double 
rebuff (Scene 2); from the mother because she believes her 
daughter is "destined to be a fine lady," from the father 
because he feels an ill-concealed dislike for the "sneak- 
ing, repulsive quill-driver." The failure of Wurni's 
suit and his resentment of the treatment accorded him 
motivate the Initial Impulse, his report to the President 
(I. 5). When the lovers themselves appear an added 
Clement of conflict is introduced. Luise has dutifully 
resolved to renoimce Ferdinand (Scene 3), while he 
scoms the barriers of rank that seem to her insuperable 
(Scene 4). 

The Ascending Action occupies the remainder of Act I 
and all of Acts II and III, the Climax being reached in the 
. -. last scene of Act III. In the Ascending Ac- 

. . ^ tion the lovers are on the defensive, the plot 
- ^TTT being carried by the Opposition tjirough four 
* ^ * successive stages. The first three attempts 
to part the lovers fail utterly. In these force is used, first 
against Ferdinand, then against Luise; in both cases it is 
Ferdinand who makes successful resistance,* Luise remain- 
ing wholly passive. In the final attempt intrigue is sub- 
stituted for force and succeeds, in so far as the immediate 
result, the estrangement of the lovers, is concemed. The 
ultimate purposes of the conspirators, however, are not ac- 
complished. The consequences of this attempt, which 
bring the drama to its climax, appear in Acts IV and V and 
constitute^he Descending Action. 

The Initial Impulse, or exciting force of the drama- 
tic action, is Wurmes report to President von Walter 
_ . . - - of Ferdinand 's relations with the music 

- ' master's daughter. The President decides 
^ ' ^ to carry out forthwith his plan, already 

made, to marry Ferdinand to the Duke's mistress, Lady 
Milford, through whom he controls the Duke. He will 
inform Ferdinand that very moming of the proposed mar- 
riage. 
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The execution of this resolve marks the first stage of 
the Ascending Action. Before the interview with his 
IN t Stfl ^^ ^® instructs one of his tools, the brain- 
- ^^ ^ less busybody von Kalb, to annoiince 
* ^ to Lady Milford that Ferdinand will presently 

call to ask her hand. He is also to spread the news 
of the betrothal (Scene 6). When the president teils 
Ferdinand his plan (Scene 7) he meets with an in- 
dignant and vehement refusal and finds that his son^s 
abhorrence of the notorious courtesan is not the sole 
impediment to his mamage, whereupon he angiily com- 
mands him to go to Lady Milford. With this Act I 
ends. 

The second stage results from the first and would not be 
considered separately were it not for the introduction of a 
« - „ new opposing force. Two introductory scenes 
~ _ ^ lead up to the main scene, the interview 
between Ferdinand and Lady Milford, and 
prepare us for the surprise and the revulsion of f eeling which 
the major experiences. Scene i, in fact, completes the Ex- 
position by introducing the last principal character. What 
we have heard of Müford has given the Impression of an 

-, .^. infamous courtesan, but she proves to be a 

Exposition 1. j i.i5 j 

~ woman who deserves sympathy and respect. 

This marriage is her plan, not to perpetuate 

her relation with the Duke, but to end it forever. The 

scene serves further to outline more clearly the backgroimd 

against which the action plays, the picture of princely 

frivolity, waste and vice that is such a significant factor in 

this drama. This is preeminently the purpose of the Epi- 

sode introduced in Scene 2. While, as is always the case 

-, . ■ with an episode, it has no bearing upon the 

Episode ^. .^^ . ^ -ui • «j T r 

yf action, it gives a ternbly vivid glimpse of 

the inhuman soldier traffic which pays for 

the wanton display described in the preceding scene and 

further accentuates the better side of Lady Milford's 

character. 
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Thus prepossessed in Milford's favor we can hear with 
sympathy the story of her life with which she makes reply 
-_ . « to Ferdinand's deniinciation and can under- 

__ stand his change of feeling toward her. With 

* ^ an efifort he resists her appeal and confesses 
his love for Luise. Milford cannot snffer the indignity of a 
refusal and will force the marriage at any cost. This is no 
idle threat and the peril of the lovers seems to be greatly 
increased. This scene, as explained elsewhere (p. xxii, cf. 
N. 42, 19), is believed to have imdergone changes in the 
course of the composition, due to the elaboration of Mil- 
ford's röle (cf. p. liii). 

The remajnder of Act 11 is devoted to the third stage of 
the Ascending Action, the president's attempt to frighten 
_. . - „ Luise and her parents by means of brutal in- 

n^ sult, which shall force Ferdinand to abandon 

* ^' her. Scenes 4 and 5 are preparatory; 6 and 
7 are actually a single scene, interrupted only fey the en- 
trance of the police. After the interview with Ferdinand 
the President made inquiries about Miller, of which the 
latter has heard. He resolves to go to the president imme- 
diately (Scene 4), but is interrupted by Ferdinand who 
enters breathless (Scene 5), having ascertained or divined 
his father's intention. He is still under the spell of Mil- 
ford's charms but the sight of Luise dissipates it and he 
resolves to sunder every natural tie, if need be, for her 
sake. He is about to hurry to his father when the latter 
enters (Scene 6). With coarse insult the president terri- 
fies Luise and so angers Miller that the latter threatens to 
throw him out, whereupon he Orders the arrest of the whole 
family. Ferdinand with the utmost difficulty controls him- 
self and begs his father to desist, for his own sake. When 
all eise falls he teils his father that if Luise is not released 
he will ejcpose the crime by which he had gained the presi- 
dency. 

With Act ni the intrigue proper begins and it is this 
which brings the action to its dimax. The three successive 
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attempts to coerce Ferdinand having failed the President 
is ready to take counsel of Wurm who has had no part in 
F rth Stfl these doings, not having appeared since his 
. . jjj report to the president, in I. 5. He had 

doubted Ferdinand's acquiescence in the plan 
for his marriage and had feared that the president's at- 
tempt at coercion would fail. 

Scenes 1-3 are preparatory and are similar in technique 
to Scenes 5 and 6 of Act I. The characters who appear 
Preparatory ^^^' respectively, the same. In I. 5 the presi- 
Scenes ^^^^ plans the course of action, the success of 

jjj which Wurm doubts; in III. i the latter takes 

the initiative, while the president questions 
the feasibiHty of his plan. Wurm declares that he will make 
Ferdinand resign Luise voluntarily and both the president's 
end and his own will be gained. He believes, and rightly, 
that it is only necessary to excite Ferdinand's jealousy; the 
rest will take care of itself. Miller is to be arrested and 
threatened with capital pimishment because of his insult 
to the President (II. 6), and his peril will force Luise to 
write a compromising letter which is to be played into Fer- 
dinand's hands. A solemn oath is to prevent betrayal of 
the plot by Luise or her parents. As Ferdinand's supposed 
rival the president selects von Kalb (Scene 2) who has 
enough at stake to make him accept, somewhat reluctantly, 
the dangerous part. Meanwhile Miller and his wife have 
been arrested and Wurm has prepared the letter for dicta- 
tion to Luise (Scene 3). 

Strong adverse criticism has been made of the very points 
in this intrigue which the president questions — the proba- 
biHty that Luise would write the letter, that Ferdinand 
would be convinced of her infidelity and that she would 
keep her oath; Wurm's doubt as to making Ferdinand be- 
Heve that von Kalb was his rival is likewise supported. It 
seems as if the author had anticipated this criticism in the 
defense which he makes through the characters themselves 
(cf. Comment on III. 1-3). 
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While the technical Climax, or tuming point, of the play 
is Luise's writing of the letter dictated by Wurm, in Scene 6, 
p-. the interview of Ferdinand and Luise which 

--- , immediately precedes (Scene 4) is essentially 

' ^ involved in the reversal of conditions which 

the letter effects. He has resolved on flight; her father shall 
accompany them (cf. N. 72. 18). To his amazement Luise 
refuses. She will not bring down his father's curse upon 
them. Their union would be a crime against the social 
Order. It is her duty to renounce. Her persistent refusal 
is inexpUcable to Ferdinand and at last he declares that 
it is not duty but love for another that keeps her here. 
The scene is obviously — perhaps too obviously (cf . Com- 
ment on III. 4^) — designed to prepare Ferdinand for the 
compromising letter which Luise is to write. Left alone 
(Scene 5), she is fiUed with anxiety for her parents and with 
a foreboding of impending calamity. 

A few moments after Ferdinand's departure Wurm enters 
(Scene 6). His plans have been well made, but neverthe- 
less it is only with the most diaboHcal cimning that he gains 
his end. When Wurm teils Luise that her father's life is 
in danger, she determines to go straight to the Duke. Wurm 
says her petition will imdoubtedly be granted — for the 
price of her honor. There is but one way to save her father 
and this Miller himself has approved (which Statement is 
partly true, cf. p. xxxvii and N. 79. 28). In the greatest 
anguish she writes the lines which wiU justify Ferdinand's 
jealous suspicion. She then is forced to go with Wurm and 
swear to acknowledge the letter as written voluntarily. ' 
With this scene, which occurs in the early evening, the first 
day ends and with it the Ascending Action of the drama. 

From the moment that Ferdinand finds Luise's letter to 
von Kalb the next day, it is hfe who carries the action. 
_ . P . . This sudden reversal of conditions, or Tragic 
_-- _ CrisiSy regularly foUows immediately upon the 

Climax and bears the same relation to the De- 
scending Action as the Initial Impulse bears to the Ascend- 
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ing Action. Whereas hitherto the lovers have been on 
the defensive, the effect of the letter makes it piain that no 
further assaults will be necessary. The action will be be- 
tween the lovers, not against them. Ferdinand seeks von 
Kalb forthwith. He is beside himself with grief and rage 
at the thought of Luise's h)rpocrisy. Death shall be her 
atonement. 

The consummation of this atonement occupies the De- 
scending Action, which passes through two stages to the 
-. -, CataHrophe, The first stage culminates in 

. . ^ Ferdinand's resolve to take Luise's Hfe and 

-^ ^ , his own (IV. 4), the second in the confirma- 

* ^ * tion of this resolve and the preparation for 
its execution (V. 6). Between these stages the progress of 
the action is retarded for a time (IV. 6-9) by Lady Milford's 
attempt to induce Luise to resign Ferdinand, a belated and 
superfluous effort of the opposing force which, however, 
results in removing the last extemal obstacle to the union 
of the lovers, since it leads to Milford^s own renunciation. 
For a Short interval (V. i) there is hope that the tragic out- 
come may be averted by Luise's revelation to Ferdinand 
(in a letter which she will send him), or by her flight before 
he shall arrive. The former escape is frustrated by Luise's 
destruction of the letter, the latter by Ferdinand^s arrival 
at Miller's house (Scene 2). 

Although the evidence of Luise's perfidy seems damning, 
Ferdinand seeks confirmation from von Kalb (First Stage) 
_. _ and from Luise herseif (Second Stage). He 

_ _ demands a confession (Scene 3) and von Kalb 

* ^ declares he has never even seen Luise. In his 
fright he is on the point of revealing the trick by which Fer- 
dinand has been deceived, but the latter is too enraged to 
Usten. Ferdinand's wilful disregard of von Kalb's answer, 
in view of all that had preceded, is of doubtful probabiHty 
(cf. Comment on IV. 1-5). He deems Luise's guilt con- 
firmed and determines to kill her and himself (Scene 4). 
Meanwhile von Kalb has reported to the president and the 
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latter comes (Scene 5) to teil the credulous Ferdinand that 

he withdraws his objection and will welcome Luise as a 

daughter. His words intensify Ferdinand's fury. 

The remainder of Act IV is occupied by Lady Milford, 

who, at the close of her interview with Ferdinand (IL 3), 

T» X j X. liad vowed to separate him from Luise. She 

ix6tflr(iatioxi 11« 1 • t i 

-^ was not mvolved m the president s visit to 

~^ Miller's or in Wurmes intrigue and w^as prob- 

ably not cognizant of either. Ferdinand's conduct (in IL 3) 

justifies her in thinking that he could yet be won if Luise 

could be made to resign her claim. Accordingly Milford 

sends for her, only to learn (Scene 6) that Luise herseif sought 

an interview, for what reason does not appear (cf. Comment 

on IV. 6-9). First by the subterfuge of asking Luise to ac- 

cept a Position as her maid, then by threat and finally by 

pitiful entreaty, she tries to gain her end (Scene 7). Luise 

scoms the proffered emplo)nnent and reads the Lady a 

pharisaical lecture on virtue. She defies her threats, but 

in answer to her plea she "makes a virtue of necessity" 

and gives up Ferdinand to Milford, teUing her that the 

specter of a suicide will haunt their bridal. Schiller is uni- 

versally and justly censured for making Luise play the role 

which he gives her in this scene (cf. Comment on IV. 6-9). 

Milford's pride revolts at the thought of accepting Luise^s 
sacrifice (Scene 8). She will herseif renounce, not only Fer- 
dinand but her wealth and power as well, and by a life of vir- 
tue henceforth will atone for the past. She writes the Duke 
forthwith of her Intention (Scene 9), sununons her household 
and bids them farewell, then leaves her palace forever. 

The last stage of the action is seemingly halted by the 
opening scene of Act V. Two possibilities of averting the 
consequences of Ferdinand^s resolve (IV. 4) 
Second Stage appear, but fall of realization. The actual 
V. 1-6 result is to make Luise's fate more certain, 

because of her complete Submission to her 
father's will. The scene thus conditions, in part, the action 
which follows. 
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Miller has been released and comes home during his 
daughter's absence at Lady Milford's. He goes out to seek 
her and does not retum until twilight (Scene i). Luise 
has come back resolved to carry out her threat of self- 
destruction. She hints somewhat vaguely of her Intention 
and asks her father to take a letter to Ferdinand. Miller 
reads the letter, in which Luise asks her lover to join her 
in death at midnight. If this letter is deUvered there is 
still hope, for in it Luise teils him they have been tricked 
and that an oath seals her lips. But Miller wams her 
against the sin of self-destruction and implores her not to 
rob him of his all, her life. To his joy she gives him her 
promise to Hve for his sake, renoimces Ferdinand forever 
and tears up the letter. She begs him to take her away, 
and again there is a momentary chance of her escape. 
Hardly has old Miller joyfully assented when Ferdinand 
enters (Scene 2). With terrible irony he says that all ob- 
stacles to their union have disappeared and he has come to 
lead his bride to the altar. Miller tries to protect Luise 
from his cruel scom, whereupon Ferdinand declares the 
old man is either a pander or a dupe and demands to know 
whether Luise has written the letter to von Kalb. Prompted 
by her father she answers that she has. In spite of all, Fer- 
dinand had hoped that she could deny it and twice again 
he asks, only to receive each time a more decided answer. 
He must believe her guilty and in deepest despair he pre- 
pares to carry out his resolve. Luise^s deliberate confirma- 
tion of his behef in her guilt, without a word that she was 
not telling, and could not teil, all, has been severely criti- 
cized and is a vital factor in her character, as also in its 
bearing upon the Catastrophe (cf. p. xlii f.). 
_. . „ The rapidly approaching Catastrophe is mo- 

mentarily halted by Ferdinand's pity for Mil- 
„ ler, as he realizes what Luise's death will mean 

to him. While Miller goes to see whether 
Luise has made the lemonade which Ferdinand had requested, 
the latter convinces himself that she is not worthy to Hve. 
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When Miller retums (Scene 5) Ferdinand puts liim in 
good hiimor (despite what has just preceded, cf. p. xxxvii) 
by giving him a large siim of money which "is not current 
in the land whither he is about to make a joumey." When 
Luise enters with the lemonade (Scene 6) Ferdinand gets 
rid of Miller by asking him to take a note to his father, 
although Luise begs that she may go instead. As she goes 
to the door with her father Ferdinand drops arsenic into 
the lemonade. Scenes 5 and 6 are actually preparatory to 
the Catastrophe, which after Scene 4 is clearly seen to be 
inevitable. 

Left with Ferdinand, Luise makes pitiful attempts to 
Start a conversation, only to call forth the most bitter de- 
r 4- *w^ u nunciation. He drinks of the lemonade and 
-. bids her do likewise. He contmues ms cruel 

* ' reproaches until at last she can stand it 

no longer and intimates that if she could but speak he 
would not so misjudge her. Ferdinand will not let her die 
Without a last opportunity to teil the truth. The certainty 
of death enables her to break her oath and she confesses 
how the letter was obtained. His first impulse is to use the 
few minutes of lif e that are left to him to wreak vengeance 
on his father. Luise with her last breath bids him forgive. 
As he seizes the glass again to hasten his own end, the Presi- 
dent and Wurm enter (Last Scene). Ferdinand's letter 
had made known his purpose. Miller soon follows, then the 
police and a curious crowd. In their presence Ferdinand 
calls his father to account and the latter shifts the blame 
to Wurm. The secretary thereupon denounces his master 
as a murderer and declares he is ready to go to the scaffold 
if he can but take the president with him. The President 
obtains the consolation of a last sign of forgiveness from 
Ferdinand and surrenders to the police as the curtain falls. 



Schiller has nowhere surpassed the excellence in plot and 
structure of Kabale und Liebe. From the first rise of the cur- 
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tain, where Miller declares that "this business must end," 
to the final Catastrophe the action moves with unexampled 
_ „ rapidity and logical sequence. A more telling 

Excellence exposition has never been written. Seidom has 
Ol Techmque j .... , , ^ ^ -^ 

^ 2L dramatist mvented so many powerful situa- 

tions within a Single play or kept the interest so uniformly 
tense. The unity of action has likewise been highly praised. 
The theme is the Separation of Ferdinand and Luise and this 
is constantly in view, from the first scene to the last. It 
seems in the beginning as if the lovers are to be the victims 
of force, but this gives way to intrigue, and in the end they 
become the authors of their own destruction. The back- 
ground against which the action plays contributes no small 
part to the dramatic effect. Where so much depends upon 
extraordinary premises these must have the stamp of real- 
ity. In such an atmosphere as SchiUer has created those 
who are pure in life and love cannot survive. Nor is this 
wickedness accidental, a mere foil to suffering virtue; each 
crime has its valid motive. 

Some critics of the play beheve that this very strength 
of plot has led to undue modification of the characters in 
certain of the circumstances in which they are involved. 
"The characters in Kabale und Liebe must adapt themselves 
to the situations,"^ whereas in Die Räuber they themselves 
create the situations; which amounts to saying that Kabale 
und Liebe is a tragedy of incident rather than a tragedy of 
character. This criticism affects particularly Luise, Ferdi- 
nand and the President; in a less important degree Lady 
Milford. The objections raised will be noted in the discus- 
sion which foUows. 

III. CHARACTERS OF THE PLAY 

In considering the characters of the play two groups nat- 
urally suggest themselves, the Miller family and their per- 
secutors, representing, respectively, the virtuous bourgeoisie 

^ Otto Ludwig, Shakespeare-Studien, I. 297. 
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and the vicious aristocracy. With the former is identified 
Ferdinand von Walter, by birth an aristocrat; with the latter 
the private secretary, Wurm, by birth plebeian. Frau 
Miller has not wholly escaped the taint of her environment, 
although her motives remain honest. The one group ex- 
emplifies elemental unspoiled Nature; the other artificial 
corrupt Convention. 

Of all the characters the best drawn is imquestionably the 
old music master. The critic Otto Ludwig, who found much 
-_.-- - fault with the other characters, considered 

_.. ., him the truest dramatic figure that Schiller 

ever created. He has become a t5^e of the 
honest, sturdy father of the middle class; rough witiiout, but 
tender in his patemal devotion; jealous of his good name 
and private rights. He is of humble Station, somewhat 
above the peasantry, but below the upper middle class, as 
represented in the well-to-do merchant or professional man. 
He is by calling a musician and teacher of music, but it is 
with him a trade rather than an art. He is ambitious to 
better his condition, and particularly his daughter's (cf. 
V. 5), but only within his class. He is proud to earn an 
honest living and asks no favors from aristocratic patrons 
(I. i). He will tolerate no talk of his daughter's making a 
fine marriage, for such plans always end disastrously. She 
must never be ashamed that her father is Miller the fiddler. 

The mingling of traits in Miller's character is absolutely 
faithful to the type. He is rough in speech, sometimes 
coarse, though not more so than fidelity to his character 
and Station demands. But to Luise he is seldom other than 
gentle in words and manner (a Single exception in IL 4, 
where he is greatly excited and alarmed). True to life he 
blames his wife for giving encouragement to Luise's fooHsh 
dreams and her reading of the ''frivolous" romantic books 
which Ferdinand has brought. His part in IL 6, as his 
righteous wrath fights down his fear and he speaks his 
mind "in piain German'* to the august intruder, is a tri- 
umph of the dramatist's art. In Scene i of the last act 
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Miller's devotion to his child is shown with compelling 
pathos such as Schiller has perhaps equaled nowhere eise. 
When she has promised to Hve for his sake he gives way to 
an outburst of joy that makes a fearful contrast to her 
resignation of despair. 

Two acts of Miller seem out of keeping with his char- 
acter. First, and far the more important, his alleged assent 
to the plan of parting Luise and Ferdinand by means of the 
compromising letter which Wurm dictates. In III. 3 Wurm 
is about to go to Miller (who has just been arrested) with 
the proposal (cf 63. i-s) and in III. 6 he assures Luise 
that her father expects her to effect his release. This can 
only be explained by assuming that Wurm had told the 
old man that Luise was to write a letter which would force 
Ferdinand to give her up, without letting him know its pur- 
port. It is to be noted that Ferdinand nowhere, in Miller's 
presence, mentions the content of the letter. 

The other question raised refers to Miller's conduct in 
V. 5, when Ferdinand gives him his purse filled with gold. 
His delirious joy contrasts sharply with his emotion a few 
moments earlier. Schiller wishes to show the simplicity of 
his nature; this old man, who has known few joys, can fol- 
get what has gone before in the possession of the gold that 
will enable him to give his daughter the accompUshments 
which he has coveted for her. Allowance must be made, 
too, for the delight he feels in the sole possession of his 
child. He may be selfish, but he is very human. Schiller 
sought to motivate Miller's good-humored acquiescence to 
Ferdinand^s request inamediately afterward when he sends 
him with a message to his father. It was necessary to get 
Miller out of the way, but his unwitting Cooperation should 
have been secured by other means. 

Frau Miller has a minor röle after the opening scenes. 
She is the typical mother of the bürßcrU^e« 2:rQuerf<)tcI, 
— foolishly ambitious for her daughter's future, lacking the 
sound conamon sense of her husband and doing her best to 
nullify his discipline. She must accordingly becoma ^Xä 
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object of his harsh denunciation and the poet gives her almost 
no opportiinity to show even matemal tendemess. Yet in 
her judgment of Ferdinand she was wholly correct. It is 
Strange that she is allowed to disappear entirely after the 
Second Act. It woidd have been difficult to bring her on in 
the tragic scenes of Act V, but she shoidd certainly not 
have been ignored in circumstances where the audience 
must expect her to appear. This Schiller subsequently ad- 
mitted. 

Of all the characters in the play the heroine is the most 
difficult to understand and to portray convincingly on the 
_ . stage. Seemingly she is the passive victim of a 

wicked intrigue which she is too weak to com- 
bat, but in reality the decisive conflict is within herseif. 
Schiller indicated this when he called the play Luise Mil- 
lerifiy a more suitable, though less striking, title than the 
one substituted at Iffland's Suggestion. The struggle be- 
tween Nature and Convention which the drama as a whole 
outwardly exemplifies is repeated in Luise's character and 
it is because she is false to her nature that she perishes. She 
loves Ferdinand above all eise in Ufe, above life itself, but 
her filial piety and social prejudice prevail. 

Schiller has carefully motivated this conflict by showing 
the influences to which Luise was subject, religious and 
sentimental. To both of these her temperament makes her 
peculiarly susceptible. Her father has brought her up in 
the simple imquestioning piety which teaches meekness 
and Submission to a higher power, whether of this world or 
of the other. This submissiveness has been fostered by the 
absolutism with which Miller mied his household. Until 
Ferdinand came into her life she had no problem to face, 
no decision to make. With his Coming a new life dawned, 
the child became a maiden (cf. 13. 16 f.). She declares that 
her heart then for the first time feit its ceaseless longing 
realized, but in fact the inception and satisfaction of the 
longing were coincident. It was simply the naive joy of 
innocent first love. But she soon lost her naivet6 and be- 
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came painfully self-conscious, as we find her at the begin- 
ning of the play, and she is able to analyze her feelings with 
distressing minuteness. 

For the development of these three months Ferdinand is 
directly and indirectly responsible. Directly, by his ro- 
mantic idealism and by the spell of his frank, noble man- 
hood. Indirectly, but even more potently, through the 
new World of Hterary romance into which he has conducted 
her. The importance of this reading in its bearing upon 
Luise's character can hardly be exaggerated. ^ The effect, 
to be sure, was not what old Miller feared (cf. 5. 10 f.). 
It did not vitiate her piety or make her ashamed of her 
humble origin, but it did saturate her with sentimental 
notions and distorted views of the realities of life. In some 
of these books, as in Richardson's Pamela^ she may have 
read of the long-suffering virtue of a humble maiden who at 
last gets her reward; in others, as in Rousseau 's La nouvelle 
Häotsey she found the sad tale of faithful lovers parted by 
an inexorable social order which forbade that noble and 
plebeian should be joined in wedlock. Or she might imagine 
herseif resigning Ferdinand, as Klopstock resigned his 
" Fanny," tili that hereafter when fate shall no longer put 
asunder those whom Nature has joined together (cf. 
N. 14. 6). She has read Emilia GaloUi, too, in which the 
machinations of the wicked aristocracy were revealed. And 
Lessing's beautiful representation of Death as the twin- 
brother of Sleep (cf. N. iio. u) robs the grave of its terrors. 

This was not meretricious reading that Ferdinand brought 
to Miller's daughter. It was some of the best Uterature of 
the period, a period that was happiest when moved to 
tears by the art of poet or novelist. The sentimental epoch 
of the eighteenth Century had its excesses, as does every 
strongly characteristic literary movement, but its effect 
was, on the whole, salutary. The Age of EnUghtenment 
had taught men to think; they must now be taught to feel. 

1 Cf. Minor, II. 138 f. (For the titles of works referred to in the footnotes, 
here omitted after the first reference, see Bibliography, Appendix C.\ 
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Such reading, however, was not for Luise Miller. In her 
World there was as yet no place for these »übertiimmUfd^c 
Ulfongercicn.'' Her faÜier was right. This superficial cul- 
ture becomes her curse.^ With unwitting sophistry she de- 
ceives herseif as well as Ferdinand and in the end, by 
Strange irony of fate, achieves involuntarily the post mor- 
tem Union to which she had resigned herseif and doomed 
her lover. 

It is piain that the conflict in Luise's soul between love 
and fihal duty was in progress before the obstacles due 
to the intrigue conf ront her. This conflict is expressed in 
almost the first words she speaks (I. 3): «O! ic^ bin eine 
\d)mn ©ünbcrln, SBatcr! SBor er bo, 9)?utter?" Her father 
has often told her that Ferdinand could never be hers 
(H. 5) and she knows that he is right, although she 
cannot doubt her lover's fidelity. He has bidden her re- 
nounce the thought as well as the possession of Ferdinand, 
but to that she is unequal. She meets Ferdinand's declara- 
tion of invincible fidelity with a reminder of his future 
career in which she would not belong and teils him they 
will be parted (I. 4). She has resigned herseif to the sup- 
posed inevi table; what confronts her is the necessity of 
making a choice. Apparently she had accepted his love 
with no Word of her scruples (I. 4) and had given hers in 
return. This precedes the play and must be understood 
from Luise's words to her father in I. 3 and from Ferdi- 
nand's utterances in I. 4. He now hears for the first time 
of the obstacles that loom so large. No wonder that he is 
dumfounded and reproaches her for harboring thoughts of 
Separation. To his passionate declarations of defiance to 
every obstacle she answers with no word of love and even 
teils him that he is responsible for her woe, that he has 
cast an inextinguishable firebrand into her peaceful heart. 

Luise's conduct toward Ferdinand is throughout most 
extraordinary, most unnatural. Not until the chill of death 
is upon her is she true to herseif. This seeming inconsistency* 

1 Cf . Weitbrecht, Schiller in seinen Dramen^ 94 f. 
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has led one critic^ to question the reality of her love. "Her 
passion is no dangerous earthly flame, but a sentimental 
dream, a private revel in ecstatic emotion . . . Notwith- 
standing all her fervid phrases she is essen tially cold." 
Schiller may have intended this effect, he thinks, to ac- 
count adequately for Ferdinand's jealousy. If Luise 's con- 
duct is merely an obvious motivation of tJhds jealousy and is 
in itself inexplicable it cannot be justified. If, on the other 
hand, her seeming inconsistency is due to a conflict of Im- 
pulses, an inner conflict which is perceptible to us though 
not to Ferdinand, if she acts as she must act, not by reason 
of extemal forces but by reason of her character, her ego, 
the dramatist is within his right. Schiller has made this 
conflict dependent upon the coUision between the influence 
of her father and that of Ferdinand. The latter had brought 
into her life thoughts and wishes in themselves innocent, 
but absolutely at variance with the Standards of filial and 
rehgious duty and of social relation which she has been 
taught to recognize. This is why "she feels,'* as Thomas 
says, "that her love is holy, but that her marriage would 
be sinful." To this tragic conflict she is unequal — of this 
Schiller's portrayal leaves no doubt — and instead of cut- 
ting the knot by a timely decision she temporizes and seeks 
refuge from reality in sentimental sophistry. She leaves 
her lover in the dark until he comes to a point where noth- 
ing but a conviction of her faithlessness will make him wiU- 
ing to give her up and for this conviction she prepares him 
by an appeal to his sense of his own duty and of hers 
(III. 4) which should have been made long before. This 
vacillation between duty — as she saw it — and inclination, 
between fottcn and tooßen, is Luise's fault, the so-called 
" tragic guilt " (tragifc^ic ©d^ulb) of which the catastrophe is 
the logical consequence — not the deserved punishment. 
The relation of the tragic hero's guilt and his fate is not 
that of sin and atonement. ^ 

» Thomas, Life and Works of SckiUer, p. 12g flF. Cf. this writer's füll discus- 
sion of Luise's character, pp. 124-132. 

2 Cf. Lessing, Hamburgische Dramaturgie, Number 82. 
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Apart from this inner conflict, which is the ultimate source 
of Luise's fate, there are two specific acts of hers that de- 
termine the outward course of events and become the 
immediate cause of the tragic outcome. These are the 
writing of the letter dictated by Wurm and the keeping of 
her oath not to divulge the deception practised on Ferdi- 
nand. Both are of fundamental importance in the plot of 
the drama and both have been severely criticized. Some 
maintain that a girl m Luise*s position would never have 
written this letter;^ others that the author shoidd not have 
made his heroine conmiit an immoral act by becoming a 
party to this deception.* It is argued that, despite Wurm's 
threats, she coidd not have been brought to terms so easily, 
especially since she had seen Ferdinand's power to check 
his father's use of force.' This last point is not as signifi- 
cant as might appear, in view of Ferdinand's words in the 
preceding scene (cf. 71. 7 f.)- Schiller himself has argued 
for the probability of Luise's act in Wurm's reply to the 
president's doubt (62. 13 f., 63. 7 f.) and the argument is 
convincing, to say nothing of the scene itself (cf. Comment 
on III. 4-6) in which she writes the letter. And Wurm 's 
argument finds further confirmation in her dying confession 

(133- 25 f.). 
The President is also skeptical as to the efläcacy of an 

oath obtained under such drcumstances. »Sßad totrb ein 

(gib frud^tcn, ^^ummfopf?" he says to Wurm, who answers: 

wiRid^t« bei un«, ötittbißcr ©crr! ©cl bicfer SReTifd^cnart aUt»." 

Those who concede that Luise could not be expected 

to know that an oath obtained under duress is invalid* 

maintain that, without breaking her oath, she coidd have 

told Ferdinand that something was wrong; that she woidd 

have spoken sooner the words which she utters when it is 

actually, although unknown to her, too late (131. 18-23). 

It is to be observed, however, that these words («3)ürft' 

1 Cf . Schreyer, Die dramatische Kunst Schillers in seinen Jugendwerken, p. 34. 

* Cf. Frick, Wegweiser durch die klassischen Schuldramen, II. i. 97 { . 

* Karl Ho£fmeister, Schillers Leben, Geistesentwickdung imd Werke, 1. 193. 

* Thomas, p. 126. 
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id^ bcn 9)hinb auftun ufto.") do not excite Ferdinand's 
suspicion (131. 24 f.) and to his question, «^oft bu bcn 
SWorfd^aß Qtlitht?" she refuses an answer until she knows 
that she is dying. Then and not tili then does she say, 
»3(^ fterbe unfc^iulbtg"; then only does he believe her. Luise 
Miller, as Schiller conceives her, cannot violate even the 
spirit of her oath. Moreover, while Wurm says only 
{8$. 19) that she must bind herseif to acknowledge the 
letter as written voluntarily, he has told the president 
(63. 20) that the family will swear "to keep the whole pro- 
ceeding secret and to confirm the deception." This oath 
would prohibit a roundabout explanation or even an answer 
to Ferdinand's question, w^aft bu bcn SWarfc^aß geliebt?" And, 
finally, she has given to her father a solemn promise to re- 
nounce Ferdinand forever (i 13. 5-8). For Luise there is but 
one release — «bcr Xob l&ebt oßc (gibe auf" (133. 7). In this 
conduct there is no sophistry; she is here true to herseif. 

The same cannot be said, however, of her conduct in the 
scene with Lady Milford (IV. 7). While this scene is with- 
ou^ consequence in deteraiining her fate it shows a side of 
her character that is hard to reconcile with our conception 
of a tragic heroine, even with due allowance for the unusual 
combination of simplicity and sentimental sophistry with 
which the author has endowed her. Schiller's wannest 
advocates are unable to justify the pharisaic part which she 
is there made to play (cf. Comment on IV. 6-9). 

Ferdinand is the opposite of Luise, in virtues as in faults. 

It has been well said that her tragic fault is ein 3uh)cniö, his 

« j. j ein 3uölel.^ She is absolutely subject to the 
Ferdinand ^ ^. ^ , 4. j ^ 

Conventions of her environment and sacrinces 

love to sense of duty; he rashly breaks all ties of family and 

Position and makes the dictate of his heart supreme. She 

feels that their union would put the social mechanism out 

of Joint; he, that it is ordained by the etemal order öf the 

universe. Her strength is in renunciation, his in conquest. 

1 Brahm, Schiller, I. 322. Cf. Petsch, Freiheit und Notwendigkeit in Schillert 
Dramen, 81 f. 
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To her the obstacles rise insunnountable; to him they are 
but Steps upward to his goal. 

Ferdinand owes something to his parentage and early 
training. Despite their different manifestations, the char- 
acters of Ferdinand and his father are not dissimilar. Each 
has an indomitable will. If the president Claims the right 
to Order his son's marriage according to his plan, Ferdinand 
Claims the right of Hfe and death over Luise (IV. 4). The 
father's Single motive of action is ruthless ambition; the 
son's, reckless love. The former has murdered the man 
who stood in his way; the latter will deUver his parent to 
the executioner. Ferdinand's Ideals are noble, his father's 
are base; but they have their imperious nature in conunon. 

If Ferdinand has the virtues of the youthfid ideahst he 
has also his faults. He knows the conditions about him 
and yet does not reckon with them. His heart is his sole 
mentor; he acts from Impulse and ignores the most obvious 
dictates of reason and experience. When his father, after 
commanding him to marry Lady Milford (I. 7), suddenly 
changes his tone and puts him to the test suggested by Wurm 
(cf. 27. 22-25 and 20. 18) he is easily trapped. That Ferdi- 
nand should take the president at his word when the latter 
subsequently (IV. 5) professes to consent to his union with 
Luise is utterly inexplicable. Ferdinand's impulsiveness 
makes him susceptible to sudden revulsion of feeUng which 
he is too generous to disguise. He determines (I. 7) to de- 
nounce Lady Milford and carries out his determination 
relentlessly (IL 3), but is so moved by the story of her life 
and her appeal to his chivalry that he is almost ready to 
sacrifice Luise for her sake and forgets the considerations 
of honor which he had defended so warmly a few hours 
before. Even with due "allowance for his youth and in- 
experience'* it is hard to regard^ this conduct as "con- 
sistent with his character and as not affecting our s)nnpathy 
for him." Still h arder to understand is his confession to 
Luise immediately thereafter (cf. Comment on IL 4-7). 

1 As does Bellermann, Schillers Dramen, I. 196. 
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He may redeem himself by "his heroic resolve in the crucial 
moment," but bis weakness can scarcely be forgotten. It 
cannot fall to strengthen Luise *s conviction that "bis heart 
belongs to bis class" (III. 4). Ferdinand's evasion wben 
bis fatber tbreatens (I. 7) "to find out about certain re- 
ports" and demands an explanation of bis sudden frigbt 
seems less unnatural, less reprebensible. ^ It would be tbe 
part of valor, but not of discretion, to avow bis love. He 
knows wbat bis fatber is capable of and must fear for 
Luise, if not for bimself (cf. Comment on 1. 5-7). 

Many critics bave objected tbat Ferdinand is too easily 
deceived by tbe intrigue of tbe letter, wbicb is clumsy at 
best; sucb a youtb "would inevitably bave believed bis 
beart ratber tban bis eyes."^ Ferdinand is, in fact, not 
easily convinced of Luise's faitblessness. His agonized ap- 
peal (V. 2) after Luise bas confessed to writing tbe letter 
(117. 1 8-1 18. s) sbows tbat be boped and in bis beart ex- 
pected to get proof of ber innocence. It is on tbis account 
tbe more remarkable tbat be ignores von Kalbes confession 
(IV. 3), after expressly demanding it. Witb proper allow- 
ance for bis excited State of mind, bis blindness bere must 
seem unwarranted. It bas also been urged, witb some rea- 
son, tbat Ferdinand could not bave been made to believe 
tbat von Kalb was bis rival and indeed be does marvel 
(88. 13). Tbis point did not escape Scbiller, for Wurm 
takes exception to tbe president's selection (64. n). 

Tbe important bearing of Luise's conduct upon tbe 
motivation of Ferdinand's jealousy bas been sbown in tbe 
discussion of ber cbaracter. It seems as if one scene in 
particular (III. 4) were plainly designed to prepare bim for 
tbe finding of Luise's letter.' Tbe poet goes even too far in 
his effort at motivation for be makes Ferdinand denounce 
her witb words tbat be would bardly bave used, exasper- 
ated tbougb he was (74. 14-20). Ferdinand sees in Luise's 

1 Bellennann, I. 195-97. however, brands this conduct a» uiii)ardoiiable 
cowardice. 

3 Hoflfmdster, 1. 193. (For title, see Bibliogiaphy, Appendix, v^ 
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resignation only indifference to his love. With his nature 
he cannot comprehend her feehngs. He has made an \m- 
conditional sacrifice and demands an unconditional sur- 
render. Itis a master-stroke, says Bellermann (1. 189), that 
he can ignore the chasm between nobility and bourgeoisie 
while she cannot. 

The justification of the catastrophe, in so far as it de- 
pends upon Luise's oath, has been discussed. But even if 
the necessity of her conduct be conceded the catastrophe 
may not be inevitable. Instead of asking only questions 
that she coidd not conscientiously answer Ferdinand might 
very naturally have given way to a passionate outburst, as 
in V. 2 (117. 18 ff.), or have been prompted by her silence 
to ask, »giebft bu miä) noc^?" Luise woidd scarcely have 
failed to obey her natural impidse, just as she might have 
done in V. 2 (117. 16 f.) had her father not been present. 
But, as Bellermann (I. 187 f.) rightly maintains, Ferdinand 
is so blinded by jealousy that he has only one thought — 
is she faühless? He can ask only this question; until it is 
answered, the converse is excluded. For the same reason 
he repels her when she rushes into his arms »mit bem öoHcn 
Slu«brucf bcr ?iebe" (129. 18). He may seem to be wilfully 
blind, but he is scarcely more so than Othello. 

The titular sovereign of this imnamed State is "the 
Prince," or "the Duke,** as he is more often called; the 
-^ actual ruler is President von Walter C25. 12 f.). 

p^ . - When he moves a duchy trembles (29. 4) ; he is 

the threshold which all must pass who would 
reach the Duke (56. i). The president's power, however, 
depends upon the Duke's mistress, Lady Milford (19. 22), 
to whom the courtiers are as so many puppets (31. 3). The 
president's rule has been marked by ruthless oppression 
and extortion (16. 12, 72. 21 f.), which have been worse 
than ever during Milford's regime (40. 24 f.). He knows 
no law but his will. He has no grand ambition, not even 
an evil one; he is merely concemed to maintain his ill- 
gotten power. To get it he had destroyed his predecessor 
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(24. 7, 61. 2 and N., 71. n); to keep it he will sacrifice his 
own son's honor and happiness. The President declares 
to be sure, that he has committed these crimes for Ferdi- 
nand's sake (24. 4-25), to assure his future, but it is hard 
to believe that he is sincere. — The question has been 
asked, how coidd such a father have such a son? Such a 
contrast between parent and child, both as exemplified here 
and with reversed conditions, is, however, nothing extraor- 
dinary. If an explanation be sought, it may be found, in 
part at least, in the fact that Ferdinand had been saved 
from moral contamination through his absence in his stu- 
dent-years and through the principles inculcated in that 
impressionable period. Wurm complains (59. 19-24) that 
his university education has spoiled him for Ufe at such a 
court as this. The President could not be expected to fore- 
see this effect, for he himself had wholly escaped it. 

WhilCj^ therefore, the father's mistaken expectation is ex- 
plicable, it is unlikely that a man so schooled in intrigue 
woidd commit the blunder of making Ferdinand his con- 
fidant or, having done so, would provoke his enmity. And 
yet this does not seem to have occurred to the president 
until Wurm points it out (60. 7-10; cf. Comment on I. 5-7). 
Wurm's words (59. 17) make it clear that the young man 
has shown from the first his disapproval of his father's 
regime and that the latter was aware of it. Bellermann is 
right in saying that Ferdinand should have obtained this 
Information from another source and that even the great 
climax of Act II would have been strengthened had Ferdi- 
nand's threat "to teil the capital how presidents are made'* 
been the first intimation that he knew his father's secret. 
We are probably to assiune that the president's confidence 
in his power (?o. 6-8) blinds him to this danger. That a 
stubbom' youth can defy the man who makes a duchy 
tremble, is to him incredible. To throw away one's pros- 
pects for the sake of love and honor woidd seem to the 
President, as to von Kalb (66. 4), a folly so monstrous as 
to be inconceivable. Sudb errors of judgment are commotL 
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enough among astute criminals for the reason that they can 
apply no ethical Standard other than their own. This is 
the import of Luise's declaration that she will outwit the 
President (io8. 16-21). 

While it may thus be psychologically possible that the 
President shoidd teil Ferdinand of his crimes, the way in 
which he speaks of them in I. 7 — whether they have been 
discussed with him before or not — is not consistent with 
his character. Such a man is not troubled by his conscience 
nor does he spend sleepless nights in terror of the Judgment 
Day (24. 19-23). If his remorse is simulated, or even if it 
is real, this is a most irrational method to employ in the 
present Situation. This is the time of all others when the 
President shoidd, and would, have shown to his son only 
the bright side of such a career. He is incredibly short- 
sighted in assuming that his insidt of Luise (II. 6) woidd 
so disgrace her that Ferdinand, as an officer, W9uld feel 
obliged to abandon her (59. 8). Wurm knows better. 

Notwithstanding these inconsistencies the President has 
a strong r61e, on the stage one of the most successful of the 
play. His mental and ph3rsical poise, his absolute sway 
over the destinies of the other characters, his armament of 
cgoism — all give him a demonic character that makes it- 
self feit whenever he appears. 

Whereas the President, true to his character and Posi- 
tion, uses open, brutal force to attain his end, the humbler 
^ viUain, Wurm, works secretly, by means of in- 

trigue. The former fails utterly; the latter 
achieves a temporary success. He has been the president's 
confidential aide in his crimes. Although he possesses infor- 
mation which might make him dangerous — and does at 
the very last — the President has him in his power for he 
can use against him the very f orgeries conrntnitted at his be- 
best (21. 10 and N.). 

Wurm's prospects depend upon the favor of the Presi- 
dent (9. 5-7) and this fact alone would make him a servile 
tool. Schiller, however. has orovided a strong, direct 
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motive for his villainy. He is an imwelcome suitor for 
Luise's band and thinks that Ferdinand is a preferred rival 
(I. 2), as indeed Frau Miller's talk seems to prove. The 
music master's blunt refusal to aid his snit angers him still 
more and supplies the additional motive of revenge. He 
makes it piain that he is qnite as much concemed for his 
own success as for the president's (63. 25-31). He has even 
the monstrous audadty to express to Luise the hope that 
she may yet be his when he has just forced her to sign away 
her good name (83. s-12). 

It has been objected that Wurm's character is too 
black for reality, or at least for dramatic representation. 
Whatever the arguments against a stage viÜain without 
a redeeming trait, the engendes of the plot left little op- 
portunity to represent Wurm otherwise. Schiller does, at 
least, give him adequate motives; and perhaps there is, 
after all, one sympathetic toudi in his characterization. 
Like Franz Moor (and Shakespeare's Ridiard III) he is 
ill-favored; Nature has fashioned him for a villain's part 
(11. 5-1 1). His Position, in itself honorable and offering 
good prospects, has made him the president's creature and 
apt pupil (64. 3). Nevertheless he has not wholly "rid 
himself of his bourgeois prejudices" (19. 14; d. 97. 7). He 
is frank to say (63. 24) that an oath is binding upon 
the middle dass, while for the nobility it is meaningless. 
Wurm's rejection as a suitor can gain him no sympathy 
because we cannot conceive his suit as prompted by any- 
thing but a base desire of possession. Sudi a creature as 
Wurm is incapable of love. It is with him as Gretchen 
says of Mephistopheles {Fausty 3489 f.) : 

(S« fte(t l(tn an ber «Stirn' oefilMeben, 
S)a6 er nic^t mag eine ®eele lieben. 

Only at the end does he betray a sign of human feeling. 
The sight of Luise's dead body "chills the marrow in his 
bones" (136. 20). 
In spite of Wurm's vile character he does ivol ^tlscäs. c^cks.- 
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tempt as does von Kalb. He shows a resourcefulness, a 
diabolical cunning, a refinement of cruelty that mark him 
as a man of talents, perverted though they are. He is not 
merely a subservient tool, a short-sighted schemer such as 
Lessing's Marinelli. His plans show accuracy of judgment 
and knowledge of himian nature much superior to the presi- 
dent's. He wams the latter against harshness (20. 4) and 
foresees the failure of his coercive measures (59. 4). When 
the President announces his plan for Ferdinand's marriage, 
Wurm is skeptical of the son's obedience (20. 2-5). It is 
Wurm who suggests how the young man may be trapped 
into betraying his love for Luise (20. 15-20). He knows 
Ferdinand's character better than the President and sees 
that such a lover will be made an easy victim of jealousy 
(61. 19-21). He recognizes, too, that von Kalb is ill suited 
to play the rival's part, wherein, to be sure, he is justified 
rather by the critics than by Ferdinand. In preparing 
Luise for the dictation of the letter he proves himself a mas- 
ter of the art of mental torture, as his victim in her anguish 
attests (77. 21-25). When she declares her Intention of 
going to the Duke he is almost instantly ready with an 
eflfective deterrent (79. 5-18). He secures the unwitting 
Cooperation of Miller himself in his intrigue (79. 28 N.). He 
is even able to bring the president to acknowledge his utter 
dependence upon him, that his position and even his life 
are at stake (61. 26-62. 3). 

Once only does Wurm act inconsistently, and that is in 
his demmciation of the president in the last scene (136. 22- 
26; cf. Comment on Act. V). Such an impassible, imper- 
turbable miscreant woidd not so far compromise himself. 
He woidd make light of the president's remark and give 
him a significant waming. He knows that the president 
will not press the matter too far and as yet no criminal 
Charge has been made. Li any event Wurm can scarcely 
be charged with a capital crime. His conduct woidd be 
explicable only if he were actually »ein 9iafcnbcr," as he calls 
himself (136. 29). 
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When Schiller wrote Dalberg (cf. p." xx) that his new 
drama would ridicule aristocratic fools and scoimdrels he 
-- -- doubtiess referred to the court chamberlain, 
von Kalb. The character may seem over- 
drawn to the audience of to-day, and as sometimes played 
it comes perilously close to caricature, but a contem- 
porary critic foirnd him »nadö bcm ?cbcn ßcgcid^nct."^ Von 
Kalb has been, like Wurm, a partner in the president's 
crimes (66. 10-13), but it is clear that he coidd have been 
used only as a subservient tool, for he is incapable of intel- 
ligent Cooperation. The president plainly despises him 
(69. 20), Lady Milford makes him a butt (105. 22-26), 
while Ferdinand calls him a libel on creation (88. 7), too 
contemptible even to kill (90. 9). The chamberlain's Su- 
perlative inanity saves him from exciting the dread and 
abhorrence which the president and Wurm, respectively, 
inspire and so makes it possible for us to yield to our sense 
of humor. The tale of his long-standing grudge against von 
Bock (66. 30-67. 31) is an inimitable piece of characteriza- 
tion, worthy of a Moliere. What must be the court at 
which a von Kalb can flourish, the society of which he is 
official representative! 

Some have questioned the likelihood that the president 
would make use of a creature like von Kalb. He might be 
expected to be frightened into betrayal, just as happens 
when Ferdinand holds a pistol to his heart (89. 20 ff.). The 
President selected him for the dangerous part because, like 
himself, he had everything at stake (64. 6 f., 69. 19). Apart 
from the fact that von Kalb is a necessary figure in the 
court-life that Schiller wished to represent, he is by this 
means made an essential factor in the plot. It is significant 
that the dramatist does not deliver him to justice at the end 
of the play (cf. Comment on Act. V). On artistic grounds 
it would have been impossible to let him appear in the last 
scene. The fall of the president and the possible accession to 
power of von Bock (69. 14) leave no doubt as to his future. 

1 Braun, Schiller im Urtheile seiner Zeitgenossen«!. ai,o. 
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In the picture which Schiller wished to present the ruler's 
xnistress was an essential figure. This was particularly true of 
_ - the court which the poet knew best and which 

__„^ - is easüy recognized as his original.^ Lady Mil- 

f ord, however, is not merely an episodical char- 
acter introduced to complete the background. Although 
she participates but little in the action proper she is the 
ultimate mainspring of the attack made upon the lovers. 
Her responsibility at first seems to be involuntary, or at 
least indirect, for the president determines that Ferdinand 
shall marry her in order that he may retain his control of 
the Duke (19. 25-30). But presently we leam that the plan 
is hers; not to the end that she may continue her relations 
with the Duke but that she may terminate them forever 
(33. 19-29). Ferdinand's love for Luise is an unexpected 
obstacle which she falls to overcome. Defeated here, she 
transfers the attack to Luise and seeks to make her give 
him up (IV. 7), not knowing that this has already been ac- 
complished by other means (III. 4-6). Having obtained 
the supposed sacrifice from Luise her pride and her con- 
science repudiate the victory and she herseif resolves to 
renoimce. She leaves the country forthwith and thus 
makes futile the undertaking of the president which she had 
originally inspired. 

There is reason to believe that the röle of Lady Milford 
underwent considerable change in the revision of the play 
which Schiller began in Aprü, 1783 (cf. p. xxi f.). On the 
basis of the quarto leaf containing a fragment of the scene 
between Milford and Ferdinand (cf . p. xxii f.) it has been con- 
jectured that in the earlier plan there was no mention of her 
great Services to the people through her good influence on 
the Duke (cf. 43.28 f.) and that her farewell letter in IV. 9, 
in which she alludes to the promise obtained from him, was 
likewise missing; possibly even the entire motive of her 

1 In making the'mistress an Englishwoman Schiller may have intended to recall 
a notorious courtesan named Nancy, who was of Englbh birth and who had been 
for a time at Karl Eugen 's court. She had none of the admirable qualities, how- 
ever, with which Lady Milford is endowed. 
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renundation and departure. It is argued, further, that her 
scene with the Kammerdiener (II. 2) was added at this 
time in order to supply evidence of her avowed sympathy 
with the Duke's oppressed subjects, for in her monologue 
(IV. 8) there is no reference to the Duke's broken pledge; 
the sole motive of her departure is to save the lovers from 
calamity and her own pride from humiliation. ^ 

The quarto leaf is probably not a remnant of the first 
Version (completed about the middle of February), but a 
fragment of the revision in tentative form. In the interval 
between that completion of Luise Mülerin and the resump- 
tion of work in April Schiller had been considering Mary 
Stuart as one of the subjects for his next drama. His read- 
ing for this subject suggested connecting MiHord with the 
Norfolk line (cf. 41. 17 and N.), and it is with this passage 
that the fragment begins. Milford finishes the story of her 
life (41. 12-42. 19) and Ferdinand confesses that he has 
misjudged her (here 44. 10-13). Then it occurs to the poet 
that the sympathy excited by Milford's recital may be 
strengthened by ennobling her office, by making her the 
reformer as weU as the mistress of the Duke. He accord- 
ingly discards the leaf and at the next writing inserts her 
apologia pro vita sua (42. 25-44. o)- This, in tum, provides 
a new motive for her farewell letter (in IV. 9), which had 
read otherwise in the' first Version — if it was found at all. 
The accoimt of Mary Stuarts last moments, furthermore, 
suggested Milford's parting with her maids, which, in con- 
sequence, bears much resemblance to the Queen's leave-tak- 
ing in Schiller's tragedy (cf. N. 106. 14 and Maria Stuart, 
3568 f.). 

While Lady Milford was made nobler and more interesting 
by the changes introduced, it is not likely that her relation 
to the plot was essentially modified. The interview with 
Ferdinand (II. 3) and the preparatory scene (II. i) were 
certainly in the first draft, likewise the scene with Luise 
(IV. 7). Such an important character as Milford would 

^ Cf. Brahm, I. 316 f.; Kettner, SckiUcrsivdict^^ \vi. 
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necessarily appear a second time and Schiller would not 
have missed the streng Situation in which the two women 
confront each other, a Situation which Lessing had used in 
Miss Sara Sampson and which he himself had attempted 
— with ill success — in Fiesco (II. 2). Kettner ^ thinks 
that this scene was revised to motivate Milford's mono- 
logue (IV. 8) and the sensational exit which foUows. It 
seems likely, however, that Müford's renunciation, if not 
her departure, was in the original plan because of its bearing 
on the significance of the catastrophe (cf. Comment on 
IV. 6-9) . It is clear, too, that Milf ord was intended f rom the 
first to gain our sympathy and this could hardly be effected 
by mere recital of her suflferings or by unconfirmed protes- 
tation of virtüous aspirations. There is no reason to as- 
sume, with Brahm (I. 316) that Milford's character "was 
painted blacker in the first draft," much less to suppose 
that she was ever to have had any part in Wurm's intrigue. 
Of this she woidd be incapable. Her threat to Ferdinand 
(w3d& laff alle SWincn fprcngcn") was carried out in her 
attempt to cajole and then to intimidate Luise. There is 
no reason to "wonder at Milford's inactivity" after this 
. threat.2 She takes only that aftemoon to make her plan 
and the very next moming sends for Luise. She does not 
know that her object has, in the interval, been accom- 
plished by other means. Like Wurm; and with much more 
reason, she believes that her rival is the only hindrance to 
the success of her suit. 

There is nothing inconsistent in Milford's speech and con- 
duct that is not so intended by the author. It is a mistake 
to regard this inconsistency as evidence of conflicting plans;' 
on the contrary, these very contradictions are essential to 
her faithful characterization. She is sentimental, emotional 
in a high degree, as sympathetic as her selfishness permits. 
She has no doubt helped some unfortimate individuals, for 

' Sckiüer Studien, p. 45 f. 

s Bellermann, 1. 184. 

s Cf. Düntzer, Erläuterungen tu Kabale und Liebe, p. 158. 
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her conduct in 11. 2 shows her to be capable of a generous 

Impulse. Their gratitude has made her believe that she has 

dried the tears of the land (36. 2), that her hximanity has 

made her the ministermg angel of thousands (43. 2a ff.). 

Her conscience demanded a sedative and responded readüy 

to the autographic prescription. She deceives heiiself easily, 

it is tnie, but not wilfully. Milford's sensationai departüre 

is absolutely tnie to life, both in the resolve and in the 

manner of its execution. Her renunciation loses some of its 

significance because it is an act of impidse, which, to be 

sure, is none the less irrevocable. While her entire r61e in 

Act IV must be regarded as without bearing upon the ac- 

tion of the play, there are valid reasons why this group 

of scenes should not have been omitted (cf. Comment on 

IV. 6-9). . 

The röle of the Kammerdiener is purely episodic as far as 

the action proper is concemed. Nevertheless it is vital in 

— ^ the exposnre of the conditions against which 

-. " Schiller lodges his indictment. Not less out- 

diener ^ -, 11.. 

rageous than the extravagance and hcenüous- 

ness which the Milford scenes disclose was the traffic in 

soldiers that helped to support the large expenditures. The 

actual mler whom Schiller indicts was conspicuously guilty of 

this crime (cf. p. Ixiv). Nor is the old man's recital (11. 2) 

whoUy without effect, f or it reveals to Milford the cost of her 

pleasures and strengthens her final determination to renounce. 

TV. INFLUENCES — PERSONAL, fflSTORICAL 

AND LITERARY 

While the plot and characters of Kabale und Liebe are fic- 
titious and original, there are certain more or less obvious 
resemblances (i) to persons and incidents that were known 
to Schiller either directly, through his own experience and 
environment, or indirectly, through contemporary or earlier 
report; (2) to characters and situations foimd in the wri- 
tings of his predecessors. 
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THE PERSONAL ELEMENT 

Streicher states (cf . p. xvii) that during the composition of 
Kabale und Liebe Schüler had in mind the various members 
of the Mannheim Company to whom the röles woidd be as- 
signed, not merely with reference to the general t)^e but 
even in the matter of individual peculiarities, so that each 
player might be the better fitted to his part and appear as 
in real life. This was especially true of the actor Beil, who 
created the r61e of Miller. The young lovers had their 
coimterparts in Beck and his fianc^e, Karoline Ziegler. The 
lätter was a pretty blonde (cf. i8. i) of eighteen years and 
had Luise's "forget-me-not eyes." Her union with Beck 
was bitterly opposed by her family on religious groimds 
and because of prejudice against the actor's calling. 

Schiller 's passion for Lotte von Wolzogen^ (cf. p. xxi), at 
its height whüe he was revising Kabale und Liebe (May, 
_ „ 1 783) , is thought to have lef t traces on the love- 

__- - tragedy of Ferdinand and Luise. He suflfered 

^^ the torments of jealousy and feit that his 

rivaPs noble birth made the latter a preferred suitor. This 
helped to give reality to Ferdinand's contempt for his patent 
öf nobility as against the dictate of his heart, to his protest 
against the Convention which would sunder a bond decreed 
by heaven (cf. 16. 6-10). Great titles would one day be 
cheap and pure hearts precious, fair thoughts would out- 
weigh noble ancestors (14. 9). Shortly after the New Year 
Visit of Lotte and her mother at Bauerbach Schiller had 
written a Hochzeitgedicht ^ for Frau von Wolzogen's adopted 
daughter Henriette Sturm, who was married February 3, 
1783. There are lines in this poem which express similar 
sentiments and likewise the antipathy which the noble 
rank of his benefactress excited:' 



1 Lotte, too, was jost past sizteen (cf. 95. 18), blue-eyed and blonde. 
« Cf. Werke, ed. Bellermann, IX. 98 ff. 

* Berger, I. 303, rightly observes that these ideas appear striking since both 
the girl and her betrothed were bUrgerßd^ and no dass-differeoce was involved. 
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SBie rnttJ^fam fud^t burd^ 92ang unb Sinnen 

!i)ie leibenbe 9iatur ftc^ Sahnen! .. . 

Tum ^ti, ba« no(<> fein yidb getabelt 

3)etn reined ^eri l^at bic^ geabelt ... 

^aft bu aud^ fo^on an f i e gebadet? 

S)ie t^reunbin, bie bir ®ott gegeben? 

96r abelbrlef — «In f(^öne« 8ebe»r . 

(^nj^ff' t4 ben fie mitgebrod^t) IL 35^42. 
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In January, 1783, Schiller, in Company with Frau von 
Wolzogen, made a visit of several days at the hoüse of Ket 
-_ ^ brother, Forest Commissioner von Ostheim, äi 

^ -^. ' Walldorf. On her way to Baüerbä^h Frau von 

^ ^^ Wolzogen had attended the wedding of Eleo- 
nore ("Lore") von Ostheim who belonged to another bränch 
of the family. Lore lived with her sisters Charlotte and Karo- 
line imder the guardianship of their uncle Baron von Stdn 
at Nordheim, not far distant. They were very intereöting 
young women and Frau von Wolzogen doubtless told 
Schiller much about them. She told them in tum of Par. 
Ritter's identity with the author of Die Räuber and they sent 
him a laurel wreath as a tribute of their adiniration. It iis 
perhaps intended as a delicate compliment thät the lady 
whom President von Walter, foUowing Wurm's suggestioii 
(20. i8), oflfers to Ferdinand as a bride instead of Milford 
is called Friederike von Ostheim (27. 30). 

Both Lore and Charlotte von Ostheim räade loveless 
marriages with the brothers von Kalb. One of them, the 
-_ ^- husband of Lore, had beeil a' high oflBciälät tüe 

Weimar court, but had been retired b^cause 
of malfeasance. He was a widower twice her age,^ a ix^ap 
of imattractive personality, in all respects ill suited to the 
young and charming Lore von Ostheim. It may be guessed 
that Frau von Wolzogen described him to Schiller in- no 
favorable terms and it is possible that the poet ihtentionally 
gave his name to the worthless couirt official iii his play. 
The foUowing year Lore's eider sister Charlotte martied von 
Kalb's brother (a more estimable man) and in April, 1784, 
came to Mannheim, where Schiller's friendship with hex 
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subsequently became very intimate. It was just before the 
first Performance of Kabale und Liebe. Because of the un- 
savory reputation of Major von Kalb 's brother Schiller fdt 
it would be awkward to retain the name which he had 
given to the disreputable chamberlain and at the last 
moment wished to change it. The Mannheim von Kalbs, 
however, rightly beheved that this woidd attract still more 
attention and so it was retained. It is also possible that 
this name, like that of Wurm and von Bock, may have 
been chosen in the first instance as a reminder of the ani- 
mal so called and with a certain idea of appositeness to the 
röle. On the other band Wurm and Bock were famihar 
names in Stuttgart and may have been used in order to 
hold some minor official up to contempt. This seems cer- 
tainly to have been the case with the name of the Presi- 
dent which, in an earher stage of the composition, was Wieser 
(cf. p. xxii). It was probably to Square accounts with the 
--- - petty Ludwigsburg official, Walter, who had 

bestirred himself in connection with Schiller's 
imcomplimentary allusion to the Swiss canton Grisons^ (cf. 
p. xiv), that the Substitution was made. Perhaps the pres- 
ident's son was called Ferdinand because that was the 
name bome by the nobleman who, some years before, had 
played the r61e of husband to the mistress of the reigning 
Duke of Württemberg (cf. p. Ixi). 

Schiller's own home may well have given him some sug- 
gestions for the Miller household. Like the music master 
_ „ Schiller's father had very rigid ideas on the 

P 1 ti virtues of simplicity and contentment with 

one's lot. He would not permit his daughters 
to associate with those more fortunately situated lest envy 
might make them discontented with their simple surround- 
ings.* The mother declared that he stood in the way of 
their social and intellectual advancement and he, in turn, 
reproached her with fostering fooUsh ambitions that could 

> Cf. Berger, I. 240 ff. 
* Cf. Minor, U. 128. 
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never be realized. Streicher (p. 124, Repr. p. 86) relates 
that the innkeeper at Oggersheim, where Schiller lived 
some weeks before going to Bauerbach, was very gruff and 
harsh toward his wife and daughter. The former appears 
to have been curious and gossipy and much addicted to 
novel-reading.^ Possibly Miller's harsh treatment of his 
wife owes something to these experiences, but the charac- 
ters were determined, in the main, by literary modeis. 
Other traces of the personal element are discoverable (cf. 
N. 126. 22). 

These reminiscences of the poet's personal experiences 
and environment are of trifling consequence for the study 
of the play except as they show the intimate reality wiüi 
which it was written. This would be expected as a matter 
of course in a work of Goethe but is not characteristic of 
Schiller. Of much more consequence is the reflection of 
Schiller's environment in the larger sense, the identifica- 
tion of contemporary or recent persons and events to which 
the poet holds up the mirror in his play. According to 
Streicher (p. 174, Repr., p. 118) "many scenes, and not the 
least important ones, were founded on current traditions 
which would fiU many pages. The poet believed that these 
would be most fittingly employed in this play and merely 
used care in disguising his facts so that neither persons 
nor places should be easüy discoverable." It is the reaUty 
of the backgroimd that makes the historical element in this 
drama so signiücant. 

THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

The scene of Kabale und Liehe is laid in a small German 
capital. Neither the city nor the prince receives any 
name. No actual personage is introduced. No facts, as 
such, are employed. Close scrutiny, however, reveals a 
nimiber of specific points in matters of time, place, incident 
and characterization which have more than accidental re- 

> Cf Minor, II. 129. 
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semblance to the facts of history. Even without Streicher's 
Statement, quoted above, this is obvious to any who turn 
from Sehiller's play to the accounts of contemporary and 
later historians of Württemberg. The many instances^ are 
cited in the notes on the respective passages to which ref- 
erence will be made in the historical sketch that foUows. 

Of all the German states in the eighteenth Century that 
suffered from the curse of extravagant and licentious 
princes none was worse off than Württemberg. ^ Except for 
the brief period 1 733-1 744 the govemment for a Century 
(1693-1793) was under two dukes, Eberhard Ludwig (1693- 
1733) and Karl Eugen (i 744-1 793), who were conspicuous 
rcpresentatives of that dissolute absolutism which emulated 
the decadent French monarchy. The people were robbed 
systematicaUy, not only by crushing taxation, but by de- 
liberate confiscation of public and private property. Those 
who ventured to protest, however high their Station, risked 
liberty and life. Men were thrown into foul dimgeons, 
without explanation or hearing, and lay there five or ten 
years^ or tili a whim of the Duke released them. Württemr 
berg had received a Constitution two centuries before and 
each succeeding ruler at his accession swore to respect it, 
but they nevertheless held themselves "answerable only to 
God.*' To a deputation that ventured to remind Karl 
Eugen of the rights of the fatherland, His Highness re- 
torted, »Äöa« ©aterlanbl S^ bin ba« SSaterlonb!" — showing 
that he preached as well as practised the doctrine of 
Louis XIV. 

Eberhard Ludwig began his reign with fair promise 
which, however, was not fulfilled. About 1703 he became 
infatuated with an unscrupulous adventuress, MUe. von 
Grävenitz,' who had come from Mecklenburg to Stuttgart 

> Th^se are coUected by MüUer, ScktUers Kßbale und Liebe, pp. 1-23. 

. s For a circumstantial accoimt see Job. Gottf . Pabl's Geschichte von Württem- 
berg, vol. V. Stuttgart, 1830. 

.. s Pab), V. 35 ff. A grapbic sketcb of ber career, up to ber marriage to von 
Würben, is given by tbe Württemberg bistorian L. T. Spittler, SämmÜiche Werke, 
Xn. 321-50. Tbe essay (left incomplete) was written about 1785. 
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where her brother was a captain in the Duke's servke. He 
showered presents upon her, had her made a countess and 
sought to make her his wife by a marriage ceremony with- 
out even divorcing his lawful wife. Protests were made to 
the Emperor, who commanded her to leave the conntry 
forthwith. Certain powerful officials lamented her depar- 
ture because they had used her as a tool to control the Duke. 
They accordingly planned a marriage for her-with an elderly> 
impoverished Bohemian count, Ferdinand von Würben, so 
that her residence in Stuttgart might not be questioned. 
The count received a high official title and a handsome an- 
nuity and, as agreed, lef t soon af ter the ceremony, never to 
return (Pahl, V. 38 f.).^ This event was long remembered 
and doubtless suggested to Schiller Lady Milford's proposed 
marriage to Ferdinand von Walter (cf. 19. 18 and N.)- 

After her marriage Grävenitz reestablished herseif in 
princely splendor at Stuttgart as the Landhofmeisterin von 
Würben, more insolent and domineering than ever. With 
the aid of her subservient tools she practically ruled the 
country (Pahl, V. 41 f.). The Duchess having meanwhile 
maintained her residence in the palace, the Duke trans- 
ferred his capital to Ludwigsburg, a few miles north ^ of 
Stuttgart, where a magnificent palace was in course of con- 
struction (cf. N. 31. 26). With him went Grävenitz, who 
had achieved her crowning triumph. Her fall came a few 
years later (1731). She was now nearly fifty years of age 
and was losing her power over the Duke as well as over 
others whom she had ruled so arrogantly. After stubbom 
resistance Grävenitz submitted and retired to Heidelberg. 
Although forced to relinquish her ill-gotten landed posses- 
sions she was allowed to retain her large personal weal^th. 
"Thus," says Pahl (V. 50 f.), "did she disappear from the 
scene, pursued by the abhorrence and the curses of her 
coimtless victims. The mischief she had done contlnued 

1 According to Spittler, who had access to authentic recozds, von Würben was 
paid 20,000 fik>rins outright and was guaranteed 8000 florins annually for life. 
He letiüned to Vienna, wbeDce he had been brought. 
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for many years and much of it was irreparable. She has 
left a blot on oiir history which time will never obliterate." 

The career of this notorious courtesan seems to have fur- 
nished more than one Suggestion for Kabale und Liehe, All 
that is reprehensible in Lady Milford is due to Grävenitz, 
in so far as Schiller had an actual model in mind. Her am- 
bition (32. 14 f.); her love of display and prodigal extrava- 
gance (31. 22-28, 93. 26 f.); her ruthless self-will (46. 19-26, 
IOC. 4-9); in particular, her influence in governmental af- 
fairs as an intermediary between the Duke and his officials 
(19. 21-23, 62. i) and her mastery of him through his 
passions (19. 23 f., 43. 21 f.): — these are all characteristic 
of Grävenitz, but entirely inapplicable to Franziska von 
Hohenheim, the mistress of Karl Eugen. And Ferdinand's 
denimdation of Milford as a notorious courtesan, despised 
by the meanest laborer, (26. lo, 27. 2-8), as responsible for 
imprecedented extortion (40. 24 f.), can suggest only the 
former. The duke involved with this mistress, moreover, 
is Eberhard Ludwig, for Karl Eugen tolerated no meddling 
with his ducal prerogatives, however indulgent he might 
otherwise be to his *Franzele.' 

At Eberhard Ludwig's death (1733) the succession passed 
to his Cousin, Karl Alexander. The latter died suddenly in 
1737, leaving three sons. The eldest, Karl Eugen, was only 
nine years old (bom February 11, 1728). His early child- 
hood, tili his eighth year, had been spent with his grand- 
mother; after his father's death his education was supervised 
by his mother. Except for a brief period before his father's 
death he was never subjected to the authoritative control 
which his headstrong nature needed. His education, too, 
seems to have suffered for, notwithstanding his intelligence, 
his acquirements were very superficial. 

In December, 1741, Karl Eugen, with his two brothers, 
was sent to the Prussian Court to be fitted for his future 
Position. Frederick H, later to be called "the Great," had 
already won his first victories in the Süesian Wars and 
while still crown prince had written his AtUi-Macchiavel, a 
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noteworthy essay on the duties of sovereigns. A better 
mentor for the future mler of Württemberg, it seemed, 
could scarcely be chosen. The boy quickly won the favor 
of Frederick, who declared that "his character and endow- 
ments fitted him to rule greater states than that which 
Providence had entrusted to him." By precept and exam- 
ple the Prussian King coidd teach his yoimg pupil the ideal 
of a ruler's duty to his people. "Do not suppose," Frede- 
rick admonished him, " that Württemberg has been created 
for you, but rather that Providence has sent you into the 
World to make this nation happy." While Karl Eugen 
began his reign as if mindful of this admonition, he soon 
beüed it most eflfectually. 

Before he was sixteen Karl Eugen, through Frederick^s 
recommendation, was declared by imperial edict to be "of 
age" and eligible to the succession (1744). On his way 
home he was betrothed to Friederike of Baireuth, the twelve- 
year-old niece of Frederick. He married her four years 
later, but the union proved unfortunate. She was reserved 
and formal and f ailed to gain the aflfection of the amiable, im- 
petuous young duke. After eight years, when Karl Eugen had 
entered upon his career of profligacy and, finally, had made a 
French court singer his mistress, she lef t him, never to retum. 

Under the regency (i 737-1 744) the reforms instituted by 
Karl Alexander had been carried forward and for the first 
five or six years after the young Duke's accession his able 
and faithful counselors retained control of affairs. Gradu- 
ally, however, his superficial, plöasure-loving nature asser- 
ted itself and he replaced them with inexperienced, im- 
scrupulous ministers, who were only concemed to gain his 
favor by gratifying his whims. It is not possible to re- 
cite here the details of Karl Eugen's crimes during the next 
twenty-five years, ^ a period of misrule scarcely equaled in the 
dark record of eighteenth-century absolutism in Germany. 

1 An excellent, unbiased account of Karl Eugen, by Stalin, will be foiind in 
Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, XV. 376-393; a circumstantial and veiy severe 
account in Pahl, Geschichte von Württemberg, V. 104-190; brief sketches in Minor. 
I. 47-58 and Berger, I. 53-59. 
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Karl Eugen, as might be expected from a pupil of Fred- 
erick the Great, took measures to improve and increase the 
army, more for the sake of display, however, than for rea- 
sons of expediency. He was exceedingly vain and took 
delight in parades and military spectacles. He built mag- 
nificent palaces, "created paradises from wildemesses" (cf. 
31. 23-26 and N.), spent a hundred thousand on a Single 
birthday celebration (cf. 31. 28 and N.). His opera Com- 
pany (cf. N. 65. 9) was one of the finest in Europe, a com- 
poser was brought from Italy, a famous ballet master from 
Paris. The court was as Hcentious as it was extravagant. 
After the departure of the Duchess Friederike, in 1756, 
Karl Eugen cast aside the last vestige of restraint and sur- 
rounded himself with infamous adventuresses (cf. 43. 16 and 
N.) on whom he lavished money and jewels. Nor were the 
wives and daughters of Württemberg safe if they attracted 
his attention (cf. 43. 7 and N.), for he had willing agents to 
abet his designs. The Duke was fond of travel and made 
numerous joumeys, usually with a large and disreputable 
train. He went several times to Venice for the camival 
season (cf. 34. 8), often to Hamburg (cf. N. 42. 8) and also 
visited Paris and London. 

To meet these expenditures even the xmprecedented tax- 
ation (40. 24) and systematic robbery of the public treas- 
ury did not suffice. A shameless traffic in official positions 
was maintained, in which the Duke's agent was a notorious 
scoundrel named Lorenz Wittleder, once a journeyman 
tanner. In 1753 Karl Eugen hit upon a plan that added 
materially to his revenues. He made a treaty with France 
to equip and drill 6000 infantry, to be ready upon demand 
for Service with the French army, receiving therefor an an- 
nual subsidy equal to the estimated cost of maintaining 
these troops. When France called for the troops at the 
beginning of the Seven Years' War (1756), however, Karl 
Eugen had only 2000 men under arms. The complement 
was recruited in a few months in most outrageous and 
brutal fashion. The Protestant Swabians were bitterly op- 
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posed to the Duke's alKance with a Roman Catholic power 
against Frederick the Great in a war which did not concem 
their own country. In June, 1757, the protests developed 
into open mutiny, which was put down with great severity 
(cf. 35. 3 and N.). The Duke's most active agent in this 
work was PhiHpp Friedrich Rieger, who had entered his 
Service after some experience in the Prussian army, in 
1755; for reward he was made a colonel. In the campaigns 
that followed the ill-trained Württemberg troops made a 
poor showing. In 1759 Kari Eugen renewed the treaty, in- 
creasing his quota to 12,000 men, and at the close of the 
war his forces numbered 14,000. He continued this ne- 
farious traffic for many years and was ready to offer his 
troops to England during the American Revolution. They 
were probably not accepted, although it is a fact that a 
batallion was recruited for this service (cf. 34. 17 and N.). 
Public sentiment in Württemberg, as elsewhere in Ger- 
many, was with the American Colonies. 

In 1758 a man entered Karl Eugen*s service who was 
destined to overthrow the powerful Rieger. This was 
Count Samuel Friedrich von Montmartin, a diplomat of 
the most unscrupulous type. He became a prime favorite 
and succeeded in convincing the Duke that Rieger was 
guilty of treason. Montmartin is supposed to have used 
forged letters which apparently impHcated Rieger in trea- 
sonable communication with Prussia (cf. 21. 7, 61. 2 and 
N.). In 1762, without a word of waming. Rieger was pub- 
licly disgraced and taken to the fortress of Hohentwiel, 
where he languished in a dungeon for more than a year, 
almost without food and Hght (cf. 56. 5 and N.), no word 
of explanation being accorded him. His imprisonment 
lasted untü 1766, when — with equal unceremoniousness — 
he was released. Many more worthy men suffered a like 
fate, among them the eminent Jurist Johann Jakob Moser, 
Karl Eugen*s former teacher, who was imprisoned five 
years for remonstrating against the Duke's high-handed 
dissolution of the Diet (1759). The gifted yoet SkOc^süöwsX. 
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ojffended the Duke, possibly by bis outspoken censure of 
the Gennan princes who were selling troops to England,^ 
and was confined in the fortress of Hohenasperg for ten 
years until a poem on Frederick the Great, lately deceased 
(1786), provoked such an eamest demand from all parts of 
Germany for bis release that Karl Eugen found it expedient 
to comply. 

After bis liberation Rieger was restored to favor and 
ultimately became commandant at the Hohenasperg. On 
the occasion of bis death (1782) Schiller wrote a fulsome 
eidogy^ which can be explaincd, perhaps, by the fact that 
he was the poet's godfather and always a good friend of 
the family. He is said, moreover, to have been an amiable, 
well-meaning man when bis selfish ambition did not sufFer 
thereby. Schiller has given a readable sketch of the Rieger- 
Montmartin incident, with some embellishment, in bis 
Short Story, Das Spiel des Schicksals (1789).^ Montmartin 
was dismissed about the time of Rieger's release, bis in- 
trigues and avarice, in abetting which the notorious Witt- 
leder was bis tool, having exhausted even Karl Eugen^s 
patience. The latter, moreover, was halted somewbat in 
bis reckless course by the action of the Estates in refusing 
compliance with bis insatiable demands for money and ap- 
pealing to the Emperor for relief (1764). At first the Duke 
showed bis patemal wrath by transferring bis capital from 
Stuttgart to Ludwigsburg (cf. N. 31. 26). When the nego- 
tiations were concluded, however (1770), he made certain 
concessions and agreed to a reduction of nearly one half in 
the annual allowance for court expenses. While certain of 
the old abuses continued for some time thereafter, Karl 
Eugen seemed to have tired of bis reckless self-indulgence 
and manifested more interest in the welfare of bis subjects. 
His foremost achievement was the establishment of the so- 

J Possibly, too, by his frank criticism of Karl Eugen and by witty epigrams 
at his expense; cf. Thomas, p. 25. The immediate cause of his imprisonment 
has never been ascertained; cf. DNL, vol. 81, p. 295. 

* Werke, ed. Bellermann, EX. 91 f. 
ff^erke, ed. Bellermann, DC. 55-68. 
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called Karlsschule, which began in a small way, in 1770, as 
a school for orphaned boys.^ 

Much of the change for the better in the last twenty 
years of Karl Eugen's life is credited to the influenae of 
Franziska von Hohenheim. When he first saw her, in 
1769, she was twenty-one years old and had been married 
five years to Baron Friedrich von Leutrum, a surly, repul- 
sive man who had given her nothing but wealth and social 
Position. Franziska von Bemerdin was herseif of noble 
birth, but her father was impoverished and she was sacri- 
ficed to repair the family fortunes. The story is told by a 
Uttle slip of paper, found among Franziska's effects, on 
which she had written these words: "Married when I was 
hardly sixteen, a mere child as it were, without any incü- 
nation, without any love, merely because they said to me, 
* You must marry von Leutrum/ " 

Franziska, though not beautiful, seems to have attracted 
the Duke from the first. He found further opportunity of 
seeing her by extending to herseif and the baron flattering 
— though to the latter imwelcome — invitations to parti- 
cipate in hunting parties and other festivities. Karl Eugen 
was handsome, witty, an ardent wooer (cf. 31. 14 and N.), 
famed as a dangerous rival. The ill-favored von Leutrum 
perceived the Situation and vented his wrath on Franziska 
when they retumed to their home in Pforzheim. Reports 
of his harsh treatment reached Karl Eugen, who promptly 
visited the baroness at her home. At this time, as well as 
before, he probably urged her to leave von Leutrum and 
place herseif under his protection, but her sense of duty 
forbade it. Finally, in November, 1771, she 3delded. A 
divorce was speedily obtained for her and in January, 1772, 
she accompanied Karl Eugen to his palace. Two years 
afterward the Emperor created her Countess von Hohen- 
heim, the title by which she is famüiarly known.^ Five 

1 Cf. Thomas, p. 13 ff. 

* For a detaiied account of the foregoing incidents, see L. Vely: Herzog Karl 
von Württemberg und Franziska von Hohenheim (Stuttgart, 1876), chaps. II and 

in. 
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years after the death of the Duchess Friederike she became 
Karl Eugen's wife (1785).^ This union brought to Karl 
Eugen domestic happiness such as he had not hitherto en- 
joyed. Franziska was a woman of simple, homely tastes, 
with a fair education and intelligent appreciation of art and 
poetry. With tact and sincere devotion to Karl Eugen she 
gained control of him and brought out the better side of 
his nature. Thus, indirectly — for she did not concem her- 
seif with public affairs — she made him a better ruler as 
well as a better man and all accoimts, contemporary and 
subsequent, agree that the people of Württemberg "owed 
her an immeasurable debt of gratitude." She endeared her- 
self to all by her winsome manner and became known as a 
friend of the needy (cf. N. 36. 23). The School for Girls, 
estabhshed as a counterpart to the Military Academy, was 
imder her especial patronage. Schiller celebrates her in 
this capacity in a poem of the year 1781^ and in a school 
oration delivered on her birthday, January 10, 1779, he 
lauds her as a philanthropist, as the friend of the lowly, 
"whose tears of joy and thanksgiving are a higher tribute 
than the applause of the noble Company assembled in her 
honor."^ It is from Franziska, as already noted, that Lady 
Milford has her saving quaUties. 

Although the prince in Kabale und Liebe remains behind 
the scenes his identity is plainly feit. As in the case of 
Lady Milford, the figure is a composite of two Originals, 
Eberhard Ludwig and Karl Eugen. 

LITERARY FORERUNNERS 

Schiller called Kabale und Liebe ein bürgcrltd^cö ^vautv^ 
fpicl in Order to indicate that it was a tragedy of private 

1 The delay was due to the refusal of the Roman Catholic church to sanction 
his marriage to a divorc^ and a Protestant. The ceremony was performed 
secretly and was not announced untQ a year later. In 1791 the Pope declared 
Franziska's first marriage invalid and recognized the validity of that with Kai) 
Eugen. 

* Werke, ed. Bellermann, EX. 25 f. 

* Werke, ed. Bellermann, XIII. 436. 
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life which involved persons of the bourgeoisie, tlie untitled 
middle class. Until af ter the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
M'rfrii ^^^ German tragedy had consisted mainly of 

_- translations and imitations of the French clas- 

_ , sical tragedy of the seventeenth Century which 

^ ^ took its themes f rom the history and legend of 

Ancient Greece and Rome and the Orient. The heroes were 
of royal or noble birth and the action usually involved the 
State as weU as the individual characters. The deeds of 
ordinary men and women were deemed unworthy of rep- 
resentation in tragedy. This tradition of the French trag- 
edy was maintained by Voltaire in the eighteenth Century. 
In England Shakespeare had shown an independence of 
ancient modeis, both in form and theme, which found no 
favor with the pseudo-classical dramatists of France, who 
made a fetish of certain characteristics of Greek and Roman 
tragedy — notably of the unities of time and place — with- 
out regard to changed conditions and yet often modemized 
the thought and diction in most incongruous fashion. But 
even Shakespeare's tragedies have, for the most part, 
heroes of royal Station, whether taken from EngUsh or from 
foreign history. While this is not stricüy true of Othello 
and Romeo and Juliet, these tragedies in no sense represent 
ordinary persons *of the middle dass. In Shakespeare, how- 
ever, the Station of the characters is incidental and is over- 
shadowed by the portrayal of elemental human passions. 

It was in England that the middle class first attained 
social emancipation and, by the Revolution of 1688, poli- 
- .-- , tical freedom. In the Century that elapsed be- 

r f fore the French Revolution EngHsh poUtical 

-, , philosophy was a fruitful source of Inspiration 

for the poUtical philosophers of France and the 
freedom of the English people was the ideal which the vic- 
tims of German despotism set before them (cf. Ferdinand's 
words, 40. 10-16). It was in England, accordingly, that the 
middle dass first found a place on the stage and in litera- 
ture. The first middle-class tragedy was The London Mex- 
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chatU or the History of George Barnwell j^ produced with 

enormous success at the Drury Lane Theater, in 1 73 1 . The 

author was George Lillo, a jeweler by calling. This trag- 

edy is celebrated because of its significance in the history of 

the modern drama rather than for any intrinsic merit, either 

literary or dramatic. It is a crudely told story, founded on 

a populär ballad, of a London apprentice, Barnwell, who 

sacrifices the brietest prospects, including that of marriage 

with his employer's daughter, for the sake of an unscrupu- 

lous adventnress, Millwood. He steals from his employer, 

then murders his iincle, with the motive of robbery, and 

ends his career on the gaUows with his temptress. The 

moral of the tragedy is very obtmsive and is, in addition, 

expressly pointed in an epilogue. Lillo's play was the pro- 

genitor of a long Une, with which we are not here concemed. 

A few years later another great type of middle-class 

literature was created in the so-caJled f amily novels of Samuel 

_,. - , , Richardson ( 1 689-1 76 1)^ a London stationer 
Ricn&rasoxi s « •. « ii_j.jr i.* 1*11* 

_ .- and prmter who was celebrated for ms skill m 

-_ ^ letter-writing. Hisfirstnovel(i74o),Pawß/a, öt 

Virttie Rewardedj teils of a young girl of humble 

Station who is maid to a woman of wealth and position. 

The latter dies, and her son, an attractive but unscrupulous 

yoimg man, seeks to seduce Pamela. The girl resists every 

temptation and at last wins the young man's respect as 

well as his love and he makes her his wife. The simplicity 

and homely reality of this story, combined with its high 

moral tone gained for it instant and pronounced success. 

The reasons for this success are similar to those which af- 

fected that of the middle-class tragedy. The people were 

weary of the conventional love-stories of princes and prin- 

cesses which had not a trace of reality or of himian nature as 

they knew it. There is no hint of social conflict in Pamela; 

the story of the poor girl and her wealthy lover is told with a 

* Edited, with introduction and notes, by A. W. Ward (D. C. Heath & Co.). 
Cf. Hettner: Literaturgeschickte des XVIII. Jahrhunderts, I. 466 ff. Kettner, 
Lessings Dramen, p. 9 ff. 

« Cf. Hettner, I. 418 ff. 
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purely moral purpose. Richardson's second novel, Clarissa 
Harlowe (1748), is his greatest and is the one which is cele- 
brated in Continental üterature as the forerunner of Rous- 
seau's La nouvelle Hilotse and of Goethe's Werthers Leiden. * 
It exercised direct and important influenae on Lessing^s 
two tragedies, Miss Sara Sampson and Emilia Galotti.^ 
Like his first novel, Clarissa is in epistolary form.^ The 
work is inordinately long for the modern reader, Alling five 
large volnmes,* but it was eagerly devoured in those days. 
The Story is very simple and, like its predecessor, has a 
strongly marked moral purpose, without social or poHtical 
tendency. Clarissa has been betrothed against her will to 
a man whom she does not love. Lovelace has won her 
heart and persuades her to elope with him under a promise 
of marriage which he does not keep. She is proof against 
his wiles, even when he takes her into a gay and inmioral 
London household. Her purity almost disarms him but 
finally he 3delds to his baser Impulses and brings her into 
his power by means of a drug. Clarissa is overcome by 
shame and grief and dies of a broken heart. A striking 
characteristic of this novel is the charming personality of 
Lovelace which makes him dangerous even to the most vir- 
tuous. This is a trait which reappears in many of the works 
influenced by Clarissa Harlowe, notably in the two tragedies 
of Lessing above mentioned.^ 

Li France the origins of the middle-dass drama and the 
_, family novel are associated, respectively, with 

-_.--- _- Denis Diderot (17 13-1784) and Jean Jacques 
. _, - Rousseau (17 12-1778), both of whom were in-* 
-. fluenced by the EngUsh movement discussed 

above, as well as by their own philosophical 
and poUtical theories. Diderot^s importance as philosopher 

1 Cf. Erich Schmidt, Richardson, Rousseau und Goethe. 

* Cf. Kettner, Lessings Dramen, pp. 14-18, 178-83, 194-213. 
» Cf. Erich Schmidt, ibid., 71 flf. 

< In Leslie Stephen's Standard edition of Richardson's works 12 voLs. London, 
1883. There is a good abridgment (515 pp.) by Charles H. Jones (Henry Holt & 
Co.). 

* Eettner, ibid., p. 204 f. 
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and critic far exceeds that achieved through his dramas 
which have only historical interest, while Rousseau's fame 
rests quite as much upon his political writings, Discours sur 
VifUgaliU (1755) and Le contrat social (1762), and his theory 
of education, as set forth in Emile ou de V^ucation (1762), 
as upon his epistolary novel, Julie ou la nouvelle Helotse 
(1761). Diderot, however, as well as Rousseau, in the move- 
ment here under consideration, exerted a powerfid influenae 
in Germany and added to the impulse received from Eng- 
land the motif of class distinction. Neither in France nor 
in Germany is there, at first, a Suggestion of conflict, an 
antithesis of virtuous bourgeoisie and vicious aristocracy. 
When lovers are parted by difference of Station the out- 
come is accepted as inevitable. There is a mild protest, 
expressed or implied, against the Convention that makes 
the cleft impassable, but no demand that it be otherwise. 
This resignation to existing conditions is particularly char- 
acteristic of Diderot. Le phre de famille (1758) is rather a 
drama of family Ufe than of the middle class, as such. 

In 1760 Diderot's play was translated by Lessing, who 
at this time esteemed the author highly, both as dramatist 
_.. - , and critic. Through Lessing's translation Der 

TS, Hausvater} as it was called in German, became 

r \yf widely known and some years later (1780) 

served as a model for Der deutsche Hausvater 
of Gemmingen (17 55-1836), whose drama, in turn, gave 
Schiller not a few suggestions for Kabale und Liebe. Dide- 
rot*s play seems, moreover, to have exerted some direct in- 
fluence on Schiller^s. St. Albin has fallen in love with 
Sophie, a girl in humble circumstances, and is willing to 
sacrifice position and wealth and to flee with her. He vows 
etemal fidelity, but Sophie, Uke Luise, reminds her lover of 
the gulf that separates them and wiU not take him from 
his father (II. 9; cf. N. 73. 13).^ This father, however, is in 

1 DNL, vol. 6s (Lessings Werke, vol. 8), pp. 305-392. 

* The reference is to Act II, Scene 9 of Diderot's play. The work referred to 
is not designated when indicated by the contezt. All references to Notes are to 
those on Kabale und Liebe in this volume. 
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no sense the prototype of President von Walter. D'Orbes- 
son sympathizes deeply with the lovers and would gladly 
grant his son's prayer if any less insuperable barrier ex- 
isted. He sends for Sophie and begs her to give St. Albin 
up and leave Paris. Meanwhile his brother-in-law, the 
Comtur d^Anlnoi, has resorted to more forcible measures. 
He has secured an order for Sophie^s arrest and when the 
poUce fail to find her in her lodgings they come to d'Orbes- 
son's house, whither the girl has been brought for refuge by 
Germeuil, St. Albin's friend and a suitor for his sister's 
hand. The police enter and attempt to arrest Sophie, who 
is defended by St. Albin with drawn sword (V. 12), while 
the Comtur nrges them to seize her, a Situation to which the 
final scene of Act II in Kabale und Liehe is strikingly similar 
(cf. N. 56. 15). Suddenly, however, the Comtur discovers 
that Sophie is his niece, who had been Uving in poverty 
with her widowed mother in the provinces and has come to 
Paris hoping to find her wealthy uncle. By this expedient 
a happy ending is provided without defiance of Convention^ 

The first familv trage^ v in Germany was Lessing's Miss 

Sara Sampson (1755). Despite serious imperfections it 

. , achieved a success as noteworthy as that of 

essmg s j^g English prototype. The heroine has eloped 

e with her lover Meilefont, trusting in his prom- 

bampson . - . i- i_ 1! i. f. 

ise of marnage, which, however, he contmues 

to postpone, on the pretext that it will lose him a legacy. 

The real reason is his reluctance to limit the Hberty which 

he has hitherto enjoyed (IV. 2). He is troubled, too, by the 

interference of a former mistress, Marwood, who has bome 

him a daughter and who seeks to regain her mastery of 

him. To gratify her supposed curiosity and hoping that 

she will, according to promise, then cease to molest him, 

Meilefont foolishly lets Marwood meet Sara. Still more 

foolishly does he let Marwood get him out of the way by a 

specious ruse. Left alone with Sara, Marwood teils the 

story of Meilefont 's past, finally revealing herseif as his de- 

serted mistress, as the mother of his child. Sara swoons 
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and Marwood pretends to revive her with a powder, which 
is in reality a deadly poison and which ends her life a few 
minutes after Mellefont*s retum. Overcome with grief and 
remorse he stabs himself and falls d3dng beside Sarahs body. 

Sara's love-story is in many particulars similar to Clarissa 
Harlowe's and both her character and that of Mellefont 
owe much to Richardson^s novel. The meeting of Mar- 
wood and Sara was probably suggested by a Situation in 
vol. IV of Richardson's Pamela} This scene (IV. 8), though 
poorly motivated, is very effective, by far the strengest in 
the play, and became a model for Schiller in both Fiesco 
(II. 2) and Kabale und Liebe (IV. 7), as it had been for 
Genuningen. While the Situation and the outcome differ 
greatly, the idea of letting the two rivals confront each 
other is identical. Marwood's recital to Sara may well 
have suggested Milford's recital to Ferdinand, particularly 
as a means of exciting sympathy for a woman we are pre- 
pared to despise. In Miss Sara Sampsofiy too, is created 
the Situation of the moral weakhng placed between two 
women who are diametrical opposites, for in the London 
Merckant it is scarcely more than suggested. It is this 
Situation which is responsible for Ferdinand von Walter's 
brief period of vacillation (II. 3 and 5), despite the vast dif- 
ference between him and Lessing's Mellefont. An obvious 
extemal resemblance to Miss Sara Sampson (II. i and 2) is 
found in the scene where Milford awaits Ferdinand's visit 
and talks with her maid of the hoped-for conquest (II. i) 
and in the nervous anxiety with which she receives the an- 
nouncement of his arrival (II. 2, end). Lessing, in tum, 
had his Suggestion from the London Merchant (I. 3). 

While Miss Sara Sampson is merely a family-tragedy, a 
dramatization of the Uterary genre created by Richardson, 
P ... Emilia Galotti (1772) introduces the antithesis 

^ . of aristocracy and bourgeoisie. It is not a tale 

of lovers parted by the inexorable law of caste, 
such as La nouvelle HSlotse, but of a modern Virginia who is 

^ Kettner, Lessings Dramen, p. i8i. 
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slain by her father, to whom her virtue is dearer than her 
life. The antithesis is not of aristocracy and bourgeoisie 
as such — f or the plebeian Emilia is about to be happily 1 
married to a nobleman, Count Appian i, whose ideals of life 1 
and conduct are identical with Fer lather's — but as rep- 1 
resentative, respectively, of vice and virtue, both moral 
and civic. The tragedy was a damning indictment of the 
princely Ucentiousness which was rife in Germany, as eise- ; 
where/ and thus became the forerunner of that type of 
bürQcrlid&c« Sraucrfptcl which is most powerfully exemplified 
in Kabale und Liebe, the type in which the ethical Import 
is poUtical as well as social. 

The Story oi Emüia Galotti^ has Httle resemblance to that 
of Kabale und Liebe, but the technique, the characters and • 
even the language had a marked influence upon Schiller's 
pl^ as upon many others of the period. By reason of its 
almost perfect technical structiure Lessing*s tragedy, the 
first in Germany that is still played, became a model for 
students of dramatic composition. Although Schiller, as 
well as Goethe, professed to find it artificial and cold, miss- 
ing in the work of the mature and practised craftsman the 
spark of youthful and original genius, both leamed from it 
more than they wot. 

The influence of the technique of Emilia Galotti upon 
that of Kabale und Liebe appears particularly in the inde- 
pendent action taken by associates in the Opposition, by 
the President and Wurm and by the prince and Marinelli, 
respectively. The prince makes a trial on his own accoimt 
and fails. He is forced to confess his. mistake to Marinelli 
(IV. i) and to leave matters entirely in the latter 's hands. 
Just so the President employs open force (II. 6, 7) without 
Wurmes Cooperation and in disregard of his waming (I. 5). 
He is later made to admit that he had committed a gross 
blunder (III. i) and must humbly defer to Wurm's judg- 

* Cf. Thomas, p. iis f. 

* The Student of Kabale und Liebe should have read Lessing's tragedy. If 
:he Story is not familiär, see Sime's Lessing, vol. 11. chap. !<). 
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ment. In the end the plans of both Marinelli and Wurm 
are frustrated because they miscalculate the conduct of 
others (the former of Odoardo*s, the latter of Ferdinand's) 
and each at last must hear his patron Charge him with the 
onus of the tragic outcome. Cf. further N. 17. 13. 

The characters of Emilia Galotti were the protot)^es of 
familiär figures in the middle-class drama of the succeeding 
generation. The stern, upright father, who jealously guards 
the honor of his family against the peril of moral contam- 
ination by the wicked aristocracy; the well-meaning, foolish 
mother, who is ambitious for her daughter's social advance- 
ment; the unsophisticated girl, whose sweetness attracts a 
titled lover, dishonorable by inclination or by mandate of 
the social order; the unscrupulous agent, who makes and 
executes the plot that is expected to accompUsh the desired 
end; the "woman with a past," one of Üie titled lover's 
victims, who is a foil to his latest quarry and who may 
become his nemesisV These characters vary somewhat ac- 
cording to the circimistances represented. Occasionally the 
titled lover is honorable, like Ferdinand von Walter or like 
young Langen in Wagner's Reve nach der Thatj but en- 
coimters the relentless Opposition of a parent, the former 
his father's, the latter his mother's. The parent may be 
high minded and in sjnnpathy with the lovers, but honestly 
convinced of the impropriety of a mesalliance, as in the 
case of Le phre de famüle of Diderot and Der deutsche Haus- 
vater of Gemmingen. Again, the Station of the lovers may 
be interchanged, as in Lenz's Der Hofmeister and in Rous- 
seau*s novel. In nearly every instance the heroine surren- 
ders her honor and her sin precipitates her tragic fate. 
This Clement is whoUy absent in Kabale und Liebe, where 
no stain of the heroine's purity is even suggested. Schiller 
avoided, with advantage, this easy and conventional motif. 
^ The characters of Kabale und Liebe most clearly in- 
debted to Emilia Galotti are Miller and his wife, who pre- 
sent the same contrast as do Odoardo and Claudia. Frau 
Miller, like Claudia, must bear her husband^s reproaches 
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for her foolish ambition (cf. K. u, L, I. i and E. G, 11. 4) 
and in much stronger language. The Millers are below the 
Galottis in Station, with a corresponding difference in en- 
vironment and speech. Luise and Emilia seem to have 
little in common because of the different circmnstances in 
which they are placed, yet there are some points of re- 
semblance. Both are pious and observe the practices of 
religion, to the satisfaction of their suitors (£. G, II. 7, 
K. u. L. I. 2); both are absolutely subject to parental au- 
thority (Emilia II. 6, Luise V. i, 2), both owe their training 
chiefly to the father and his moral Standard is theirs; both 
are excessively self-conscious and addicted to sophistic 
analysis of their experiences and feeUngs. The conspira- 
tors Marinelli and Wurm differ in Station, the former a 
marquis, the latter a renegade plebeian. Wurmes role is 
more strongly motivated than Marinelli's for, in addition 
to currying favor with his master, the secretary has two 
strong personal groimds of action, to avenge an insult and 
to remQY£_a.fancied rival. There is Httle reason for com- 
paring Orsina and Milford; they are placed in whoUy 
different situations, their characters and motives are in 
striking contrast. Both, to be sure, excite sympathy 
for women of their class, but in opposite circumstances. 
Orsina's sun has set, Milford's is at its 2enith. One 
thing they have in conmion, their contempt for the des- 
picable creatures of princely favor who masquerade as 
men. Milford's scathing characterization of the .puppets 
that Surround her (IL i) and her parting words to 
von Kalb (IV. 9) recall Orsina's scomful treatment of 
Marinem (IV. 3). 

There are certain passages in Kabale und Liebe that show 
a striking verbal resemblance to Emilia Galotti, in some 
instances so dose as to make' them practically quotations. 
These passages are cited in the Notes (cf. 7. 23, 12. 8, 19. 8, 
44. II, 94. 11, 97. 17, 117. 4, 130. 3, 136.2) and may be found 
conveniently coUected in Bellermann, Schülers Dramen, I. 
222 ff., together with similar parallels in Miss Sara »Sattt'^- 
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son and Nathan der Weise} Aside from cases like these, 
Schiller seems to indicate that Luise has read Emilia Galotti 
(cf. N. 12. 20) and that she at least knows the theme of Les- 
sing's essay, Wie die Alten den Tod gebildet (cf. N. iio. n). 

The work which made the conflict of love and class dis- 
tinction a populär theme was Rousseau's Jidie^ ou la nou- 
j velle Häotse (1761), a long epistolary novel, 
Rousseau s generally called by the second tiüe.« The 
anouüe c gtory, so far as it deals with this theme, is as 
c otse follows:^ St. Preux, a young writer of plebeian 

Station, becomes the private tutor of JuUe, the daughter of 
Baron d'fitange. They soon fall in love. Julie knows that 
her father will not permit her to marry beneath her Station 
and tries to avert the danger by urging St. Preux to leave. 
Reluctantly he goes, but hears from Ciaire, her cousin and 
confidante, that she is iU, and returns. He begs her to flee 
with him. She cannot consent, although she knows that 
her father has promised her hand to a friend of his whom 
she has not seen. Their love grows daily more consuming 
and she surrenders. Her one hope is that their relation 
may be sanctified by marriage. A well-meaning young Eng- 
lishman, Lord Edward Bomston, tries to convince Baron 
d'fitange that St. Preux is worthy of Juhe despite his lack 
of title and off ers to settle on him one third, or even one 
half, of his large fortune. The baron's pride and prejudice 
of rank are invincible and the interview results in a violent 
quarrel. • His wrath falls heavily on Julie. He begs for- 
giveness for his harshness, but declares that she shall never 
be given to St. Preux. Lord Edward then proposes to 
Julie an elopement with her lover and offers them a refuge 

* Cf. also Boxberger, Archiv für Litteraturgesch., IV. 252 ff. 

* This title was suggested by the famons love of Abelard, a great French 
teacher and philosopher, and his youthful pupil, H61oise, which occurred about 
II 20. Both lovers were of noble Station, but marriage was forbidden to Abelard 
by reason of his ecclesiastical position as a canon of Notre Dame. See Encyclop. 
Britannica, s. v. Abelard. — The edition used is that in vols. 1-4 of Rousseau's 
Works, 39 vols. 1788 f. 

* A good critical analysb of the work in Erich Schmidt's Richardson, Rousseau 
und Goethe, p. 127 ff. 
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on his estates and ample provision for the future. There 
foUows a temble struggle in Julie's heart between love and 
fiKal duty. At last she repUes to Lord Edward that she 
will not leave her aged father and her sick mother, who 
has suffered much for her sake. The EngUshman takes 
St. Preux, who has resigned himself with a somewhat ill grace, 
with him to Paris. Julie is urged to marry Count Wolmar, 
her father's friend. She declares that her promise to 
St. Prenx forbids her becoming the wife of another. The 
baron recognizes this promise as binding and forthwith 
obliges his daughter to write a few lines to St. Preux asking to 
be released. These he encloses with an insulting, threatening 
demand for an affirmative reply. In his masterful answer 
St. Preux scoms his threats and rebukes him with stinging 
words, but gives his consent to Julie's marri'age, for her 
sake; she may "give her hand without Consulting her 
heart." The marriage takes place and from that moment 
Julie is a changed woman. She finds in Wolmar an ad- 
mirable man whom she can love and honor. She teils 
St. Preux of this transformation in a very long letter (Part 
III. Letter i8), which reviews the whole course of events 
from the beginning and which affords an excellent Synopsis 
of the Story to this point. He admires her virtue, which 
he cannot hope to imitate, but still rebels against the res- 
ignation forced upon him. 

The remainder of the story, comprising the second half, 
need not be outlined here. Suffice it to say that it becomes a 
highly moral tale of the most approved Richardsonian type. 
Wolmar, who now knows all of Julie's past, gcnerously invites 
St. Preux to visit his home. Julie does her best to elevate 
her former lover to her lofty plane, but with scant success. 
His old love will not be stilled and his tragedy ends only 
with Julie's death, of which a horrible dream forewarns him. 

Rousseau's influence upon Schiller,^ as upon the earlier 

1 For a discussion of Rousseau's influence on Schiller's early works, see Jo- 
hannes Schmidt, Schiller und Rousseau, in Sammlung gemeinverständlicher wis- 
senschaftlicher Vorträge, pp. 631-677. Berlin, 1876. — A. Kontz, Les drames de la 
ieunesse de Schiller^ pp. 100-114. 
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writers of the Storni and Stress was veiy great. He ex- 
pressed that revolt against the old order, that demand for 
the rights of the individual, for which the movement pre- 
eminently stood. "The Sturm imd Drang," says Hett- 
ner,^ "wasrooted in Ronsseau's gospel of nature." In 
addition to the influence exerted upon his early dramas 
evidence of Schiller's sympathy with Rousseau is found in 
a poem denouncing the dishonor shown to his memory, 
written before the publication of Die Rätiber? 

The influence of La nouvelle HSlotse upon Kabale und 
Liehe appears in the Situation of the heroine between the 
conflicting impulses of love and filial duty, to some extent 
in the characters and relations of the lovers, and in the 
sentiments expressed upon the question at issue as well as 
in the attack upon the degenerate aristocracy. When St. 
Preux urges Julie to flee with him she wavers between con- 
tending passions (Pt. 11. Letter 4). Unlike Luise she does 
not question her right to marry the man whom she loves 
but only whether she can forsake her parents, "those who 
have no other hope, no other joy than in me . . . at a time 
when I should requite the tendemess which they have 
lavished upon me" (Pt. 11. Let. 6). These two letters gave 
to Schiller some of the veiy words which Luise speaks to 
Ferdinand in Act III. Scene 4, in a similar Situation (cf. 
N. 72. 14). Miller uses the same plea to keep Luise from 
ending her life (V. i; cf. N. in. 18) that is urged by Julie*s 
conscience in the passage quoted. The latter*s father is 
nearly sixty years old (Un p^re presque sexagenaire!), 
Luise*s will be sixty on the morrow (72. 16). In a letter of 
St. Preux to Julie (Pt. I. Let. 26) he reproaches her with 
having destroyed his peace of soul, just as Luise reproaches 
Ferdinand (17. 7-13). He chides her (Pt. I. Let. 31) for not 
confiding her sorrow to him. To keep it secret is to steal 
from his love the right of sharing it (d. 15. 24 f.). An eter- 
nal decree of Heaven has destined them for each other; to 

1 Literaturgeschichte des XVIII. Jahrhunderts, III. iii. i, p. 3. 
* Werke, ed. Bellennann, I. 22. 
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obey it is their first law (Pt. I. Let. 26; cf. K, u, L, 13. 14 f., 
16. 9 f.). He and Julie will not be separated long. Heaven 
will unite them, on earth or in etemity (Pt. I. Let. 65). 
Lord Edward, writing to Ciaire (Pt. 11. Let. 2), says that 
"these lovers came from the hands of nature destined for 
each other. Why should an insensate prejudice change the 
etemal order? This chaste tie of nature is subject neither 
to sovereign power nor to patemal authority." Thus 
Ferdinand bids defiance to prejudice and dedares that hu- 
manity shall prevail over Convention (45. 30 f.). St. Preux's 
title of nobility, says Lord Edward, "is not written upon 
andent parchments, but is graven ineffaceably upon his 
heart" (Pt. I. Le^. 62; d. K. u, L, 16. 6 f.). Ferdinand and 
St. Preux have failings, as well as virtues, in common. In 
a note to Letter 24 of Part I. Rousseau says of St. Preux: 
"One feels that his love of virtue is sincere, but his passion 
leads him astray and if his great youth did not excuse him 
he would af ter aU, despite his fine talk, be only a common 
criminal." The same might be said of Ferdinand. Like 
Schiller's lover St. Preux is prone to jealousy (Pt. I. Let. 
56, Pt. n. Let. 10). The Enghshman had been attracted 
by Julie*s charms, but had generously withdrawn his suit 
when he leamed of St. Preux's da im. Like Lady Milford 
he determines to aid the lovers. Failing to overcome the 
prejudice of Baron d'fitange (Pt. I. Let. 62), he offers 
them an estate in Yorkshire (Pt. 11. Let. 3), "a tranquil 
spot, destined as a refuge for love and innocence." The 
picture which he draws of the peaceful sedusion that they 
will enjoy suggests that which Ferdinand describes to 
Luise, in Act III. Scene 4, when he urges her to flee with 
him to some remote place where they will be alone with 
nature and their love.^ And as St. Preux's love made him 

1 The motive of escape from the throng to the simpUdty and soUtude of a 
rural retreat is characteristic of Rousseau. It is strongly emphasized in Goethe's 
Werther. Even the unsentimental Lessing pays tribute to Rousseau's Inspira- 
tion. Teilheim will seek the most quiet nook in the whole wide world to make 
his paradise with Minna {Minna von Bamhdm, V. 9) and Appiani will take hiä 
bride to the vales of Piedmont {Emilia GaloUi^ 1. 6). 
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See beauties in the landscape not hitherto divined (Pt. I. 
Let. 38), so Luise found a new world revealed after Ferdi- 
nand had come into her life (13. 16-26). 

The resemblance of Lady Milford and Lord Edward is 
scarcely accidental. Each is passionate, impulsive, gen- 
erous. Their virtues, and to some extent their faults, are 
temperamental. Julie says of the Englishman that "he 
would, perhaps, be less estimable if he were less impulsive" 
(Pt. I. Let. 61), and this is equally true of his country- 
woman. The character of each is strikingly un-English; it 
is a product of the respective author's sympathetic atti- 
tude toward a people that seemed to exemplify his ideal 
of emandpation from the fetters of the old order. Lord 
Edward praises the English nobility as "the guardians of 
liberty; their first duty is to the nation, their second to him 
who govems it" (Pt. I. Let. 62; cf. K. u. L. 39. n), and 
Ferdinand challenges Milford^s right to call herseif a 
Briton, a daughter of "the freest people under the sun" 
(40. 10). The Lady 's denimciation of the aristocracy (30. 
24-31. 10) echoes St. Preux's characterization of the arti- 
fidal and insincere society of Paris (Pt. II. Let. 14): "The 
persons we talk to are not those with whom we converse; 
their sentiments do not come from the heart, their conver- 
sation does not reveal their thoughts." She despises the 
pitiable creatures whose hearts beat as regularly as their 
watches tick, who dare not utter an opinion of their own, 
who are but so many puppets controlled by a single wire; 
and St. Preux declares (Pt. IL Let. 17) that in Paris "none 
dares to be himself. To do as others do is the cardinal 
maxim. They keep time Uke a regiment in motion and you 
might say they are as so many puppets nailed to the same 
board or pulled by the same wire." Other passages might 
be quoted to show how Rousseau kindled Schiller's scom 
for the hollow and degenerate aristocracy which he exposes 
in Kabale und Liebe} 

The most significant effect of Rousseau's influence is 

1 Cf. Thomas, p. 117 f. 
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Seen in the character of Luise, whose tragic conflict is so 
similar to Jidie's, though so different in its outcome. Here 
is probably the explanation of Luise's dilemma (cf. N. 1 13. 6), 
which is less skilfully motivated than Julie's because the 
dramatist must showit at its climax, whereas the noveiist can 
reveal its inception and development. If Schiller's heroine,\ 
in consequence of this, plays at times an enigmatic part she 
is at least consistent in the end and is not made to perform 
a moral somersault such as Julie accomplishes. 

The cpistolary novel in Germany reached its climax in ■ 
Die Leiden des jungen Werthers (1774). Goethe's novel 
rt^ , . shows the influence of Rousseau in certain 

, . , technical details and, particularly, in its 

praise of simplicity and love of nature. The 
plot has little resemblance to that of Rousseau's novel. 
Werther, like St. Preux, is consumed by a hopeless love, but 
the reason of its hopelessness is very different. Lotte is\ 
already betrothed to Albert and Werther knows from the 
outset that she cannot be his. 

Werthers Leiden is the most characteristic production of 
the sentimental epoch of German literature, which exalted 
the emotional side of man's nature as his most precious en- 
dowment. It is likewise the most perfect expression of the 
so-called "world-woe" (Sfficltfd^mcrg), that wave of hopeless- 
ness and helplessness which had its origin in the same 
causes that produced the Storm and Stress. Both were 
rooted in discontent with the existing order and in the long- 
ing for a natural State, unhampered by the shams and Con- 
ventions which had purchased social progress at the cost of 
happiness and virtue. The one resigned itself to the pas- 
sivity of despair, the other waged fierce combat for its 
ideal. Each had its initial Impulse in Rousseau*s gospel 
of nature and liberty. In Werther and Götz von Berlich- 
ingen Goethe created classic exemplars of these opposite 
tendencies. 

Werther has no illusions as to universal equality but he 
resents the conventional Standards by which equaUty k 
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measured. When he becomes a secretary of legation he 
sees with disgust the hollowness of aristocratic society, the 
jealousy of rank and precedence (Book II. Letters of 
Dec. 24, 1771 and Jan. 8, 1772). He is made to sufFerkeen 
humiliation because in an aristocratic Company where he 
has unwittingly remained the host is compelled, reluctantly, 
to ask him to withdraw (Let. of March 15, 1772). His 
talents and personal worth, which are recognized and 
esteemed, coiint for nothing against his lack of title. There 
is, moreover, in Werthers Leiden an undercurrent of protest 
against the false Standards of justice and morals, against 
the prevailing'contöjipt för Öie simplicitiT^f iinspöiled 
hiim^nature,^ for a man ruled by his heart (Let. May 13, 
1771), an imdercurrent which has become in Die Räuber 
and Kabale und Liehe a rushing tidal stream. The senti- 
mentaUsm of Karl Moor and Ferdinand is a heritage from 
Werther. The Robber Captain longs for the innocence of 
his childhood {Die Räuber j III. 2) ; the president*s son scoms 
the prospect of worldly power, his ideal of happiness is 
in his heart (25. 24). 

Other early works of Goethe are recalled by certain scenes 
of Kabale und Liebe. Ferdinand's defiance of the poUce 
who are being urged by his father to seize Luise (IL 7) is 
uttered in words similar to those used by Götz when he 
wams the strong-armed Citizens who have been ordered to 
overpower him in the court-room at Heilbronn (cf. N. 57. 3). 
There is an obvious reminder in Wurmes dictation to Luise 
(HL 6) of the great scene in Act II of Clavigo, where Beau- 
marchais forces his sister's recreant lover to write a letter 
avowing his perfidy, although the cirounstances and the 
respective röles are very different. The effectiveness of 
such a scene may well have been suggested to Schiller 
through the Performance of Clavigo at the Academy in 
February, 1780, shortly after Goethe's visit there with Karl 
August, the more since Schiller himself played the title 
röle. 

1 Cf. Thomas, p. 116 f. 
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Of the many tales of lovers parted that had La nouvdle 

Häotse and Werthers Leiden as modeis, one seems to have 

, given Schiller suggestions for certain scenes in 

„ ®^^ Kabale und Liebe. Miller's Siegwart (1777) is 

*^ " the Story of a sentimental youth, Xaver Sieg- 

wart, son of a worthy Steward, who loves the daughter of 
Hofrat Fischer. Her father parts the lovers and obliges his 
daughter to take the veil. Siegwart becomes a monk and 
af ter a time is simmioned to minister to a d)dng nun. Mari- 
anne passes away in his arms and ere long he succumbs to 
grief and dies upon her grave. It is in the secondary love- 
afiFair of Siegwart's sister, Therese, with his friend Wühelm 
von Kronhelm that the situations analogous to those in 
Kabale und Liebe occur. Wilhelm*s father goes to Sieg- 
wart's house and with brutal threats and coarse abuse 
wams the girl to have nothing more to do with his son. 
The account which Therese (in a letter to Wilhelm) gives 
of this visit,^ particularly in the language attributed to von 
Kronhelm and to her father, suggests strikingly the visit of 
President von Walter at Miller's home for a similar purpose 
(II. 6-7). Kronhelm then writes a brutal letter to his son* 
telling him that he has wamed Siegwart and his daughter 
and repeating, in most violent language, his threat to kill 
them as well as him if he dares to see her or write to her 
again. Similarly the president tries to intimidate Ferdi- 
nand with dire threats (I. 7, end) and with a show of vio- 
lence toward Luise and her father (II. 6-7). 

Diderot's Pbre de famille, as already mentioned, served as 

P . a model for Der deutsche Hausvater of Gem- 

, p. mingen (1780), ' whose treatment of the theme, 

^ however, was so different as to make his play 

thoroughly original. He brings about a happy 

ending, but without resorting to such com- 

promise of the question as Diderot had found convenient. 

» Siegwart, Eine Klostergesckichte. 3 Bde. Stuttgart, 1844. Vol. 11. p. 56. Cf. 
Thomas, p. 125. 

' Siegwart, vol. II. p. 49. 

' Edited by Adolf PJauffen, DNL, vol. 139, i. Cf . Thomas, i&. 1.10 i. 
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Gemmingen faces the problem squarely and subordinates 
class prejudice to considerations of duty and honor. With 
\ the motif made populär by Rousseau he combines, in a 
modified form, the motif of "a weak man between two 
women," used by Lessing in Miss Sara Sampson and by 
Goethe in Götz von Berlichingen. In respect of this com- 
bination, as well as in technique and characterization, Der 
deutsche Hausvater exerted an important influence on Kabale 
und Liehe, more important perhaps than that of any other 
Single work. 

Gemmingen's pater familias is Count Wodmar, described 
by the author as a man of the world, with old-fashioned 
ideas respecting the patemal relation, „aber bod^ mtfyc cI)rUcl&er 
3)?antt ald ßbclmann." He has been absent from home for two 
years and on his retum finds that Karl, his eider son, is 
seriously involved in a love-aff air, how seriously the devoted 
father does not divine. 

Some time since Karl had gone for lessons to an artist by 
name of Wermann. He had fallen in love with Wermann's 
only daughter Lotte, a beautiful, unsophisticated child of 
nature, and has promised to marry her upon his father's 
return. As the time approaches he realizes the unHkeli- 
hood of gaining his father's consent and for a week he has 
remained away from Lotte, although his love has not 
changed. Wermann is wholly Ignorant of the Situation, 
Lotte*s only confidante being her old nurse Anne. Lotte is 
distracted with the fear that Karl has deserted her, for im- 
less he makes her his wife ere long, she will be disgraced. 
To his father Karl confesses his love, but not the conse- 
quences that are to be faced. Count Wodmar's sympathy 
is with the lovers, but he believes that marriage is out of 
the question. He has just obtained a post for Karl in the 
Service of the Prince and wishes him to marry Countess 
Amaldi, an estimable widow who loves Karl and whose 
Position and influence will greatly further his ambitions. 
Under the pressure of these circumstances and of his filial 
duty he promises to part from Lotte. 
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Karl goes to Lotte and after a hard stniggle teils her he 
miist marry Amaldi. Wennann does not guess the tnith 
even when he sees her in tears or when, a little later, she 
swoons. The old artist is in joyful mood because the 
Prince has given his work the long coveted recognition by 
granting him a pension. When she recovers she leaves the 
house, as her father thinks, to go to the church. Karl has 
rushed away, filled with remorse. Count Wodmar enters 
(IV. 6), and gains the artist*s good-wiU by his s)anpathy 
with the latter*s ideals. To Count Wodmar's question he 
replies that Lotte is his only child, to her is given all the 
love that he possesses (cf. K. u. L. 120. 9 f.). He would 
refuse to let her marry an aristocrat, not because Lotte 
would be unworthy of him, but "because social inequahty 
nearly always results unhappily" (D. d, H. 66. 21 f.). Lotte 
has gone to Amaldi to beg that she give up Karl. Amaldi 
is touched by the girFs plea and hastens from the room to 
regain her composure. Coimt Wodmar comes and finds 
Lotte alone. He leams the whole truth. 

Retuming home Wodmar teils Karl that he must make 
Lotte his wife; his "rank does not absolve him from the 
obligations of honor." Karl must abandon his career and 
go with his bride to Hve on his father's estate. The example 
of his marriage should not be paraded before the world; "it 
is, at best, subversive of the social order and while the 
present prejudice prevails is dangerous to Imitate." Amaldi 
has determined to make reparation to Lotte and asks that 
she be permitted to provide her dowry. 

The success of Gemmingen's play is easy to understand 
in spite of its small dramatic value. The author very skil- 
fully steers a middle course between dangerous rocks; he 
does not attack, nor even deprecate, the existing social Con- 
vention, but makes it yield to the dictate of duty and 
honor. The play, accordingly, lacks the revölutionary signif- 
icance of Kabale und Liehe; there is no antithesis of vice and 
virtue in the representatives of aristocracy and bourgeoisie. 

The plot and characters of Der deutsche Hausvater t\is.- 
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nished some important suggestions for Kabale und Liehe. 
Ferdinand and Karl are both in love with the daughter of 
a worthy plebeian to whom they have gone for private les- 
sons. The father, in each case, believes that no good can 
come of a love-affsdr between his daughter and an aristo- 
crat and would like best to see her marry a man of his own 
calling (cf. N. 5. 23). Wermann, however, is wholly un- 
suspecting, while Miller is keenly aUve to the Situation. 
Lotte, who is motherless, is secretly abetted by the old 
housekeeper, Anne; Luise is openly encouraged by her 
mother. Each girl is tormented by the thought of a noble 
rival {D. d. H. 32. 8-1 1, K. u. L. 12. 28); Lotte goes to 
Amaldi and begs for her lover (IV. 7), Luise f?tay have 
sought an interview with Milford for the same purpose 
(Comment, IV. 6-9). Amaldi loves Karl, but renounces 
for Lotte's sake and tries to repair her previous wrong; Mil- 
ford's love is actuated by a selfish motive, but her con- 
science likewise finally prevails. While Amaldi's role is 
similar to Milford's her character is in certain respects very 
different. She is proud and imperious, a woman of high 
repute {D. <f. fl^. 55. 4 f.). That Karl actually loves Lotte, 
is, to her, inconceivable (43. 21 f.); her argument to con- 
vince Karl that such creatures are a mere pastime suggests 
President von Walter's feeling (I. 7) in respect to Ferdi- 
nand's relation with Luise. 

Gemmingen's Dromer is the prototj^e of von Kalb in his 
Office as newsmonger and purveyor of compliments, but his 
röle is incidental and without bearing on the action of the 
play. He is merely a fool; Schiller*s chamberlain is a 
scoundrel as well. Like the latter, Dromer is always in a 
hurry and has a long visiting list. As the chamberlain is 
delighted to spread the news of Ferdinand's betrothal 
(K. u. L. I. 6), so Dromer rushes SiwaLy^D. d. H, V. i), 
that he may be "the first to teil of Amaldi^s splendid 
generosity to Lotte." The episode of the oppressed peasant 
in Der deutsche Hausvater (II. 3, 4) may have suggested to 
Schiller the Kammerdiener*s interview with Milford (11. 2). 
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The artist Wermann is of finer mold than Miller. The 
latter lives by his art, the f ormer lives for it. His ideals are 
those of Lessing's Conti (cf. E. G, I. 4 and D. d. H. IV. 6). 
When good fortune comes to him he has, like the music 
master, two thoughts uppermost, his art and his daughter 
(59. 4 f.; cf. K. u. L. V. s). Schiller has modified the father*s 
character to snit his lower position in the professional and 
social Scale and has thereby made him dramatically much 
stronger. Wermann would hardly be capable of rising to 
the tragic pathos which old Miller reaches in the last act, 
just as he would be incapable of the latter's wrathful out- 
bursts. 

This side of Miller's character owes much to the butcher 
Martin Humbrecht in Heinrich Leopold Wagner*s Die 
^ Kindermörderin (1776),* a play which Schiller 

read at the time when he was planning Kabale 
und Liebe (cf . p. xüi). Like Miller he upbraids his wife (H. i) 
for not being more careful of her daughter's reputation. 
There is the same contrast of the strict, sensible father and 
the indulgent, fooUsh mother.^ He knows how it generally 
ends when a girl of Evchen's Station receives attentions 
from a yoimg aristocrat (300. 7 f.; cf. K. u. L. 4. 3 and N.). 
In a later scene of Act II (p. 306 f.) Hiunbrecht storms at 
his wife because he has leamed of the misconduct of a 
yoimg woman who has been their tenant. He does not 
mince matters in his denimciation and uses the same strong 
language (342. 16 f.) that Miller employs when his righteous 
wrath is aroused. Unlike Miller he speaks harshly to his 
daughter as well, but he loves Evchen with all of his big 
heart and is quick to forgive and to caress her (307. 16 f.). 
Like Miller he is t)^ical of his class in his fierce jealousy of 
his and his family's good name. 

In Die Reue nach der That (1775) Wagner had created a 
röle similar to Hiunbrecht's, that of the coachman Walz, 

1 The most important works of Klinger, Leisewitz, Lenz, H. L. Wagner, 
Maler Müller and Schubart have been edited, with critical introductions, by 
August Sauer: Stürmer und Dränger, 3 vols. DNL, vok. 7g-8i. For DU Kinder' 
mörderin, scc vol. 80, pp. 283-357. 
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whose daughter Friederike is loved by a young aristocrat, 
Langen. Walz, however, is less woridly-wise, for in the 
proud consciousness of bis bourgeois virtue he can see in the 
difference of Station no obstacle to a happy marriage. A 
significant parallel to Kabale und Liebe in this play is f ound 
in the conflict between love and filial duty and in the moti- 
vation of the tragic ending through this conflict. Langen's 
love, Hke Ferdinand's, is honorable and he would defeat 
Opposition by flight, but Friederike's scniples, like Luise's, 
cannot be overcome (IV. 8; cf. K. u. L. III. 4, especially 
72. 25 f.). The Opposition in this instance is from Langen's 
mother, a haughty Sufti^riitin whose role, in certain re- 
spects, is analogous to that of President von Walter. Like 
the latter (K. u. L. I. 5) she would wink at her son*s love- 
affair „tocnnö allcnfatt« gur SWaitrcffc tüörc." Through powerful 
influence at court she succeeds, for a time, in parting the 
lovers by having Friederike shut up in a convent. Langen 
obtains from the Emperor a reversal of the previous action 
and formal consent to his marriage with Friederike. His 
mother, though Ignorant of the change in Situation, imac- 
countably withdraws her Opposition (as does the president, 
IV. 5, with better motivation), but it is too late, for Friede- 
rike has taken poison and dies in Langen*s arms, where- 
upon the young man commits suicide. As in Kabale und 
Liebe the author of the havoc is overwhelmed with remorse 
as the curtain falls.^ 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the conflict of 
love and class prejudice had been a populär dramatic theme 
_ before SchiUer gave it final, classic form in 

Kabale und Liebe. The plays of Wagner are 
but two of the nimierous Storm and Stress dramas in which 
it found expression as principal or as secondary motif. 
Lenz, the most gif ted lyrist of the minor Stürmer und Drän- 
ger, used it in Der Hofmeister (1774) after the manner of 

1 This play is not included in Sauer's selection and is not easily accessible. 
An excellent critical analysis, as also of Die Kindermörderin, in Erich Schmidts 
Heinrich Leopold Wagner, 26. ed. p. 60 ff. 
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Rousseau's novel, in Die Soldaten (1776)1 more in the man- 
ner of Wagner. In the latter play the shop-keeper Wesener 
is the tj^ical head of the bonrgeois honsehold. He wams 
Marie that a girl of her Station who associates with an 
officer speedily "gets herseif talked about" (90. 14 f.; cf. 
K, u, L. I. s) and forbids her to receive presents from her ad- 
mirer (I. 6). He has told her that Stolzius, a suitor of her 
own class, will more snrely make her happy, but the aristo- 
cratic rival assures her, »©Ic finb für feinen SBürger ßemad^t" 
(cf. K, u. L, 8. 14, 9. 29). Coimtess de la Roche, the 
mother of another of Marie*s admirers, comes (HI. 10) to 
warn her against hoping to win her son and offers her a 
Position in her household where she will be educated and 
will regain her good name (cf . Milford's offer to Luise, IV. 
7, urged with similar arguments, although in a very dif- 
ferent manner). She teils the girl of the perils to which her 
beauty exposes her becanse it encourages her to seek a hus- 
band above her«tation (120. s f.; cf. K, u. L. 96. s). The 
countess beUeves that she "is ignorant of the difference 
that prevails between the classes, that she has read Pamela^ 
the most dangerous book that a girl in her Station can read" 
(119. 33 f.). 

In Klinger's first play, Das leidende Weib (1775), there 
is a worthy old father whom Miller resembles in his hatred 
-_-. of the SBeHetriftcn, which, as he fears, "will 

^ fill his daughter's head with all sorts of no- 

tions, so that no husband will be good enough for her and 
no worthy fellow will take her." «9Kit üjiren diomantn, 
^oefien — Ouarf! njcß!" he exclaims, having foimd one of 
the ^eftbüd^er (cf. K, u. L. 5. 11-13) in Suschen's pocket. 
He uses language* so similar to Miller's as to make it cer- 
tain that Schiller had this passage in mind. 

Of the noble lovers in the Storm and Stress plays, the 
hero of Leisewitz's Jtdius von Tarent^ (1776) is most like 

1 For these plays see DNL, vol. 80. 

* Quoted by Müller, Schillers Kabale und Lid>e, p. 46. 

» DNL, vol. 79, pp. 317-375. 
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Ferdinand in his defiance of Convention and reckless de- 

termination to surmount the obstacles that separate him 

j. . from his beloved. «2Bo« ift älter, bic Dlcßcl bcr 

^ ^^ Slatur, ober W ^Jegel be« Sugaftin«?" he demands 

(333. 16), when his father has placed Bianca in a convent, 

in Order to prevent their marriage (cf. K. u. L. 16. 6 f.). 

He is ready to leave all behind and flee with her to a 

idistant land, indifferent to his surroundings if Bianca be 

with him (cf. K. u. L, 71. 26 f.). 

The resemblance in characters and motivation between 

these various works and Kabale und Liebe is not always due 

«^- ... to conscious imitation or appropriation. Cer- 

p - tain characters and situations had become 

•xi- v»_ j t3^ical and Schiller's reading produced a 
with Pred- ''^ ... -u i. • -i 

composite Impression that is necessarily re- 

flected in his drama. In other respects, as 
well as in characters and motivation, Kabale und Liebe is 
far in advance of the Storm and Stress dramas^ which in- 
fluenced it. In exposition, development of plot, telling sit- 
uations, none of them remotely approaches Schiller's play. 
Schiller's language is equally superior.^ It has virile 
strength, not mere brüte force. Miller*s speech is some- 
times coarse, but not more so than his part demands, and 
it never makes the impression of intentional vulgarity. In 
pathetic passages he is süperb. The language of the lovers 
is elevated to a high poetic plane. The sentiment is noble, 
if occasionally overdone. With the exception of a few pas- 
sages (such as Luise's talk in IV. 7) the language fits the 
character and Situation. As in his other plays Schiller's 
diction is sometimes extravagant; it is never commonplace. 
Whatever he derived from his predecessors has been trans- 
muted in the crucible of his poetic genius. Sometimes the 
infusion of his idealism has obHterated too much of reaUty, 
but with it has disappeared much of the banal coarseness. 

1 And in some respects of Emilia Galotti, which does not belong in this 
category. 

* A brief discussion of the dialectic and archaic forms used in this play will 
be found in the Appendix. They are explained in the Notes as they occur. 
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There is no touch of grossness in Luise's love, such as 
Wagner and Lenz, and even Gemmingen, had attributed to 
their heroines. Ferdinand*s purity and manly courage con- 
trast favorably with Gemmingen's Karl, who is ready to 
compromise with his heart and his consdence for the sake 
of expediency. 

Morc significant than all eise is Schiller's achievement in 
lif ting the theme out of the narrow sphere of the family in- 
to the domain of the commonweal by Unking the tragedy 
of Luise Miller with the impending drama of social revolu- 
tion.^ Earlier writers had been content to show only one 
side of the social fabric. The consequences for the heroine 
of discontent with her humble Station are duly emphasized, 
but the fauJt is rather hers than that of the noble lover or 
his family. There was protest against Convention, but no 
attack on its defenders. Lessing's Emilia Galotti was unique 
in its exposure of princely vice. It was Schiller who first 
made a corrupt and degenerate nobility, entrenched be- 
bind the barriers of law and tradition, answerable for the 
suflFerings and outrages inflicted upon the commonalty. 

As in Schiller's first play the influence of Shakespeare is 
not wanting in Kabale und Liebe. During the composition 
«- - of the latter he had studied Romeo and Jidiet 

^ and Othello, the master-tragedies of love and 
jealousy. In the former he might have foimd a model for 
the love-talk of Ferdinand and Luise, but he seems to have 
leamed little from Shakespeare's exquisite poetry.* His in- 
debtedness to this play is veiy sli^t, being confined to a 
few words spoken by Ferdinand in the last two scenes 
(cf. 134. 12-14, 137. 10 and N.). From Othello, however, he 
obtained important suggestions, perhaps the motif of Fer- 
dinand's jealousy with its tragic consequence. Wurm is 
actuated by motives which are, in part, those of lago. He 
wishes to possess Luise and regards Ferdinand as his rival. 
lago half suspects Othello of a liaison with his wife, Emilia, 

1 Cf. Eugen KUhnemann, SchiUer^ p. 335 f. 
s Cf. Thomas, p. 133. 
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and to gain revenge he will '^put the Moor into a jealousy 

so strong that judgment cannot eure" (Act II, Sc. i). His 

method of exciting Othello*s jealousy is not iinlike Wurm's. 

In each case suspicion is directed to a third person by 

means of a simple ruse. Desdemona, of course, is a whoUy 

involuntary and unwitting accessory. Wurm knows that 

Ferdinand will be as quick in jealousy as in love and that 

"one grain of yeast is enough to set the whole mass in fer- 

ment" (6i. 22). So lago, seeking to confirm the Moor's 

suspicion of Cassio, which he has already provoked, plans 

to drop Desdemona's handkerchief, Othello*s gift, in Cas- 

sio*s lodging. If Othello shall see it in Cassio's possession 

it will suffice, for 

"Trifles light as air 
Are to the jealous confirmations strong 
As proofs of holy writ." Act III, Sc. 3. 

The scene in which Othello kills Desdemona (V. 2) has 
strongly influenced the corresponding scene in Kabale und 
Liebe (V. 7). Like the Moor Ferdinand has convinced him- 
self (cf. 121. 9, N.) that it is his duty to kill the faithless 
loved one before she shall have done more mischief. The 
deed he is about to do is not an act of vengeance, but 
of compelling necessity. There is the same almost wilful 
blindness (cf N. 129. 18), the same cruel denunciation of 
the hapless victim, with the difference that Luise has not yet 
declared her innocence. Her beauty has never seemed more 
perfect, but it only makes her perfidy more monstrous (cf. 
129. 29, N.). He will not kill her unprepared and wams her 
(cf. 131. 29, N.), as Othello wams Desdemona, that she is 
presently to die. The immediate result of this waming is 
essentially different in the two tragedies, although the final 
outcome is the same. Luise's füll confession destroys the 
last vestige of Ferdinand*s suspicion, while Othello is deaf 
alike to Desdemona's declaration of her innocence and to 
her plea for mercy. Luise's confession and Desdemona*s 
avowal are alike without avail. Othello will not stay his 
pre-determined course, Ferdinand cannot 
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V. CONTEMPORARY IMPORT — A DRAMA 

OF PROTEST 

Laxer Intlüence 

Schiller had a deeply rooted conviction of the didactic 
oflBice of the stage. In an essay Über das gegenwärtige deut- 
sche Theater (1782) he declares that "as long as the drama 
serves more as an amusement than as a school, so long 
must our playwrights renounce the patriotic vanity of be- 
ing teachers of the people."^ Nature has been obliterated 
by art. The dramatic dietary is carefully reguläted lest the 
aristocrat's delicate digestion be overtaxed. Stronger doses 
are demanded.* Schiller himself had already fiUed this 
prescription in Die Räuber; his medicament was liberty. 

In Die Räuber the tyranny assailed is abstract, partiy the 
figment of an overwrought imagination; in Kabale und Liebe 
it is concrete, terrible reality. Die Räuber breathes the 
spirit of revolution, Kabale und Liebe shows its cause — the 
violation of inalienable human rights by an unholy social 
Order. The right of Ferdinand and Luise to love and the 
pursuit of happiness is as old as "the plan of the universe." 
The "handwriting of Heaven" has been replaced by the 
insignia of heraldry. The fate of these two lovers becomes 
typical through the conflict of which they are the victims 
— the conflict of Nature and Convention, the tragic theme 
of Kabale und Liebe. The prejudice of class is not confined 
to the aristocracy, whatever Üie ultimate responsibility for 
its origin. "The mischief is wrought not so much by the 
wickedness of the great . . . as by the obstinate class prej- 
udice, amounting to a tragic superstition, of the heroine 
and her father" (Thomas, p. 113). Thus it was for the 
bourgeoisie that Schiller's "lesson" was intended. To make 
them conscious of their worth he held the mirror up to the 
iniquitous aristocracy to whom they were in passive bond- 

^ Werke, ed. Bellermann, XIII. 80. 
« Ibid., p. 81. 
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age. These aristocrats are base, pitiable creatures, devoid 
of sense and sensibility, "servile puppets" manipulated by 
their prince through his mistress, who on her part scoms 
them for their abysmal inanity (30. 24-31. n). Their 
palaces "are often the refuge of the most shameless revels," 
a place where the hiimble girl of the people would recoil 
from moral infection as from a noxious plague (97. 16-20). 
There is seldom a marriage in which the husband gets an 
honest bride (19. 10-13). Their highest ambition is to 
cheat one another of empty compliments or to outrival one 
another in sycophancy (67. 7-23). These are not mere ab- 
stract denunciations, like those of Karl Moor. The actors 
in this pitiful conUdie humaine are self-convicted. 

In its exposure of the hcentiousness and misrule for 
which this "German prince" was responsible, Kabale und 
Liehe is often compared with Emüia Galotti. In the latter 
tragedy the sovereign is a principal character while in 
Schiller*s he remains behind the scenes. Despite this fact, 
however, SchiUer's attack is vastly more direct as well as 
more severe. Lessing prudently — and of necessity — laid 
the scene in an obscure Italian principality of the seven- 
teenth Century. It was, to be sure, not difficidt to see in 
this Renaissance prince the counterpart of many an eight- 
eenth-century German ruler. Nevertheless the mask made 
Identification unnecessary and even to be deprecated. 
Lessing's Hettore Gonzaga, moreover, is not devoid of re- 
deeming qualities and might have become an honorable 
lover if he had not had the misfortune to be bom a prince. 
And the horrible catastrophe could be explained as a mere 
rendition of an old Roman story. 

Schiller piques curiosity at the outset by locating the 
action "at the court of a German prince." He might have 
added, "Time: the Present," for Act II. Scene 2 indicates 
the period of the American Revolution (cf. N. 34. 17). The 
circumstantial characterization of the prince and his acts 
challenges Identification. As if to add another mark, the 
very time of year, the choice of one month in the twelve, is 
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significant (cf. N. 65. 9). Finally, this sovereign is nearly 
always referred to as " the Duke," a title which, in that part 
of Germany at least, could suggest only the Duke of Würt- 
temberg (cf. N. 19. 25). Even if Streicher had not stated 
that Schiller made use of "current traditions," there could 
be no doubt that this German court was identified by some 
of the author's contemporaries. It does not signify that 
contemporary critics ignored this interesting aspect of the 
work discussed. Those who could perceive it best were 
least likely to publish their discovery. All things con- 
sidered, Schiller's courage and defiance are astounding. 
"Duke Karl forbade him to write, this drama was his 
answer." ^ 

And what a sovereign is revealed in this " German prince " ! 
In an address on the question, Was kann eine gtUe stehende 
Schaubühne eigentlich wirken?^ Schiller declares that "one 
remarkable class of men has reason to be more grateful to 
the stage than all others. Here alone do the great of this 
World hear what they seldom or never hear — the truth." 
It would have been an extraordinary ruler who could listen 
with gratitude to the words with which Ferdinand spums 
the prospect of fortune and power: "Envy, fear, execration 
are the mirror which reflects the ruler 's complacent smile; 
tears, curses, despair, the horrible debauch from which he 
goes reeling into etemity" (25. 17-22). Or to Milford's 
scomfid repudiation of the "pitiable prince, whose starv- 
ing brain is incapable of a Single finer feeling; the abject 
slave of his passions who has squandered the resources of 
his land, the very marrow of his people, to gratify her 
whims (31. 22-32. 4); whose prodigal gifts drip with the 
tears of his subjects" (34. 20-24, 105. 10). In the old valet*s 
terrible story (11. 2) Schiller "made the stage a tribunal, 
achieving far more than all the liberal joumalism of the 
time."' Who could faü to recall this scene when, a few 

^ Erich Schmidt, SchiUers Werke, Säkular- Ausgabe, III. p. zzzvüL 
' Later entitled, in a somewhat modified form, Die Schaubühne als eine mora- 
lische Anstalt betrachtet; Werke, ed. Bellermann, XIII. 85 ff. and 506 ff. 
< Erich Schmidt, Schillers Werke» Säkular-Ausgabe, III. p. xl. 
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weeks after the production of Kabale und Liehe, in the 
Mannheim address quoted above, he said: "The Juris- 
diction of the stage begins where the domain of the law 
ends. When justice is blinded by gold and silenced in the 
pay of wickedness, when the crimes of the mighty mock 
her impotence and the fear of men ties the hands of govem- 
ment, it is then that the stage takes over the sword and 
scales and drags the evil-doer before a temble tribimal."^ 
And how ominous the farewell as the regiments march to 
embark for America! "God keep our wives and children! 
Long live our Princel We shall be here again on the Lait 
J^ay!" (35. 29 f.). "The great of this worid do not know 
what misery is, will not know." Luise will teil the Duke 
"what misery is, in tones that will rend bones and marrow, 
and when she has made each particular hair to stand on 
end she will, at the last, shriek into his ears that the death- 
rattle comes finally even to the monarch's throat and that 
sovereigns and beggars will be shaken in the same sieve at 
the Last Judgment" (78. 24-79. 3). 

Retribution for the crimes of royalty is the theme of Die 
schlimmen Monarchen,^ one of the most radical poems of 
the Anthology (1781). The poet contemplates the "gods of 
earth" in the sleep of death, which has brought them to 
the level of other mortals. Here they must give accoimt- 
ing for their prostituted lives, no privilege bestowed by 
blind fortune will longer shield them. 

This poem was inspired by Die Fürstengruft^ of Schubart, 
published a year earlier, a much more powerful treatment 
of the same theme, written during his imprisonment (which 
its unauthorized publication is said to have prolonged) 
and fuU of bitter protest against the tyranny of which 
he was a victim (cf. p. Ixv f.). Schubart's verses, as well as 
his fate (cf. N. 56. s), influenced Kabale und Liebe. With 
the Kammerdiener *s narrative (35. 10-31) compare these 
lines from Die Fürstengruft: 

» Werke, ed. Bellerraann, XIII. 87. 
« Werke, ed. Bellermann, IX. 82 £f. 
« DNL, vol. 81, p. 37S £f. 
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3)a ließen fte, Me ftoljcn Sürftentrümtncr 

(S^md« bie ®ö^n il^rer Sßelt! 
S)a liegen fte, öont für(iterll^cn <Sd&lmntcr 

^e« blaffen 3:ag« erbeUtl IL 1-4. 

^ier beule nid^t ber bleicbe SBotfenlnabe, 

^ent ein S^Qronn ben S&attv nabnt; 
9He f[u(be bler ber Arttptxl an betn Btobt, 

Son frembem @oIbe labnt. 
Aconit ble Oufller nld^t au frttb ernKtd^n, 

©elb menfd^Ild^r, tttotdt f!e nld^t 
$a! frttb genug nHrb tbnen had^en 

S)er Bonner am ®erld^t II. 77-84. 

Some of the protests in Kabale und Liehe are uttered in 
language that is more temperate but none the less signifi- 
cant. When Lady Milford reminds Ferdinand that he has 
received his sword from the Prince he corrects her: "The 
State gave it to me through the hand of the Prince" 
(39. 11). In the literature of the Storm and Stress no 
work compares with Kabale und Liebe in directness of at- 
tack upon the old order, social and political.^ A prince once 
Said to Goethe that "if he had been God and had foreseen 
that Schiller*s Räuber would be written, he would not have 
created the worid."^ He might, with equal apprehension, 
have Said it of this play. It was the reputation which his 
eariy plays eamed him that led the French Revolutionists 
to award Schiller a diploma of citizenship (1792) as one of 
a distinguished group of "friends of humanity." 

Kabale und Liebe was the last bürgcrlid^c« 2^raucrfpicl of 
the Storni and Stress, as it was the greatest. It likewise 
laid the foundation of the social drama,^ a type that was to 
loom large in the dramatic literature of the nineteenth Cen- 
tury. The characters and situations influenced many of 
the plays that came after, not only in the colorless imita- 

1 Cf. Hettner, III. üi. i, p. 321: 9He Ift eine reöolutlonarere JIragöble gefd&rleben 
Sorben, ^eber 3ug ein ^oId^ftl(^. ^d« traglfd^ @eltenftücf au ^eaumarc^ald 
^Igarofomöble. 

* Eckennann, Gespräche mit Goethe. January 17, 1827. 

« Palleske, Schillers Lehen, (isth ed.), p. 294, calls it „ba6 erfte foalale !Dranta 
ber gef am ten ©übnenttteratur." 
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tions of the succeeding decades, but in the works of crea- 
tive genius that belong in the middle of the next Century. 
Meister Anton, in HebbePs Maria Magdalena^ (1844), and 
the forester Ulrich, in Otto Ludwig's Der Erbförster ^ (1849) 
are hewn from the same stock as old Miller. They have 
the same rugged, uncompromising honesty, the same jealous 
care of famüy honor and bourgeois virtue. They lack, 
however, the breadth of humanity, the vital force with 
which SchiUer has endowed the music master. This dif- 
ference is but one phase of the essential contrast between 
the sphere of the bürflerlic^c« Xvautv\pkl in Schiller*s time 
and in the period of Hebbel and Ludwig. In Kabale und 
Liebe the antithesis of nature and Convention is symbolized 
in the conflict between the third estate and the nobility. 
The tragedy depends, outwardly at least, upon the im- 
bridgeable cleft between the classes, and this was the 
imvaiying theme of the dramas modeled upon Schiller's 
masterpiece. Hebbel avowedly broke^ with this tradition, 
which he declared had long since been outlived. The con- 
flict was no longer between the third estate and another, 
but within the third estate itself.* Meister Anton is fast 
bound by the ever tightening thongs of his own prejudice, 
which have mortified the flesh and destroyed its vitality. 
He is in the world without longer being of it. The message 
of HebbeFs grim tragedy is "Free thyself from self-made 
bonds." And despite the part played by clash of drciun- 
stances in Kabale und Liebe this motive of self-bondage, as 
has been shown, is not absent. It is as if SchiUer foresaw 
the ultimate problem in the emancipation ; of the third 
estate. 

* Cf. G. Witkowski, Das deutsche Drama des ig. Jahrhunderts, p. 54 £F. 

* Edited, with introduction and notes, by Morton C. Stewart (Henry Holt & 
Co.). Cf. Witkowski, ibid., p. 71 f. 

' Cf. Arthur Eloesser, Das bürgerliche Drama, p. 2x5 f. 
« Cf. Kurt Küchlcr, Friedrich Hebbel, p. 158 ff. Kühnemann, SchiUer, p. 
336 f. 
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VI. STAGE PRODUCTION — CONTEMPORARY 

CRITICISM 

Kabale und Liebe had its first Performance on any stage at 
Frankfurt am Main, April 13, 1784. Grossmann, a man- 
ager of considerable ability and an admirer of Schiller, se- 
lected the new play for bis opening night in this city and 
was rewarded with a crowded house. A letter from Goethe's 
mother to Fritz von Stein (Frau von Stein's boy, who lived 
several years with Goethe in his garden-house), written two 
days before, teils of the expectancy with which the Frank- 
furt people are looking forward to the new play by the au- 
thor of Die käuber. In spite of Grossmann's somewhat 
mediocre Company it was received with great enthusiasm. 

On April 15 the play was produced at Mannheim with 
overwhelming success. The cast included Beck and his 
wife as Ferdinand and Luise, Beil as Miller, Bock as the 
President and Iffland as Wurm. Schiller had taken a box 
for the occasion and invited his faithful friend Streicher to 
share it. The latter*s accoimt^ of the memorable evening 
is as foUows: "Cahnly, cheerfully, but absorbed in thought 
and seldom speaking, he (Schiller) waited for the curtain 
to rise. But when the play began who could describe the 
eamest, expectant look, the movement between the lower 
and the upper lip, the flash of his eyes when certain passages 
produced the eflFect he had counted on, the knitting of his 
brows when something was not spoken as he wished it to 
bei During the entire first act not a word escaped him and 
it was only at the close that he was heard to say, ,(g« ßcl^t 
ÖUt.' 

" The second act was played with great spirit and the 
closing scene, particularly, was given with such fire, with 
such gripping truth, that when the curtain had fallen the 
spectators all rpse to their feet, in a fashion quite unusual 
at that time, and burst into a storm of handclapping and 

i Streicher, p. 17$ t Reprint, p. xx8 f. ' 
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shouts of applause. The poet was so taken by surprise that 
he arose and bowed to the audience. In his coimtenance, 
in his proud and noble bearing, could be seen the conscious- 
ness that he had done himself justice and his satisfaction 
at the deserved recognition to which this distinguished 
honor testified." 

The success of Kabale und Liehe at Mannheim was re- 
peated in many other cities/ notably in Berlin, where it 
was produced November 22 of the same year. It was even 
given several years later at Stuttgart, but the nobles com- 
plained to the Duke, who reprimanded Colonel Seeger for 
having permitted its production and forbade further Per- 
formances. In Braunschweig the play was given witii a 
happy ending, in accordance with the Suggestion of certain 
critics. This ending was retained there until 1789; it has 
been used elsewhere in very rare instances. 

About two weeks after the first Performance in Mann- 
heim Kabale und Liebe was repeated, with great success, in 
Frankfurt, Iffland and Beü appearing with Grossmann's 
Company. The former played here the Kammerdiener, 
"with the Omission of all allusions to America," as Schiller 
wrote to Dalberg.2 From Schiller's letter it appears that 
the röle had hitherto been omitted at Frankfurt („3fflanb 
tüirb ben Äommcrbiencr fpielcn, ben tc^ , , . Xoithtx in« ©tüdf 
lElincinficfc^obcn l^abc"), not necessarily, however, in the pre- 
miere at Mannheim, as the Statement has been inter- 
preted.^ The annals of the Mannheim Theater prove that 
Poeschel played the röle at the first Performance.* In 
spite of the brilliant success of Kabale und Liebe it was re- 
peated very few times at Mannheim, partly owing to a 
combination of ciromistances (which included the death, 
in Jidy, 1784, of Karoline Beck, who had created the röle 
of Luise), partly because of the jealous intrigues of Iffland, 

1 Minor, ü. 213 
* Briefe, ed. Jonas, I. 180. 

» By Minor, II. 219, 607. But Minor notes that the röle was included in tbe 
cast, as given on the playbill. 
< Berger, Schiller, I. 630. 
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who, himself a populär pla)rwright, saw in Schiller a dan- 
gerous rival.^ SchiUer*s contract as 2:]^catcrbic^tcr was not 
renewed and he was treated with scant courtesy by Dal- 
berg and by most of the Company as well. Dalberg's 
conduct is hard to explain, for he was too shrewd to be 
hoodwinked by Iffland and the other conspirators. It is 
possible that the cautious Intendant was alarmed by evi- 
dences that SchiUer's attack on the Württemberg Court 
was too well understood. Schiller had, moreover, lately 
affirmed^ his policy of mäking the stage a tribimal for the 
judgment of powerful malefactors and Dalberg might well 
hesitate to stand Sponsor for his further efforts in this 
direction. 

Contemporary criticism^ was for the most part qualifiedly 
favorable. The masterfid situations and characters were 
praised, but exception was taken to the extravagant lan- 
guage and to certain points in the plot. Most of the ob- 
jections raised by later critics are found in one or another 
of these reviews. The critic of the Gothaische gelehrte Zei- 
tungen* considers Kabale und Liebe inferior to Die Räuber 
and FiescOy but finds that the author has maintained his 
reputation „aU SWalcr fd^rcdlid^cr ©ccncn unb ©c^öpfer ©l^afe* 
fpcarfd^cr ©cbanfen ...(£« fyit toixtliä) l^crrlid^c ©ccnen unb bic 
(S^orafterc finb öortrcfflidö burd^ö^fü^rt." 

The report of the first Performance at Göttingen^ (August 
8, 1784) likewise praises the strong situations, but finds the 
characters exaggerated. In the language "warm and pithy 
dialogue altemates with extravagant bombast." Schiller 's 
indebtedness to Gemmingen's Hausvater is pointed out and 
the characters, with the exception of Lady Milford, are 

1 Minor, II. 225 S. 

> In his address before the Mannheim German Society, June, 1784; cf. supra, 
p. xcvüi. 

> Cf. Braun, Schiller im Urtheile seiner Zeitgenossen (Bd. I. pp. 71-80, 94^ 
102, 130, 178, 216 ff.) Also Minor, IL 215 f. 

* Braun, I. 71. 

* In the Berlin LiUeratur- und Theater-Zeitung, Braun, I. 73. 
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pronounced inferior to their prototypes. The most intelli- 
gent review, on the whole, was that in the Berlin Allgemeine 
deutsche Bibliothekj^ the conservative Journal founded by 
Friedrich Nicolai, the friend and co-laborer of Lessing. 
This reviewer is one of the few contemporary critics who 
find Kabale und Liebe superior in all respects to the earlier 
plays. "The author's dramatic talent shows noteworthy 
progress," and the reviewer will, therefore, take pains to 
point out certain things which seem to him inconsistent or 
improbable. The President is too frank respecting his for- 
mer crimes and his future plans, especially toward Ferdi- 
nand (I. 7), with whom he could expect to gain nothing by 
such means. His conduct at Miller's house (II. 6, 7) is 
equally indiscreet and is inconsistent with the röle of the 
cold, calculating diplomat which is elsewhere attributed to 
him.2 It is not likely, however necessary for Schiller's plot, 
that Luise would have been induced so easily' to write the 
compromising letter (III. 6), knowing, as she must after 
the preceding scene (III. 4), how readily Ferdinand's sus- 
picion is aroused. Ferdinand is too easüy duped by his 
father after finding the letter (IV. 5).* Miller's childish joy 
over the gold which Ferdinand has given him (V. 5) is in- 
consistent with his rough, sturdy character^; his willingness 
to leave the major and Luise alone, since it was indispen- 
sable for the Catastrophe, should have been better moti- 
vated. A less tragic ending would have been both desirable 
and justified. 

A thorough and well-considered review was made a year 
later for the Tagebuch der Mainzer Schaubühne,^ Kabale 
und Liebe y like Schiller's former plays, is declared to be far 
from attaining the perfection of a masterpiece, yet all 
"bear marks of a deep knowledge of human nature, of a 
glowing imagination and even their excrescences, their de- 
fects, are aberrations of genius." The plot, in the main, is 

1 Braun, I. 94 ff. ' * Supra, p. xliv. 

* Cf. supra, p. rivii. » Supra, p. zxxvü. 

' Supra, p. zlii. * Braun, I. 216 ff. 
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well constnicted, including the deception of Ferdinand and 
the latter*s murder of himself and Luise. Like the Berlin 
critic, however, this writer finds the president's revelation 
to Ferdinand inconsistent with his character. Nor would 
such a man have put himself so completely in the power of 
a rascal like Wurm. The latter, on the other hand, would 
not have lost his head so far as to send the President and 
himself alike to the scaffold when the former's emotion for 
the moment gets the better of his discretion (136. 10 ff). 
The inexplicable disappearance of Miller's wife after the 
dose of Act II is justly criticized.^ It seems incredible 
that such a father shotdd have such a son as Ferdinand.^ 
As for the latter, he philosophizes too much, especially 
when he is beside himself with rage, as in the scene with 
von Kalb (IV. 3) and in his soliloquy immediately after- 
ward (IV. 4). This critic's praise of von Kalb has been 
quoted.' The play has "beauties which it would be super- 
fluous to analyze in detail. They are not hidden and no re- 
view will be able to move the feelings of a person who can 
remain cold after hearing and seeing them." * 

The one critic who found nothing to praise was Carl 
Philipp Moritz, Rector of the "Graues Kloster" in Berlin. 
In a Short notice* in the Vossische Zeitung, July, 1784, he 
dismisses Kabale und Liehe as "a product which is a dis- 
grace to our times, . . . fuU of crass, vulgär wit and un- 
intelligible gallimathias." Certain scenes might have 
amoimted to something, »aber aKc« tua« biefer SScrfaffer an* 
greift, toirb unter feinen ^ünben |u ©d^aunt unb ^Slafe." This 
notice having provoked protest from the admirers of the 
play, Moritz published a long review, or rather attack, 
in the same Journal^ the foUowing September, as a justi- 
fication of his harsh judgment. This article consists mainly 
of quotations, in which he coUects practically all of the 
passages which he regards as vulgär or blasphemous, paus- 

> Cf. supra, p. xxxviii. * Braun, I. 72. 

* Supra, p. advii. , ■ Braun, I. 74-80. 

> Suprat p. li. 
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ing at intervals to express his disgust: w@« Ift cFcI^öft, In 
folc^cn ©d^iKcr'fdö^n SBuft |u roüljUm" He has not a particle 
of understanding for the great scenes and characters 
which no other critic failed to recognize. In Miller he 
sees only „ein pöbcll^aftcr, utiöeioßncr ÄcrL" »f!Dcr gcrbinanb ifl 
. nun öoKcnb« ein unau^ftc^c^er SWcnfd^, bcr Immer ba« SWaul er* 
fd^rcdlid^ öoH nimmt, unb bod^ am @nbe nur toic ein ©ecJ l^ianbelt," 
When the author permits Ferdinand to talk rationally "he 
decks himself with foreign plumage and copies from Shake- 
speare the final scene between Othello and Desdemona." 
Only the writer's Indignation at Schiller's eflfrontery in 
seeking to win applause by imposing on the public could 
have spurred him to such a loathsome task. »Sflun fei e« 
aber ßcnug; idö toa^^t meine ^ünbe öon biefcm ©d^ißcr'fdöen 
@c^mu|}e, unb iüerbc mic§ h)o]S)I lauten, mic^ {e iüicber bamit |u 
bcfaffcnl"! 

Moritz*s review provoked vehement protest, particularly 
from the youth of Berlin, as Goethe's friend Zelter testified 
many years later.^ In a notice of a Performance of Kabale 
und Liebe gijv^en December 25, 1784, the Berlin Ephemeri- 
den der LUteratur und des Theaters^ justly remarks that 
Moritz has coUected substantially all the passages in 
which bombast or platitudes could be foimd, whereas 
he made it appear that these were only a few of the/ 
many. 

Kabale und Liebe passed through many editions* and was 
produced at practically every theater in Germany.* In 
September, 1794, Schiller wrote to his wife that Goethe had 
advised him to revise the play slightly for the Weimar 

^ It is interesting to note that within a year Moritz became acquainted with 
Schiller (at Leipzig) and yielded forthwith to the spell of his gentle, winsome 
Personality, remaining thereafter his steadfast friend and admirer. Cf. Berger, 

I. 4SI. 

* In a letter to Goethe, May 6, 1830. 

' Braun, I. 102. 

4 Eniunerated in Goedeke's Grundriss, V. 172 f.; cf. Bibliography, Appen- 
dix C. 

s Minor, II. 213. 
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stage/ where it had first been produced in May, 1785. As 
already mentioned,^ Schiller was unable to make a revision 
satisfactory to himself and during bis connection with the 
Weimar TTieater would not consent to the Performance of 
Kabale und Liehe or of bis earlier plays. The first Per- 
formance in EngKsb was in New York, May 10, 1799.® 

On the modern German stage Kabale und Liebe bas main- 
tained itself among the foremost of ScbiUer's plays. It bas 
been a favorite alike with actors and with manager. No 
otber, perbaps, contains such a nimiber of grateful röles; no 
other can be given with such simple Staging. In a notable 
cycle of classical dramas given at Mmiicb, in 1854,* two of 
the twelve Performances of Lessing, Goethe and Schiller 
were allotted to Kabale und Liebe, which was the most suc- 
cessful of all the productions. The development of the 
German realistic drama during the last twenty years bas 
materially increased its populaHty. During the great 
Schiller Festival of 1905, the centenary of the poet's death, 
wben every theater in Germany, and many in otber coun- 
tries, gave special Performances of one or more of bis dra- 
mas, Kabale und Liebe was second only to Wilhelm Teil in 
the total number of productions.^ 

1 Briefe, ed. Jonas, IV. 20. 
* Supra, p. X. 

> For some account of the translations and foreign stage productions of 
Kabale und Liehe, see Appendix B. 

< Cf. Albert Ludwig, SchUler und die deutsche Nachvdi, p. 377 f> 

s Werner Deetgen, Die Schiller-Feier der Bühnen im Jahre 1905, p. 24. 



^ie ©ertd^töbarfett ber ^SBül^ne fängt an, n)o ba« 
(Gebiet ber iDeltlid^en ©efe^je ft(^ enbigt. ^enn bte 
©crcd^tigfcit für ®oIb öerblinbct unb int ©olbc ber 
Safter fdötoeigt, iüenn bic greüel ber aWttd^tiöen t^rer 
Ol^nmad^t fpotten unb SWenfd^enfurd^t ben Srnt ber 
Obrißfett btnbet, übernimmt bie ^^auhüi)nt ©d^tocrt 
unb SBage unb reißt ble Softer üor einen fc^rccf lid^en 
Slllti&terftul^l. — Schiller. 

(CL Introd., p. xcviii.) 
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Perfonen 

^rttfibcnt öon SBoItcr, am $of eine« beutfdhen gürftcn. 

gerblnanb, fein ©oljin, SWaior. 

^ofntarfd^aU üon ^alh. 

^ahti 90?ilforb, gaöoritin bc« Surften. 

2Burm, $au«fcfrctär bc« ^räfibenten. 

SD? i Her, ©tabtmuftfant, ober, h)ie man fie an einigen Orten nennt, 

Äunftpfeifcr. 
3)e'fen grau. 
?uife, beffen 2:ocl&ter. 
©opfjic, ^ammcriunöfer ber Sabi^. 
Gin ^ammcrbiencr be« gürften. 
SSerfd^icbene 9^ebenpcrfonen. 



€rjtcr mt 

@rfte @3ene 

äitntncr beim iD'hiftfu« 

SRiOer fte^t eben Dom @<ffel auf unb ftcHt fein SBtoIoncell auf bie Seite. 9n einem 
Sifcb fttst ilrau SRiOerin nod^ im 9la(^toen)anb unb trinft ibren Aaffee. 

y 
äWitter (f(bnea auf- unb abflebenb). Sinmal für attemal! 2)cr 

^anbel tüirb cmftfiaft. SReine Xo6)ttv fommt mit bem s 

83aron in^ @t\ä)xtu SRcin §au^ tt)irb öcrrufcn, 35cr 

^räftbcnt bcf omtnt SBinb, unb — fur^ unb gut, iä) biete 

bem 3unfer au^* 

Stau, S)u l^aft if)n nid^t in bein $au^ gefd^tüafet — 
l^aft if)m beine Xod^ter nid^t nad^getüorfen. lo 

äRiOer» §ab' il^n nid^t in mein §au^ gefd^toafet — 
f)ab' i{)m '^ Sßöbel nid^t nad^getüorfen; totx nimmt Jlotis 
baöon? — 3d& toar §err im $au^* ^ä) flfttt' meine lod^* 
ter md)v foram nefimen fotten, 3d^ l^ött' bem SRajor 
beffer auftrumpfen fotten — ober l^ötf gleid^ atte^ ©einer 15 
SjS^Keng bem §erm ^apa ftedten foHen, 35er junge 
93aron bringt'^ mit einem SBifd^er fiinauö, ba^ mufe iä) 
miffen, unb atte^ SBetter fommt über ben ©eiger» 

Stau (f($iürft eine staffe au«), ^offeu! ©efd^toftfe! SBaö 
fann über bid^ fommen? SBer fann bir tt)a^ anl^aben? 20 
2)u öe{)ft beiner ^rofeffion nad^ unb raffft ©d^olaren gu* 
fammen, too fie gu friegen finb, 

SJWtter, Slber, fag' mir bod^, tt)a^ tt)irb bei bem gangen 
Äommera aud& I)erau^fommen? — ?lel)men fann er ba^ 

3 
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SKäbcI nid^t — Dom Slel^Tncn ift gar bic Siebe nxä)t, unb gu 
einer — bafe ®ott erbarm! — ©uten SJJorgen! — @clt, 
tt)enn fo ein SWu^je b o n fid^ ba unb bort, unb bort unb 
l)ier fd^on {)erumbe{)otfen i)at, toenn er, ber genfer toeife, 
5 toa^ atö getöft i)ai, fd^ntedtt'^ meinem guten ©d^tudter 
freitid^, einmal auf fü^ SBaffer gu ö^ciben, ®ib bu ad^t! 
gib bu ad^t! unb toenn bu au^ jebem Slfttod^ ein Sluge ftredt* 
teft unb öor jebem Blutstropfen ©d^ilbtoad^e ftönbcft, er 
toirb fie, bir auf ber 9lafe, befd^toafeen, bem 9D?öbet eins 

lo fiinfefeen unb filiert fid) ab, unb baS 9D?äbeI ift öerfd^impfiert 

auf il^r ?eben lang, bleibt filmen, ober f)ai ^S ^anbtoerf öer* 

fd^medft, treibt'S fort, cdu sjauft »or Me ©tirn) SefuS StiriftuS! 

JJrau. ©Ott btijixV unS in ©naben! 

SRiffer. @S f)at fid^ in be{)üten. SBorauf fann fo ein 

15 SBinbfufe tüot)! fonft fein 2lbfef)en rid^ten? — 3)aS äWöbel 
ift fd^ön — fd^tanf — fül)rt feinen netten gufe. Unterm 
S)ad^ mag'S auSfe{)en, toie'S toitl. ^Darüber fudtt man bei 
eud^ SBcibSteuten toeg, toenn'S nur ber liebe ©ott par terre 
nid^t \)at feilten laffen. — ©töbert mein ©pringinSfelb erft 

20 nod^ biefeS Kapitel auS — l)eba! gel^t il^m ein 2id^t auf, 
nrie meinem SRobnet), toenn er bie SBitterung eines gran- 
gofen friegt, unb nun muffen aKe ©egel brau, unb brauf 
toS, unb — id^ öerbenf'S il)m gar nid^t. SJJenfd^ ift SRenfd^* 
S)aS mu6 id^ toiffen. 

25 Stau, ©oKteft nur bie tounbertiübfd^e 93iHetter aud^ 

tefen, bie ber gnöbige §err an beine 2:od^ter als fd^reiben 

tut. ©uter ©Ott! ba fief)t man'S ja fonnenflar, toie eS 

if)m pur um if)re fd^öne ©eele gu tun ift. 

äWitter. SDaS ift bie redete ^'6\)t. Sluf ben ©adf fd&tagt 

30 man, ben Sfel meint man. SBer einen ©rufe an baS liebe 
gleifd^ in befteKen l^at, barf nur baS gute §er^ SSoten gel)en 
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laffcn. SBic l^ab' iä)^^ gcmad^t? §at tnan'^ nur crft fo 
tücit int reinen, bafe bic ©emüter topp mad^cn, tüutfd^! 
nc{)nten bie Körper ein Stempel; ba^ ©efinb' mad&t'ö ber 
^errfd^aft nad^, unb ber filbeme SWonb ift am Snb' nur 
ber Kuppler ßclDefen. 5 

Stau, ©iel) bod^ nur erft bie präd^tigen SSüd^er cm, bie 
ber §err SWajor inö §auö ö^f^^^fft t)aben, Steine Jod^ter 
betet aud^ immer brau6. 

SWitter (pfaft). C>ui ba! Setet! SDu l^aft ben SBife ba* 
Don. 2)ie rol^e Äraftbrül^en ber Slatur finb ^f)xo ©naben lo 
gartem äWafronenmagen nod^ ju l)art. — @r muß fie erft 
in ber {)öllifd&en ^eftilenjfüd^e ber SSeKetriften fünfttid^ auf* 
fod^en laffen, 3nö geuer mit bem Ouarf! S)a fangt 
mir ba« äWöbel — toeife ®ott, toa« ate für — überl)imm* 
lifd^e Sllfansereien ein, ba« löuft bann toie fpanifd^e Wudm is 
in« 93Iut unb tüirft mir bie ^anböott Sl^riftentum nod^ gar 
au«einanber, bie ber 3Sater mit fnapper 9iot fo fo nod^ gu= 
fammenf)ielt, 3n« geuer, faß' id^. 5Da« SRftbel fefet fid^ 
alte« 2:eufet«0eseu0 in ben Äopf;über aß bem ^erumfd^lüän* 
sen in ber ©d^taraffentüelt finbet^« julefet feine §eimat nid^t 20 
me{)r, öergi^t, fd^ftmt fid^, bafe fein 9Sater SßiHer ber ©eiß^r 
ift, unb öerfd^Iftgt mir am Snb' einen tüadfem, e{)rbaren 
©dön)ie0erfo]Ön, ber fid^ fo tüarm in meine Äunbfd^aft I)in* 

eingefe^t i)ixttt 9lein! ®ott öerbamm mid^! m 

[Dringt auf, öitjig.) ©feid^ muß bie haftete auf ben §erb, unb 25 
bem äWaior — ja ja, bem SKajor toitt id^ toeifen, loo 
SWeifter ^i^^^nnann ba« ?od^ Qtmaä}t l^at, (et totn fort.) 

^rau. ®ei artig, SDWßer. SBie mand^en fd^önen ®ro* 
fd^en I)aben un« nur bie ^räfenter 

äl'ltQer (foir.mt aurüd unb bleibt bor ibr fteben). !Da« Slutgclb 30 

meiner lod^ter? — ©d^ier bid^ pm ©atan, iutaxwi S,^v 
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lerin! — (Sf) tt)iH xä) mit meiner ©eig' auf ben S3ettel f)tx^ 
umgiel^en unb baö Äongert um toaö SBarmcö geben — ef) 
toiH id^ mein SSioIonceHo gerfd^Iagen unb SJJift im ©onang* 
boben fül)ren, el^ id^ mir^^ fd^medten laff' öon bem ®elb, 
5 ba^ mein einjige^ Äinb mit ©eel' unb ©eligfeit abberbient, 
— ®teH ben bermalebeiten Kaffee ein unb ba^ Jobaf* 
fd^nupfen, fo braud^ft bu beiner 2:od^ter ©eftd^t nid^t gu 
SWarft SU treiben, ^ä) f)ab^ mid^ fatt gefreffen unb immer 
ein gute« §emb auf bem 2eib gel^abt, ef) fo ein bertradCter 

lo Xaufenbfafa in meine ©tube gefd^medft l^at, 

f?rau. ?lur nid^t gleid^ mit ber Jür in^ §auö, SBie 
bu bod^ ben Slugenbüdt in geuer unb glammen ftefift! 3d& 
fpred^' ja nur, man muff' ben §erm SKajor nid^t bi^gufd^* 
türen, meil ©ie beö ^röfibenten ®ol)n finb, 

IS äRitter, SDa liegt ber §af im Pfeffer, ©arum, iuft 
eben barum mufe bie ®ad^' nod^ l^eut auöeinanber. 2)er 
^rftfibent mu^ e^ mir 35anf lüiffen, toenn er ein red^t* 
fd^affener 9Sater ift, 35u lüirft mir meinen roten plüfd^e* 
nen IRodt auöbürften, unb id^ totxht mid^ bei ©einer 

20 Sjgettenj anmelben laffen, 3d& toerbe fpred^en su ©einer 
(gjgeHenj: „S)ero §err ©ol)n l&aben ein Slug' auf meine 
2:od^ter; meine 2:od^ter ift su fd^Ied^t gu S)ero §erm 
®of)ne« S^au, aber gu 35ero ^erm ©of)neö §ure ift 
meine Jod^ter gu f oftbar, unb bamit bafta! — Qä) l&eifee 

25mHUx" 
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f^au. W)l ptcn aWorgen, $err ©efcrtarc! §at man 
aud^ einmal toieber ba^ SScrgnilöcn bon Seinen? 

äButnt. SKctncrfeltö, melnerfeltö, grau 93afc. SBo eine 
^abalier^gnabe einfprid^t, fommt mein bürgerlid^e^ SJer^ 5 
flnügen in gar feine 9tec^nunö» 

grau* SBa^ ©ie nid^t fagen, §err ©efertare! S)c^ 
§erm SRajor^ bon SBalter l&ol^e ®naben mad^en un^ 
n)of)I Je unb Je ba^ SBIäfier; bod^ berad^ten lüir barum 
niemanb» lo 

SRiQer (»erbriefen«). !5)em $erm einen ©effel, grau! 
SBotten'^ ablegen, §err Sanb^mann? 

äButnt ae0t eut unb ®to(f nxfl, fe<st fid^). 9lun! nuu! Unb 
tt)ie befinbet fid^ benn meine ^ufünftige — ober ©etoefene? 
— Sä) toiU bod^ nid^t l&offen — friegt man fie nid^t p 15 
feigen — SßamfeH Suifen? 

tJrau* Saufen ber ^lad^frage, §err ©efertare» aber 
meine Jod^ter ift bod^ g^r nid^t l^od^mütig* 

SRiQer i&rQtrm, mt n« mit bem (stunhnm). SEßeib! 

Stau, SSebauem'^ nur, baß fie bie (Sf)xt nid^t l^abcn 20 
fann bom §erm ©efertare» ©ie ift eben in bie 9Keff^ 
meine Xod^ter» 

SBunn. !5)aö freut mid^, freut mid^* ^ä) totcV ein* 
mAl eine fromme, d^riftlid^e grau an il^r l&aben. 

f?rau (läd&dt buntm-üornebm). ^a — aber, §err ©efertare — 25 

SRiUer (in mthmtc 9ittit%mf)dU fneU)t fie in bie Obren). SBeib! 

Stau. SBenn Sinnen unfer $au^ fonft irgenbtoo biencn 
fann — 3Wit aKem SJergnügen, $err ©ef ertate — 
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SBunn (mad&t falfd&« STugen). ©Otxft itÖCtlbtüO? ©d^ÖtXCn 

S)anf ! ©d^öncn SDanf! — §cm! {)cm! {)cm! 

f^rau. Slbcr — toit bcr §crr ®cf crtarc fclber bic Sin* 
fid^t tücrben fiabcn — 

5 SRiQer (doU 30m fein« (^rau bor ben ^intern fto^enb). SBctb! 

f?rau. ®ut ift gut, unb bcffcr ift bcffcr, unb einem ein* 
^igen Äinb mag man bod^ and^ nld^t bor feinem ®tüdf fein» 
(«äurif($4toi8.) ®ie tüerben mid^ ja bod^ lüof)! merfen, §err 
©efertare? 

10 993uttn (rttdt unruhig im ^ffel, tta^t fjinttx ben O^ren unb gu))ft an 

awttnfd&etten unb ^ahot). ^Jltxttu? 9lid&t bod^ — O ja — SBie 
meinen ®ie benn? 

f^rau, ?lu — nu — id^ badete nur — iä) meine, (i&uftet) 
toeil eben l^alt ber liebe ®ott meine Xod^ter barrbu gur gnö* 
IS bigen SRabcmt toiU f)abtn — 

SBurm (fa^rt »om ©tu^i). SBa^ fagen fie ba? 2Ba^? 

äRitter. 93Ieiben fifeen! SIeiben fifeen, §err ©efre* 
tariu^! 5Da^ SBeib ift eine alberne ®an«, SBo folt eine 
gnäbige Sßabam l^erfommen? SBa^ für ein Sfel ftredft 
20 fein gangol^r au^ biefem ©efd^tüöt^? 

grau» ©d^möl bu, fo lang bu tüittft 2Ba^ id^ toeig, 
tüeife id^ — unb lüaö ber §err SRajor gefagt l^at, ba^ fiat er 
gefagt, 

ä)ttller (aufgebraßt, fprinßt na<j& ber ©dfie). SBiKft bu beiu äWauI 

25 Italien? SBillft ba6 gsiolonceßo am C>tmfaften lüiffen? 

• — SBaö fannft bu tüiffen? SBa^ fann er gefagt i}abtn? 

— Äe^ren fid^ an ba6 ©eflatfd^ nid^t, §err 3Setter! — 

2«arfd^ bu in beine Äüd^e! — SBerben mid^ bod^ nid^t für 

be^ ÜDummfopf^ leiblid^cn ©d^lüager \)alttn, bafe id^ oben=== 

30 au6 tüoH' mit bem äWäbet? Sterben bod& ba^ nid^t Don 
mir benfen, §err ©efretariu^? 
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SSurtn* Slud^ l^ab' iä) c^ nid^t um ®ic öcrbicnt, §crr 
SKufthnciftcr. ®ic fiabcn mid^ icbcrjclt bcn äWann Don 
SBort fcf)cn laffcn, unb meine Slnfprüd^e auf 3]^re 2:od^ter 
toavm fo gut ate unterfd^rieben. ^ä) {)abe ein Slmt, ba^ 
feinen guten §au^{)älter nöl)ren fann; ber ^räfibent ift ^ 
mir getDOöen, an ©mpfel^Iungen fann^ö nid^t fefiten, 
toenn id^ mid^ f)ö{)er pouffieren tüitt, ®ie fefien, baß 
meine Slbfid^ten auf 9D?amfeH 2uifen emft{)aft finb, tüenn 
®ie bieKeid^t bon einem abeügen SBinbbeutel fierum* 
gel^olt lo 

Stau. <^err ©efertare SBurm! Sßefir 9?efpeft, lüenn 
man bitten barf — 

äWitter. <^att bu bein SRaul, fag' id^ — 2affen ©ie eö 
gut fein, §err SSetter! @ö bleibt beim alten. SBa^ id^ 
^l^nen öemid^enen ^erbft jum 93efd^eib gab, bring' id^ {)eut is 
toieber. Qä) s^inge meine Zod^ter nid^t. ®te{)en ©ie ii)x 
an — lüof)! unb gut, fo mag fie pfeifen, lüie fie glüdflid^ mit 
Qfinen lüirb. ©d^üttelt fie ben Äopf — nod^ beffer — in 
©otte^ Flamen, tüoUV i^ fagen — fo ftedfen @ie ben Äorb 
ein unb trinfen eine 93outeiIIe mit bem 3Sater. — S)a6 20 
SRöbel muß mit 3i{)nen leben — id^ nid^t. — SBarum foH 
id^ if)r einen SRann, ben fie nid^t fd^medfen fann, au6 purem 
Harem Sigenfinn an ben ^ate toerfen? — 2)a6 mid^ ber 
böfe geinb in meinen eisgrauen Zagen nod^ toie fein SBitb^ 
pret l)erum{)efee — baß id^'^ in jebem ®Ia6 SBein ju faufen 25 
— in ieber ©uppe ju freffen Wege: 2)u bift ber ©piy)ube, 
ber fein Äinb ruiniert l)at! 

f^rau. Unb furj unb gut — id^ geb' meinen Äonfens 
abfotut nid^t; meine 2:od&ter ift ju toaö ^ofiem gemünzt, 
unb iä) lauf in bie ©erid&te, loenn mein SWann fid^ be* 30 
fd^toafeen lößt» 
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äWitter, SBiHft bu Slrm unb 93ein cntstoci fiabcn, 
aBcttcrmauI? 

98urm du amnew). Sin öätcrlid^cr 9tat öcrmaö bei bcr 
lod^tcr öicl, unb {)offcnttt(i& toerbcn @ic mid^ fcnncn, ^crr 

5 aWlKcr? 

äWittcr. 2)a6 bid^ aßc ^agcl! '^ 2«äbcl mu6 ©ic fcn== 
ncn. SBa« xä) alter Änaftcrbart an 3{)ncn abfudc, ift juft 
(ein grcffcn für« iungc, nafd^l^aftc SßäbcL 3d^ toiU Seinen 
aufö §aar {)in fagcn, ob @tc ein 9D?ann für^ Ord^cftcr finb 

lo — aber eine SBeiberfeeF ift aud^ für einen ÄapeHmeifter ju 
fpifeiß. — Unb bann öon ber 93ruft totq, §err SSetter — 
id^ bin f)alt ein plumper geraber teutfd^er Äerl — für meinen 
9iat tüürben ®ie fid^ gutefet tücnig bebanfen. Qä) rate 
meiner Zod^ter gu feinem — aber ®ie mißrat' id^ meiner 

IS Zod^ter, §err ©efretariu^. gaffen mid^ au^reben. Sinem 
?iebf)aber, ber ben 9Sater gu §itfe ruft, trau' iä) — er- 
lauben @ie — feine {)of)Ie ^afelnuß p. 3ft er h)a^, fo 
tüirb er fid^ fd^ftmen, feine Jalente burd^ biefen attmöbifd^cn 
Äanal bor feine 2iebftc ju bringen — §at er'^ ßouragc 

20 nid^t, fo ift er ein ^afenfuß, unb für ben finb feine ?uifen 

getoad^fen 2)a! {)inter bem 5Rüdfen be^ 3Sater^ mufe 

er fein ©etoerb' an bie 2:od&ter befteßen. SRad^en muß er, 
ba6 ba« äWäbel lieber 9Sater unb SJJutter jum Teufel 
iDünfd^t, ate il)n fafiren löfet — ober fetber f ommt, bem 

25 SSater gu güßen fid^ toirft unb fid^ um ©otteö toißen ben 

, fd^toarjen gelben 2:ob ober ben ^erjeinjigen au^bittet — 

2)a6 nenn' id^ einen Äert! 3)a^ l)tVßi lieben! — unb toer'^ 

bei bem SBeib^öotf nid^t fo toeit bringt, ber fott auf 

feinem ©änfefiel reiten, 

30 993uttn (fitetft nad^ ^ut unb @to(f unb aum 3immer l^nau«). ObU^ 

gation, §err äWitterl 
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SWißer (fld&t l^ lanßfam nod^). gilt lütt^? gÜt tüttÖ? ^ttbctl 

®ic ia boä) nxä}t^ gcnoffcn, §crr ©efrctariu^, (Burüdf- 

fwnmenb.) Jlid^t^ f)'6vt ct, UTtb l^in gicl^t cr 3ft Tuir'^ 

boä) mie ®ift unb Opcrmcnt, tücnn id^ bcn gcbemfud^fcr 
gu ©cfid^te fricg'* Sin f onfi^si^rtcr/ tüibriöcr Äcrl, ate s 
{)ätt' il^n irgenb ein ©d^Icid&l^ftnblcr in bic SBcIt meinet 
^errgottö fiincingcfd^ad^crt, — SDic flcincn tüdfifd^cn 9Wau^* 
außcn — bie §aarc branbrot — baö Äinn l^crau^gcquol* 
Icn, ö^i^ttbc ate tücnn bic Slatur für purem ®ift über ba^ 
berl&unste ©tüdt Slrbeit meinen ©d^üngel ba angefaßt unb lo 
in irgenb eine Sdte geworfen l^ätte, — Sftein! @f) iä} meine 
Zod^ter an fo einen ©d^uft toegtoerfe, lieber foß fie mir — 
®ott öerseif) mir'ö — 

fjrau (fpudft au«, ßiftCa). 2)er $unb! — Slber man lüirb 
bir'ö 9D?aul fauber l^altenl is 

SJWffer. 3)u aber aud^ mit beinem peftilensialifd^en 
3unfer! — §aft mid^ borl^in aud^ fo in ^amifd^ gebrad^t. 
— 93ift bod^ nie bummer, ate toenn bu um ®otte6 lüillen 
gefd^eit fein foHteft. SBa^ l)at ba^ ®eträtfd^ t)on einer 
gnftbigen SKabam unb beiner 2:od^ter ba borfteHen foßen? 20 
35a^ ift mir ber 3llte, 2)em mufe man fo lüa^ an bie 9lafe 
fieften, toenn'^ morgen am 9}Jarftbrunnen au^gefd^eßt fein 
foll. 5Da^ ift iuft fo ein 3)?u3ie, loie fie in ber ?eute ^öufern 
fierumried^en, über Leiter unb Äod^ röfonieren, unb fpringt 
einem ein nafetoeife^ SBort über^ SKauI — S3umb6! ijabtn'^ 25 
gürft unb SRötreg unb ^röfibent, unb bu l^aft ba^ fiebenbe 
©onnertoetter am $alfe* 
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2)ritte ©scne 

Snife SRiHeHn fommt, ein SQn^ in ber ^anb. Vorige. 
Suife (legt bad ^U(j^ nleber, ge^t ju aRiOern unb brUdt ll^m bie ^anb). 

©Uten SWotöen, lieber SSater. 

SWitter (»ann). 93rat), meine Suife — greut mid^, bafe 
5 bu fo fteifeiö ein beinen ©d^öpfer benfft. 93teib immer fo, 
unb fein 2lrm tüirb bid^ l)alten. 

ßuife. O, id^ bin eine fd^lüere ©ünberin, 9Sater! — 
SBar er ba, 9}Jutter? 

Stau. SBer, mein Äinb? 
lo ßuife. W)l iä} bergafe, bafe e^ nod^ aufeer il^m äßen- 
fd&en gibt — äWein Äopf ift fo tüüfte — gr tüar nid^t ba? 
SBatter? 

SRitter (traurig unb emftHt). -3^^ badete, meine Suife f)ötte 
ben 9iamen in ber Äird^e gelaffen? 

15 ßUtfe (nad&bem fit i^n eine Zeitlang ftarr angefe^n). Qd) ÖCrftcf)' 

S^n, 3Sater — füf)Ie ba^ SKeffer, ba^ @r in mein ©etüiffen 
ftöfet; aber e6 f ommt ju fpöt, — 3d^ i)aV feine Slnbad^t 
mefir, 3Sater — ber §immet unb gerbinanb reiben an 
meiner btutenben ©eele, unb id^ fürd^te — iä) fürd^te — 

20 maäi einer ^aufe.) T)oi} udu, ßuter SSater! SBenn tüir ü)n 
über bem ©emälbe bemad^täffiöen, finbet fid^ ja ber Äünft^ 
ler am feinften getobt, — SBenn meine greube über fein 
äWeifterftüdf mid^ if)n felbft überfe{)en mad^t, 3Sater, mufe 
ba« ©Ott nid^t ergöl^en? 

25 SRiffer (»irft m unmutig in ben ©tu^o- 5)a l)aben toir^«! 
3)a6 ift bie grud^t öon bem gotttofcn Sefen. 

ßuife (tritt unruhig an dn 5enfter). 2So er tüol)! jefet ift? — 

S)ie t)omef)men gräutein, bie ü)n fef)en — if)n l)ören 

id) bin ein \ä)kä)it^, terocffene« SJJöbd^en. (erfd&ridt an bem 
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©ort imb ftürjt l^rem JBater gu.) !5)od^ Ttcin, neiTt! bCrjclf)' St 

mir, 3ä) bctücinc mein ®ä)id\al nid^t. ^ä) tüiH ja nur 

tüeniß an U)n bcnfcn — ba^ f oftct ja nid^tö. 2)ic^ 

bifed^cn Scbcn — bürf t' id^ cö {)in{)aud^cn in ein Icifc^, fd&mci* 
d^clnbc^ güftd^cn, fein ©efid^t absufüfilen! — 3)ie^ Stüm- s 
d^en Sußenb — toHf e^ ein SSeild^en, unb er träte brauf, 
unb e^ bürfte befd&eiben unter if)m fterben! — S)amit ge^ 
nüßte mir, SSater, SBenn bie SWüdfe in ifiren ©tral&Ien fid^ 
fonnt — fann fie ba^ (trafen, bie ftolge, majeftätifd^e ©onne? 

^EHititt (beugt M gerübrt an bie Sebne be« etubl« unb bcbecft ba« lo 

®ew). ^öre, ?uife — baö biffel 93obenfafe meiner Qaf^xt, 
vä) QüV e^ {)in, l^ötteft bu ben SKajor nie gefeiten, 

ßuife (erfd&roden). SBa« faßt Sr ba? SBa^? — 9lein, er 
meint e^ anberö, ber gute SSater. @r toirb nid^t toiffen, 
ba6 gerbinanb mein ift, mir gefd^affen, mir gur greube Dom is 
SJater ber Siebenben. (®ie ftebt nad&benrwb.) Sltö id^ ifin ba^ 
erfte SWal faf) — (raf(^) unb mir baö S3lut in bie SBan* 
gen ftieg, frofier jagten aKe 'ißulfe, jebe SBaßunö fprad^, jeber 
Sltem lifpelte: @r ift'^! — unb mein §ers ben ^mmerman* 
gelnben erfannte, befröftigte: (gr iff^! — unb tüie baö 20 
tt)ieberHang burd^ bie ganje mitfreuenbe SBelt! 35amatö 
— bamate ging in meiner ©eete ber erfte 9D?orgen auf* 
laufenb iunge ©efül^Ie fd^offen auö meinem ^erjen, lüie 
bie 93Iumen au^ bem Srbreid^, tüenn'ö grüf)Iing mirb, 
^ä) faf) feine SBelt mefir, unb bod^ befinn' iä) m\ä), bafe fie 25 
niemate fo fd^ön toar. 3d^ tüufete bon feinem ®ott mel^r, 
unb bod^ l)aW iä) if)n nie fo geliebt. 

SRiQer (ellt auf ne gu, brüdft fie toiber fdne ©ruft). ?uife — 

teurem — l^errlid^eö Äinb — nimm meinen alten- mürben 
Äopf — nimm äße« — aße^ ! — ben 2»aior — ®ott ift 30 
mein S^M^ — ici& f cmn bir i{)n nimmer geben, ((gr gebt ob.\ 
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Suife. Slud^ tt)iH iä) H)n ja jefet nid^t, mein SSater. 
!5)iefer farge lautropfe 3clt — fd^on ein Xraum bon ger* 
binanb trinft il^n tüottüftiö auf* 3c^ entfag' i{)m für biefe^ 
Seben, S)ann, SKutter — bann, toenn bic ©darauf en be^ 
s Untcrfd^icb^ elnftürgen — toenn bon un^ abfprinöcn alt 
bic öerl^afeten hülfen be^ ©tanbe^ — SKcnfd^en nur SRen* 
fd^cn finb — iä) bringe nid^t^ mit mir, ate meine Unfd^ulb; 
aber ber SJater l&at ja fo oft gefaßt, bafe ber ©d^mudf unb bie 
pröd^tigen Xitel tool^lfeil toerben, toenn ®ott fommt, unb 

lo bie bergen im 'ißreife fteigen. ^ä) toerbe bann reid^ fein. 
S)ort red^net man Jrftnen für Jriumpl^e unb fd^öne ®e= 
banfen für Slfinen an. 3d& toerbe bann bomelim fein, 
SWutter! — S33a^ l&ötte er bann nod^ für feinem SJJöbd^en 
borau^? 

IS Stau (fa^rt in Me ^mh Suife! 35er SKajor! @r fpringt 
über bie ^lanfe* SBo berberg' id^ mid^ bod^? 
Suife (ftoflt an 8u gittern). S3leib' ®ie bod^, Sßutter! 
fjrau. aWein ®ott! SBie W i^ au6? — 3d& mu6 
mid^ ja fd^ömen. 3d& barf mid^ nid^t bor ©einer ®naben 

20 fo fel)en laffen* (ab.) 

JBierte ©scne 

i^erbinanb toon SBalter. Suife. 

((£t fließt ttuf fle gu — fle finft entfttrbt unb matt auf dnen ©effel — er bleibt bor 
Ibr ftebn — fle feben fl<j& eine ^eltlanß fttafcbtoelßenb an. Ißaufe.) 

gerbinanb. 5Du bift blafe, ?ui|e? 

25 Suife (ftebt auf unb fftttt Ibm um ben ^al«). @^ ift Uid^t^! 

md^m 2)u bift ia ba. (S^ ift borüber. 

f^erbiuaub (Ibre ^anb nebmenb unb gum SWunbe fübrenb). Uub 

liebt mid^ meine guife nod^? SRein §era ift ba^ ö^fttige, 
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Sttlf e» Slud^ toiU iä) il^n ja icfet nid^t, mein SSater» 
35iefcr f arge lautropfc 3^it — fd^on ein Iranm öon ger*' 
binanb trinft if)n toolttiftiö auf» 3d& entfag^ il^ für biefc^ 
Scbcn» !Dann, Sltutter — bann, tocnn bic ©d^ranfcn be^ 

s Unterfd&ieb^ cinftür^en — toenn öon un^ abfpringen all 
bic öcrl^afetcn hülfen bc^ ^tavbt^ — SKenfd&en nur 9Ken* 
fd&en finb — vä) bringe nid&t^ mit mir, atö meine Unfd^ulb; 
aber ber SSater l^at ia fo oft Qt^a^t, baß ber ©d^mudt unb bie 
präd^tigen litel tool^Ifeil toerben, toenn ®ott fommt, unb 

lo bie ^er^en im greife fteigen. ^ä) tt)erbe bann reid^ fein. 
S)ort red^net man Irftnen für Iriumpfie unb fd&öne ®e* 
bauten für Sll^nen an. ^ä) toerbe bann öomel^m fein, 
SDhitter! — SBa« f)m^ er bann nod^ für feinem SWöbd^en 
öorau^? 

15 ffrau (ftt^rt in bie ^öw. Suife! S)er SKajor! Sr fpringt 
über bie plante. SBo öerberg' id^ mid^ bod^? 
Suife (fanßt an ju jittern). S3Ieib' ®ie bod^, 9}hitter! 
Stau. aWein ®ott! SBie fe^' id^ au«? — 3d^ mufe 
mid^ ia fd^ämen. Qä) barf mid^ nid^t öor ©einer ®naben 

20 fo fef)en laffen. w.) 

SBterte Sjene 

t^erbinanb tfott SQalter. Suife. 

((5r fließt auf fle ju — fle flnft entfärbt unb matt auf einen ©effel — er bleibt bot 
Ibr ftebn — fle [eben [leb eine 3eltlan8 ftlttfcbiMlöenb an. ^aufe.) 

fjerbtnanb. S)u bift blafe, ?ui|e? 

25 Suife (ftebt auf unb fttttt Ibm um ben ^al«). S« ift uid^t«! 

5«id^t«! S)ubiftiaba. @« ift öorüber. 

^erbinanb (Ibre ^anb nebmenb unb »um SWunbe fübrenb). Uub 

Hebt mid^ meine ?uife nod^? SWein ^era ift ba« geftrige. 




utfe. Jiu'ir Cargr ^autroofe 3"' — f^D" Ktt Iraum Bon 
^erbinanb trmrt Ll)n luollüfliaauf —19» 3 €»ne 
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ift^^ aud& ba« beinc noci^? 3(i) fliege nur l^er, tüiU fel^n, ob. 
bu l^citer bift, unb ö^I)^ ^^^ ^^ ^ud^ f^in — 3)u biff^ 
nid^t. 

Suife» S)od^, boä), mein ®eliebter» 

fjerbinanb. $Rebe mir Sßal)r^eit! SDu bift'« nid^t. s 
3d^ fd^aue burd^ beine ©eele, tüie burd^ ba^ Hare SBaffer 
biefe^ S3riHanten» ((gr aeißt auf feinen mim.) §ier h)irft ftd^ 
fein S3Iä^d&en auf, ba^ id^ nid^t merfte — fein ©ebanfe 
tritt in bie^ Slngefid^t, ber mir entn)ifd^te. SBa^ f)aft bu? 
®efd^n)inb! 3Bei6 id& nur biefen ©piegel f)eKe, fo läuft lo 
feine SBoIfe über bie SBelt. SBa^ befümmert bid^? 

SUtfe (fielet t^n eine SBetle ftumm unb bebeutenb an, bann mit SBel^» 

mut). gerbinanb! gerbinanb! S)a6 bu bod^ tüüßteft, tüie 
fd^ön in biefer ©prad^e ba« btiröerlid^e SWäbd^en ftd^ au^=^ 
nimmt. — is 

f^erbtnanb. SBa^iftba«? («efrembet.) Sßöbd&en! §öre! 
tüie fommft bu auf ba^? — 3)u bift meine ?uife. 3Ber 
faßt bir, bafe bu nod^ etma^ fein foltteft? ©ief)ft bu, S^If^^^/ 
auf n)eld^em Äaltfinn id^ bir begeönen muß. SBäreft 
bu gan^ nur Siebe für mid^, toann f)ötteft bu 3^it ^t^abt, 20 
eine SSergleid^unö ^u mad^en? 3Benn id^ bei bir bin, 3er* 
fd&miiät meine SSemunft in einen 93Iidt — in einen 2:raum 
t)on bir, tütnn xä) iüeg bin, unb bu f)aft nod^ eine ^luglieit 
neben beiner ?iebe? — ©d^äme bid^! 3eber Slugenblidf, 
ben bu an biefen Kummer öerlorft, tüar beinem Sünglinö 25 
öeftof)Ien. 

Suife (fafet feine ^anb, Inbem fle ben Äopf fd&üttelt). !J)U tüiltft 

mid^ einfd^Iöfem, gerbinanb — millft meine Singen öon 
biefem Slbgrunb I)inh)egIodfen, in ben id^ gang gen)i6 ftürjen 
tttuß. 3(^ W i^ bie 3ufunft — bie ©timme be« $Ruf)m^ 30 
— beine @nth)ürfe — bein SSater — mein 9^id^t«. ^^a*«^«x 
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unb mt pmm feine ^anb fabren.) gcrbitianb! ClTl S)oId^ ÜbtV 

bir unb mir! — 9)Jan ttttint nn^l 

^erbtnanb. 2:rcnntun^! ((gr ftirinat auf.) SBol^cr brinöft 
bu bicfc 3lf)nbunö, Suifc? Streunt un^? — SBcr tann ben 

s S3unb itüdtx ^cr^cn löfcn, ober bie 2:öne eine^ SlHorbö 
au^einanber reißen? — 3d^ bin ein Sbelmann — Safe 
bod^ fef)en, ob mein Slbelbrief älter ift, ate ber 9?i6 jum 
unenblid^en SBeltalt? ober mein SBappen gültiger, ate 
bie ^anbfd^rift be^ ^immetö in Suifen^ Singen: 3)iefe^ 

lo Sßeib ift für biefen 2»ann? — 3d& bin be« ^röfibcnten 
®of)n. (Sbm barum. 3Ber, ate bie Siebe, fann mir bie 
glüd^e öerfüfeen, bie mir ber Sanbe^tüud^er meinet SSater^ 
öermad^en tüirb ? 
Sutfe. £), tüit fel^r filrd^f iä) i^n — biefen 9?cter! 

IS fferbtnanb. 3(i fürd^te nid^t« — nid^t« — ate bie 
©renken beiner Siebe» Saß aud^ ^inbemiffe tcie ©ebirge 
Stoifd^en un^ treten, id^ toiU fie für treppen net)men unb 
brüber f)in in Suifen^ 2lrme fliegen» !J)ie ©türme be^ 
n)ibrigen ©d^idtfate foHen meine Smpfinbung emporbfofen, 

2o®efal)ren n)erben meine ?uife nur rei^enber mod^en» 

— Sllfo nid^t« mef)r öon gurd^t, meine Siebe, ^ä) felbft 

— id^ n)itt über bir toad^tn, tüie ber ^f^iiberbrad^' über un* 
terirbifd^em ®oIbe — 9Wir öertraue bid^! 35u braud^ft 
feinen Sngel mebr — 3d& toitt mid^ a^ifd^en bid^ unb ba^ 

25 ©d&idtfal tüerfen — empfangen für bid^ iebe 3Bunbe — auf* 
faffen für bid^ {eben ^Tropfen au^ bem Sedier ber greube 

— bir il)n bringen in ber ©d^ale ber Siebe, mt iäum 
utnfaffenb.) Uu biefem 2lrm fott meine Suife burd^^ Seben 
f)üpfen; fd^öner, ate er bid^ öon ftd^ liefe, folt ber ^immel 

30 bid^ lieber f)aben unb mit SSermunberung eingeftebn, baß 
nur bie Siebe bie letzte ^anb an bie ©eelen legte — 
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Suife (brttdft il^n toon m, in firo§er »ekoeaunfi). 9ltd^t^ Tltel^r! 

3fd^ bitte bi4 fd^tocig! — SBüfetcft bu — laß mid^ — bu 
tocißt nid^t, bafe bcinc ^offnutiöcn mein ^er^ toie gurien 
anfallen» (SBta fort.) 

^erbtnanb mit n« oud. Snife? SBie! SBa^! SBeld^e s 
Slntüanblung? 

2uif e. ^ä) l^atte biefe Jränme ö e r g e f f e n nnb 
toar ölüdtlid^. — S^fet! 3efet! 3Son f)eut an — ber 
griebe meine« ?eben« ift an«. — SBilbe SBünfd&e — id^ 
toeiß e« — toerben in meinem 33nfen rafen. — ®ef) — lo 
©Ott öergebe bif«! — 3)n f)aft ben generbranb in mein 
innge«, friebfame« ^er^ getüorfen, nnb er tüirb nimmer, 
nimmer g^Iöfd^t werben, (eie ftürat i&inau«, et folgt ii&t fptac^io« 

fjünfte ©jene 

©aal beim ^rttftbcnten 15 

^cr $rft{ibeitt, ein Ocben^freua um ben ^a\9, einen ©tern an ber @eite, nnb 

@efretär SBurm treten auf. 

?ßräflbcttt. Sin emftt)afte« attad^ement! aKein®oI)n? 

— 9iein, SBnrm, ba« mad^t Sr mid^ nimmermefir glanben. 
SBurm. S^tro S^cseHenä f)aben bie ®nabe, mir ben 33e- 20 

toei« ^n befel^Ien. 
?ßräfibcttt. !Da6 er ber Sürgercanailte ben §of mad^t 

— glatterien fagt — aud^ meinetmegen Smpfinbungen öor* 
plaubert — ba« finb tanter ©ad^en, bie id^ möglid^ pnbe — 
öerseil^Iid^ finbe — aber — unb nod^ g^r bie lod^ter eine« 25 
äWufihi«, fagt @r? 

aSurm. 9}hxfifmeifter SKiHer« Jod^ter. 
?ßrÄftbcttt. -^übfd^? — 3n)ar ba« öerftel^t fid^. 
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993urm (leb^ft). S)a^ fd^önftc S|cmplar einer Slonbine, 
bie, mä)t ^u öiel Qt\a^t, neben ben erften ©(i^önfieiten be^ 
^ofc^ nod^ Siöitr ntad&en tütirbe» 
$rftfibent (lad&t). @r fagt mir, SBurm — @r l^abe ein 
5 Sing' auf ba« ©inß» — S)a« finb^ id^» 2lber fielet &, mein 
lieber SBurm — baß mein ©ol^n ®efül)l für ba^ grauen* 
gimmer ^at, mad^t mir Hoffnung, baß il^n bie ©amen nid&t 
fiaffen werben. Sr fann bei §of ettoa^ burd^fefeen. SDa« 
SWöbd&cn ift f d& ö n , fagt Sr; SDa^ geföltt mir an meinem 

lo <Bof)n, bafe er ® e f d& m a dt l^at. ©piegelt er ber 9iärrin 
folibe Slbfid^ten öor — nod^ beffer — fo fel^' id^, baß er 
SB i fe genug l^at, in feinen Seutel gu lügen» Sr fann 
^ r ä f i b e n t totxbtn. ©efet er e^ nod^ bagu burd^ — 
l^errlid^! 3)ag geigt mir an, bafe er ®Iüdt ifat — 

15 ©daließt ftd^ bie garce mit einem gefunben @nfel — un- 

öergleid^Iid^! fo trinf' id^ auf bie guten Slfpef ten meinet 

Stammbaum^ eine S3outeiIte SKalaga mel^r unb begal^Ie 

bie ©fortation^ftrafe für feine 3)ime» 

aSurm. Sitte«, m^ iä) toünfd^e, 3W ^m^m, ift, hai 

20 ©ie nid^t nötig l^aben möd^ten, biefe Souteitte gu 3f)rer 
3er ft reuung gu trinfen» 

$rftfibent (ernftw). SBurm, befinn' Sr fid^, bafe id^, 
tomn iä) einmal glaube, liartnftdfig glaube; rafe, tütun id^ 
Süme. — ^ä) tüiU dum ©paß barau« mad^en, baß @r mid^ 

25 auft)efeen iDotttc, 3)a6 @r fid^ feinen Slebenbul^ter gern 
t)om §al« gefd^afft l^ätte, glaub' id^ 3t)m I)crslid& gern» 
!Da @r meinen ©ot)n bei bem 9K ä b d^ e n au^äufted^en 
SDWifie I)aben möd^te, fott 3f)m ber 9S a t e r gur gtiegen«» 
flatfd^e biencn, ba« finb' id^ n)iebcr begrciflid^ — unb bafe 

30 @r einen fo l^crrtid^en Slnfafe jum ©d^clmen f)at, entjüdtt 
mid^ fogar» — 9lur, mein lieber SBurm, muß (Sv mid^ nid^t 
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mit prcHcn tooUtn. — Star, öcrftcl^t Sr mxä), muß Sr bcn 
^fiff nid^t bfö gum Sinbrud^ in meine ©runbföt^e treiben» 

SBurm. Sl^ro S^cselteng öer^eil^en! SBenn aud^ mirflid^ 
— tük ®ie argtool^nen — bie Sif erfud^t f)ier im ©piel fein 
foHte, fo toöre fie e« toeniöften« nnr mit ben Singen nnb s 
nid&t mit ber S^M^* 

^räftbent. Unb id^ böd^te, fie bliebe gang toeg. S)nm* 
mer lenfel, toa^ öerfd&Iägt e« benn S^tn, ob @r bie Carolin 
frifd^ an^ ber SRünse, ober öom Sanfier befommt? STröft' 
Sr fid^ mit bem I)iefigen Slbel; — loiffentttd^ ober nid^t — lo 
bei nn^ toirb feiten eine SKariage gefd&Ioffen, too nid^t menig* 
ften^ ein l^alb 35nfeenb ber ®äfte — ober ber SlnfMrter — 
ba^ ^arabie^ be^ S3rftntigam^ geometrifd^ ermeffen fann» 

SButm (berbeußt fi*). ^ä) mciä)t f)ier gern ben Silrger^* 
mann, gnäbiger §err. is 

$rä{tbent. Überbie« f ann Sr mit näd^ftem bie grenbe 
l^aben, ©einem 9lebenbnI)Ier ben ©pott auf bie fd&önfte 2lrt 
l^eimsugeben» (Sbtn {efet liegt ber Slnfd&Iag im Kabinett, 
bafe, auf bie Slnfunft ber neuen ^ergogin, 8abl) SKUforb 
gum ©d^ein ben Slbfd^ieb erl^alten unb, ben ^Betrug öoH* 20 
fommen gu mad^en, eine SSerbinbung eingel^en foH» @r 
tücife, SBurm, toie fel^r fid^ mein 2lnfef)en auf ben Sinflufe 
ber ?abl) ftüt^t — toie tiberl^aupt meine möd^tigften ©pring- 
febem in bie SBaHungen be« gilrften f)ineinfpielen» !Der 
^cr^og fud^t eine Partie für bie SWilforb. Sin anberer 25 
fann fid^ melben — ben Äauf fd^Iießen, mit ber !Dame ba^ 
SSertrauen be« gtirften an fid^ reiben, fid^ il^m unentbel^rlid^ 
mad^en» — S)amit nun ber gürft im 9lefe meiner gamilie 
bleibe, foH mein gerbinanb bie SWUforb l^eiraten» — 3ft 
Q^m ba^ fielle? 30 

SSurm. !Da6 mid^ bie Singen beißen» — SBenigftenö 
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bcn)tc^ bcr $ r ö f i b c n t l^icr, baß bcr SB a t e r nur 
ein 21 n f ö n ö e r ^t^m x\)n ift. SBcnn ber SKajor 3f)nen 
eben fo ben öel)orfamen @of)n geigt, ate ®ie ifitn 
ben jörtlid^en SSater, fo bürfte 3^re Slnfoberung 

5 mit "ißrotcft gurücffommen. 

$räfibent. S^'^ ®Iücf mar mir nod^ nie für bie 2lu«* 
füt)runö eine^ SnttDurfe^ bang, n)o id) mid^ mit einem: 
@^ foH fo fein! einfteHen fonnte. — Slber fcl^' (gr 
nun, SBurm, ba^ ifat un^ n)ieber auf ben öorigen $unft 

lo geleitet, ^ä) fünbige meinem ®of)n noci^ biefen SSormit* 

tag feine SSermät)Iung an. 3)a^ ©efid^t, ba^ er mir gei* 

gen mirb, fott «Seinen 2lrgh)ot)n entmeber red^tfertigcn, ober 

gang toiberlegen. 

SBurm. ®näbiger §err, id) bitte fel)r um SSergebung» 

15 T)a^ finftre ©efid^t, ba^ er 3f)ncn gang guöerlöffig geigt, 
löfet fid^ ebenfo gut auf bie 9Jed^nung ber SBraut fd^reiben, 
bie ®ie ibm gufiil)ren, ate berienigcn, bie ©ie ibm nefimen. 
3d^ erfud^e ©ie um eine fd^örfere "ißrobe. SBät)!^^ ®i^ i^^ 
bie untabeligfte Partie im 8anb, unb fagt er ja, fo laffen 

20 ©ie ben ©efretör SBurm brei 3af)re Äugeln fd^Ieifen. 
$räftbent (beißt we ?ippen). Jeufel! 
28urm. 6« ift nid^t anber«. SDie Sßutter — bie 
S)umml)eit felbft — l^at mir in ber Sinfalt gu öiel 
geplaubert. . 

25 $räftbent (aebt auf unb nlcber, preßt fanen 3oni aurüd). ®Ut! 

35iefen SWorgen nod^. 

SBurm. 9lur üergeffen @m. Sjcgelteng nid^t, baß ber 
Sßaior — ber ©of)n meinet §crm ift. 
5ßräftbent. @ r foH gefd^ont toerben, SBurm^ 
30 SBurm. Unb baß ber 3)icnft, ^ijutn öon einer unloiH* 
f ommenen ©d^miegertod^ter gu I)elfen — 
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?ßräflbcttt. S)cn ©cgenbicnft tücrt ift, S\)m gu einer 
grau 3U l^elfen? — 2lud^ ba« SBurm! 
^mtn (büdt rt* öeranüAt). (gtüiö ber Sl^rtge, gnöbiger 

^err! ((gr mia ßel^n.) 

$rftftbent. 3Ba« id& 3^f)Tn t)orI)in öertraut l^abe, SBurm 5 
— (SDroi^cnb.) SBetiTi Sr plaubert — 

SBurm (lac^t). @o s^iöen 3f)i^' S^cseHens meine fdfd^en 
^anbfd^riften auf. ((gr flci&t ab.) 

5ßräftbettt. 3^ar bu bift mir gemife! ^d^ l^alte bid^ 
an beiner eigenen ©d^urferei, toie ben ©d^röter am gaben. 10 

@in ^ammerbtener (tritt herein). ^ofmarfd^aH öon Äalb— 

$räftbent. Äommt mie gerufen. — (Sr foH mir an* 

Öenef)m fein. (Äammerbicner gebt.) 



Seelüfte ®5ene 

^ofmarff^all tyon ftalb in einem reichen, aber fiefd^madlofen ^offleib, mit Kammer« 
bermf(blttffeln, }n)ei Ubven unb einem !£)efien, (ifioptauhai unb friftert k la H^risson. 15 
(Sr fliegt mit großem ©efreifcb auf ben ^rttfibenten gu unb breitet einen Sifam« 
gerucb über ba9 ganae parterre, ^rftftbent. 

^ofmarfd^aU abn umarmenb). W), öuteu SKorfien, mein 
S3efter! SBie gerufit? mie gefd&Iafen? — ©ie öer^eitien bod^, 
baß id^ fo fpät ba« SSerönügen l^abe — bringenbe ©efd^öfte 20 
— ber Äüd&ensettel — SSifitenbiltet« — ba« Slrrangement 
ber Partien auf bie l^eutige ©d^ttttenfal)rt — W) — unb 
bann mußt' id^ ja aud^ bei bem Seöer ^uöegen fein unb 
©einer !Durd^Iaud&t ba« SBetter öerfünbigen. 

{ßtÄftbent. 3a, SWarfd^aH, ba I)aben ©ie freilid^ nid^t 25 
abfommen fönnen. 

^ofmarfd^aU. Obenbrein f)at mid^ ein ©d^elm t)on 
©d^neiber nod^ fifeen laffen. 
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{ßräftbent. Unb bod^ fi^: unb fertig? 
^oUttax\ä)aU. SDa« ift nod^ nid&t alle«. — gin SKafc 
l^eur jagt l)eut ba« anbere. ^ören ®ie nur! 

5ßrÄftbCttt (aerftreut). 3ft btt« TtlÖöfid^? 

5 ^oftnarfd^aU. ^ören ®ie nur! S^ fteige fainn au« 
bem SBaßcn, fo tüerben bie ^engfte fd^eu, ftampfen unb 
fd^Iagen au«, baß mir — \ä) bitte Sie! — ber ®affenfot 
über unb über an bie Seinfleiber fprit^t. SBa« ansufangen? 
©efeen ®ie fid^ um ®otte« tüillen in meine Sage, S3aron! 

lo !Da ftanb id&. ©pftt tcar e«. Sine S^agreife ift e« — 
unb in bem Slufgug öor ©eine ©urd&Iaud^t — ®ott ber 
©ered&te! SBa« föHt mir bei? ^ä) fingiere eine Ol^n* 
mad&t. SDtan bringt mid^ über §al« unb Äopf in bie 
Äutfd^e» 3d^ in öoKer Karriere nad^ §au« — med^fl^ 

15 bie Äleiber — fat)re ^urüdt — SBa« fagen ©ie? — unb 
bin nod^ ber erfte in ber Slntid^ambre — SBa« benfen ©ie? 
^rdfibent. Sin f)crrlid^e« Impromptu be« mcnfd^* 
lid&en SBifec« — S)od^ ba« beifeite, Äalb — ©ie fprad^en 
alfo fd^on mit bem ^erjog? 

20 ^ofmarfd^aU (»wa). ^^^m^ig äßinuten unb eine 
l^albe» 

?ßräftbcttt. SDa« geftel^' id^! — unb toiffen mir alfo 
ol)ne 3^^if^I ^mc tüid&tige Sleuigfeit? 

^Ofmarfd^aU (ernft^aft, nadö elnlßem ©ttafd&toelflen). ©eine 

25 ©urd^Iaud^t f)aben l)eute einen Merde d'Oye 93iber an. 

5ßräfibettt, 2»an benfe! — 9^ein, aWarfd^all, fo W 

iä) bod& eine beffere ^^itung für ©ie — SDafe ?abi) 9KiIforb 

aWaiorin t)on SBalter mirb, ift ^^ntn getoi^ ettoa« 9leue«? 

^ofmarfc^iaH. ÜDenfen ©ie! — unb ba« ift fd^on rid^tig 

30 gemad^t? 

5ßrftfibent. Unterfd^rieben, Sßarfd^alt — unb 
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©ic öcrbinbcn tnid^, tocnn fic ol^nc Sluffd^ub baf)in gelten, 
bic 8ab^ auf feinen S3efud^ präparieren unb ben dnU 
fd^luß meinet gerbinanb^ in ber öän^en JRefibens befannt 
ntad^en* 

^ofntarfd^aU (entaüdt). O mit taufenb greuben, mein s 
Sefter! — SBa« fann mir ertüilnfd&ter fommen? — ^ä) 
fliege fofileid^ — (Umarmt m.) Seben ©ie tt)oI)I — in brei 
SSiertelftunben loeife eö bie ö^tise ©tabt^ c^opft ^inau«.) 

$rftfibent aad&t bem sworfd&aa nodö). SDtan fage nod^, baß 

biefe ©efd^öpfe in ber SBelt ^u nid^tö taugen. 9iun lo 

m u 6 ia mein gerbinanb tüoHen, ober bie ^anit ©tabt 
l^at ßelogen. (Äiinödt — ©urm rommt.) SKein ©ol^n foH l^er*» 

einfommen* (SBurm gel^t ob. S)er $cafibent auf unb nieber, eeban« 
(eittooQ.) 

Siebente ©jene 

t^etbinanb. ^et ^rafibcnt SBitrm, toeld^er gleid^ abgebt. 15 

^erbinanb. ©ie I)aben befolgten, gnöbiger §err SSater — 
$räftbent. Seiber muß i^ ba^, tomn iä) meine« 
©ol^n« einmal frof) Serben tüiH — ?aff' Sr un« aHein, 
SBurm! — gerbinanb, iä) beobad^te bid^ fd^on eine «Sritlang 
unb finbe bie offene rafd&e ^ugenb nid&t mef)r, bie mid^ 20 
fonft fo ent^ildtt l^at. Sin feltfamer ®ram brütet auf bei* 
nem ®efid&t — S)u fliegt mid^ — bu fliegt beine 3lrfeL — 
$fui! — Seinen S^al^ren üer^eifit man gel^n Slu^fd^mei* 
fungen öor einer eingigen ©ritte. Überlafe biefe mir, lieber 
©of)n! 9Wid^ laß an beinem ®Iüdt arbeiten unb benfe 25 
auf nid^t«, atö in meine Sntnjürfe gu fpielen.* — Äomm! 
Umarme mid^, gerbinanb! 
^erbinanb. ©ie finb I)eute fcl^r gnäbiö, mein SSater» 
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$räftbent. §cute, bu ©d^alf — unb biefc^ §eutc nod^ 

mit ber t)erben ®rimaf(p? ((SrnftMt.) gcrbinanb! — SB e tu 

plicb \)aV iä) bic öcfäf)rüd^e 33at)n sum ^cr^cn be^ gürflen 

betreten? SB e m plieb bin id^ auf en)iö mit meinem 

s ®eh)iffen unb bem Fimmel lex^alkn? — §öre, gerbinanb 

— iä) [pred^e mit meinem ©of)n — tütm ^aV iö) burd^ 
bie ^inftiegrönmunö meinet SSoröönger^ ^lalj gemad^t 

— eine ©efd^id^te, bie befto blutiger in mein ^nftien- 
bige^ fd^neibet, je foröfältigcr id^ ba^ SWeffer ber SBelt 

lo öerberge! §öre! ©age mir, gerbinanb: SBem tat xcS) 
bie^ alle«? 

^erbtnanb (tritt mit mttom aurüdo. S)od^ m i r nid^t, 
mein SSater? 3)od^ auf m i d& foH ber blutige SBiberfd^ein 
biefe« greöefe nid^t fallen? S3eim aHmöd^tigen ®ott! 

15 S^ ift beffer, gar nid^t geboren fein, afö biefer SWiffetat inx 
Slu^rebe bienen» 

{ßräftbent, SBa« toax ba«? SBa«? S)od&, id^ mitt e« 
bem 9?omanenfopfe ^u gut t)alten — gerbinanb — ici) 
toilt mid& nid^t ert)ifeen, Vorlauter Änabe» — Sol^nft bu mir 

20 a I f für meine fd^Iaflofen ^aä)tt? 21 1 f für meine 
raftlofe ©orge? 21 1 f für ben emigen ©forpion meine« 
©emiffen«? — 2luf mid^ föttt bie 8aft ber 25erantn)ortung 

— auf mid^ ber glud^, ber 3)onner be« 9?id^ter«, — 3)u 
empföngft bein ®Iüdt t)on ber s^eiten ^anb — ba« SSer* 

25 bred^en Hebt nid^t am Srbe. 

^erbtnanb (ftredt bU red&te ^anb gen ^ImmeO. ^^i^rfi^^ ^^ts= 

fag' id^ t)ier einem Srbe, ba« mid^ nur an einen abfd^euüd^en 
SSater erinnert. 
$räftbent §öre, junger Sßenfd^, bringe mid^ nid&t auf! 
30 — SBenn e« nad^ beinem Äopfe ginge, bu fröd^eft bein 
2tbtn lang im ©taube. 
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^binanb. O, immer tok]^ beffer, Sßater, ate td^ Ix'öäf 
um ben 2:f)ron l^crum. 

$rftfibeni (t^rbd^t feinm 3orn). ^uTTt! — ä^ittgcn muß 
man bid&, bcin ®Iü(J gu crfcnncn, 3Bo gel^n anbrc mit aller 
Slnftrcttöunö nid^t f)inaufflimmen, tülrft bu fpicienb, im s 
©d^tofc öct)obcn. !Du bift im gn)ölftcn ^^x gäl)nbrid^^ 
3fm smansiöften Sßaior. 3d& t)ab' c« burd^öcfcfet beim 
gürften» 3)u toirft bie Uniform au^giel^en unb in ba^ 
SWinifterium eintreten. 35er gilrft fprad^ öom ©el^eimen 
9?at — ©efanbtfd^aften — aufeerorbentüd^en ®naben. Sine lo 
fierrlid^e Slu^fid^t bef)nt fid& öor bir — bie ebene ©trafee 
Sunäd^ft nad^ bem 2:f)rone — ^um 2:f)rone felbft, XQtvxi 
anber« bie ©emalt fo öiel tüert ift, ate il^re ^ixiijtxi. — 
5Da« begeiftert bid^ nid^t? 

^erbinanb. 3BeiI meine ^Begriffe öon ©röfee unb ®IüdC is 
nid^t ßans bie Sfirigen finb. — ^\xt ©lildtfeligf^it mad&t 
ftd& nur feiten anber^ ate burd^ SSerberben befannt. 9leib, 
gurd^t, SSernjünfd^unß finb bie traurigen ©piegel, tüorin 
fid^ bie ^ol^eit eine^ ^errfd^er« belöd^elt — Jrönen, glüd^e, 
SSerglDeiflung bie entfefelid^e S!Kaf)Igeit, moran biefe g^pne^^ 20 
fenen ©lüdflid^en fd^toelgen, öon ber fie betrunfen aufftel^en 
unb fo in h\t ßmigfeit öor ben 2:l)ron ®otte^ taumeln. — 
SKein 3beal öon ®ItidC gief)t fid^ g^^ügfamer in mid^ felbft 
Surüdt. 3tt meinem bergen liegen aHe meine SBünfd^c 
begraben. 25 

?ßrÄftbcttt. a»eifter^aft!Unt)erbefferUd&!^errIid^! 9^ad& 
breifeig ^al^ren bie erfte SSorlefung n)ieber! — ©d^abe nur, 
"t^^ mein fünfsigiöfiriger Äopf gu jöl) für ba^ ?emen 
ift! — J)od& — bie^ feltne Jalent nid^t einroften ju laffen, 
tüilt id^ bir jemanb ^m bie ©eite geben, bei bem bu bid& in 30 
biefer buntfd^edtigen JoHl^eit nad^ SBunfd^ ejerjiereu foau^s 
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— S)u toirft bid^ entfd^Iie^en — nod& l^eute cntfd^Iießen — 
eine grau gu ncfimen» 

^erbinanb (tritt htma aurüd). SKein JBater! 

$r(tftbent. Ol^ne ÄompUTticnte — ^ä) fyxht ber iahtj 
5 SKUforb in beinern yiamtn eine Äarte gefd^idt» ®u 
tt)irft bid^ ol^ne auf fd^iib bequemen, bal^in gu gefien unb il^r 
3U fagen, bafe bu il^r Sräutig^nn bift. 

t^binatU). 35 e r 3K i I f o r b , mein SSater? 

?ßrÄflbettt^ aSenn fie bir befannt ift — 
lo ^binanb (ouier wfunß). SBeld^er ©d^anbfftule im $er* 
jogtum ift fie ba^ nid^t! — aber id^ bin tool^I Ittd^erlid^, 
Heber SSater, baß id^ 3I)re ?aune für Smft aufnel)me? 
SBürben ®ie 9S a t e r gu bem ©d^urfen ©ol^n 
fein motten, ber eine priöilegierte Sul^Ierin l^eiratete? 
IS ?ßräfibettt. ^toä) mt^xl 3d^ mürbe felbft um fie 
merben, totnn fie einen günfsiger möd^te — SBürbeft bu gu 
bem ©d^urfen SSater nid^t ® o b n fein motten? 

fjerblnanb^ Stein! ©o mabr ®ott tebt! 

$räfibeni. Sine gred&b^it^ bei meiner Sbi^e! bie ici) 
2o ibrer ©cttenbeit megen vergebe — 

^erbinanb. 3d^ bitte ©ie, 3Sater! taffen ®ie mid& nid^t 
tönger in einer SSermutung, mo e^ mir unerträgtid^ mirb, 
mi(^ S^xtn ©obn gu nennen. 

?ßräftbent. 3unge, bift bu totl? SBetd&er 2)?enfd^ t)on 
25 SSemunft mürbe nid^t nad^ ber 3)iftinftion geigen, mit 
feinem 2anbt^iftvxn an einem britten Orte gu med^fetn? 

f^erbinanb. ©ie merben mir gum Siötfet, mein SSater» 
3)iftinftion nennen ©ie e^ — 35iftinftion, 
ba mit bem gürften gu teiten, mo er aud^ unter bm 
30 SD? e n f d& e n binunter friedet? 

$räfibent (fc^iagt ein ©elftester auD* 
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f^erbinanb* ©ic f önncn lad^cn — unb iS) toitt über ha9 
l^inmeßöcl^cn, SSatcr. SWit totW^tm ©cftd&t foH \ä) öor bcn 
fd&Ied^tcftcn ^anbtocrfcr treten, ber mit feiner grau »eniß* 
ften« bod^ einen gangen Körper gur SKitgift befommt? 
2»it »eld&cm ®eftd&t t)or bie SBelt? SSor ben ^üv^ 5 
ften? 2Kit totl^tm öor bie S3uf|Ierin felbft, bie ben 
Sranbfleden ifirer (Sl^re in meiner ©ci^anbe au^njafd^en 
nrflrbe? 

jptftftbent. SBo in atter SBelt brinaft bu ba« SWauI 
]&er, ^unge? 10 

f^erbinanb. 3d& befd&toöre ®ie bei Fimmel unb @rbe, 
SSater! @ie f önncn burd^ biefe ^intüerfunfl 3]^re« eingigen 
©ofine« fo ölüdflid^ nid^t toerben, ate ®ie ifin unglüdflid^ 
mad^en» ^ä) gebe 3?f)nen mein Seben, tüenn ba^ ®ie fteigen 
mad&en fann. SWein geben fiab' id& t)on 3f)nen; id& tüerbe 15 
feinen Slugenblidt aufteilen, eö ßang ^\)xtt ©röge ^ opfern» 
— SWeine @f)re, SSater! — tüenn ®ie mir biefe 
nel^men, fo loar e« ein leid^tfertige^ ©d^elmenftüdt, mir 
,ba« Seben p geben, unb id& mu6 ben SS a t e r loie ben 
Äuppler öerflud&eu. 20 

$täflbent (freunblid^, Inbem er i^n auf bU Sd^fel Hopft). Srat), 

lieber ®of)n! 3efet fef)^ id&, bafe bu ein ß a n g e r Äerl 
bift unb ber beften grau im ^ergogtum toürbiö* — @ie 
fott bir tüerben — 5Jlod^ biefen SKittafl toirft bu bid& mit 
ber ©räfin don Oftfieim öerloben» 25 

f^erbinanb (auf« neue betreten). ^\t biefe ©tunbe beftimmt, 
mid& gang p gerfd^mettem? 

$täflbent (rtnen lauemben SBIid auf Ibn iverfenb). Sßo bod^ 

l^offentlid^ beine Sfire nid^t^ eintoenben toirb? 

f^erbtnanb. 5Kcin, mein SSater» grieberife t)on Oft^^ 30 
l^eim fönnte ieben anbem gum ®lüdtli(^ften mad^en» ccot 
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n*. In ftö^fter «ettolrrunö.) SBa« fciTie 33 ^ 1^ 6 1 1 tttl XtitU 

nem ^er^en nod^ ganj liefe, scrrcifet feine ® ü t e» 

^täftbcnt (nod^ immer Mn fluQt bon ll^m toenbenb). ^(^ tOCLXtt 

auf beine 3)anfbarfeit, gcrbinanb — 

5 f^erbinattb mm auf t^n au unb rügt l^m feurte Me ^anb). 

S?ater! 3t)re ©nabe entflammt meine ganje (Srnpfinbung 
— 2?ater! meinen fieifeeften 3)anf für Qi}xt tier^lid^e 
SD?einunö — 3t)re SBat)I ift untabelf)aft — aber — iä) 
tann — iä) barf — bebauem @ie mid^ — iä) fann ble 

lo ©röfin nid^t lieben! 

$täftbent (tritt dncn ©d&ritt jurücf). §oHa! 3efet fiab' id& 
ben iungen §erm. Sllfo in biefe galle ging er, ber liftige 
^eud^ler. — Sllfo eö mar nid^t bie @t)re, bie bir bie Sabp 
berbot? — @ö tüar nid^t bie ^ e r f o n, fonbem bie ^ e i* 

15 r a t , bie bu öerabfd&euteft? 

f^etbinCtnb (ftel^t auerft ta)ie berftetnert, bann fö^rt er auf unb toiU 
fortrennen). 

{(Stäftbent SBofiin? §alt! 3ft ba« ber SRefpeK, ben 
bu mir fd^ulbiö bift? (5Der awaior ufitt jurüd.) !Du bift bei ber. 

2o ?abp flemelbet. ©er gürft f)at mein SBort. ©tabt unb 
§of miffen e^ rid^tig. — SBenn bu mid^ jum Sügner mad^ft, 
^unge — t)or bem Surften — ber 8ab^ — ber ©tabt — 
bem ^of mid^ pm Sügner mad^ft — §öre, ^unge — ober 
toenn id^ t)inter getüiffe ^iftorienfomme! 

25 §alt! §oIIa! SBa« blöft fo auf einmal baö geuer in 
beinen SBangen auö? 

f^erbinanb (fd^neebiafe unb aittemb). SBie? SBaö? @ö ift 
getüife nid^tö, mein SSater! 

$räftbent (einen fUrd^terKd^en SdM auf i^n l^eftenb). Uub tD e U U 

30 eö h)a^ ift — unb tüenn id^ bie ©pur finben foHte, h)ot)er 
biefe SBiberfefelid&feit ftammt §a, ^unge! ber blofee 
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SScrbad^t fd^on brinßt mid^ sum dta\tn. &d) bcn außen* 
blld! J)ic SBad&tparabc fängt an» !Du tolrft bei ber ?ab^ 
fein, fo balb bie Carole gegeben ift» — SBenn id^ auftrete, 
gittert ein ^erjogtum. ?a6 bod^ fef)en, ob mid^ ein ©tarr* 

lopf t)On @0l)n nteiftert* ((Sr ge^t unb fommt no(^ einmal toieber.) $ 

3[unge, id& fage bir, bu toxx\t bort fein, ober fliet)e meinen 

Soxnl ((gr ge^t ab.) 

f^etbinanb (ermad^t au« dner bumpfen Betäubung). 3ft er tOeg? 

aSar baö eine« 2?ater« ©timme? — 3a! id& miH ju i^r — 
miß f|in — toitt ü)x 35inge fagen, toill ifir einen Spiegel dor* lo 
f)alten — 9iid&tön)ürbige! unb toenn bu aud& nod^ bann 
meine §anb öerlangft — im Slngefid&t be« derfammelten 
3lbete, be« SKilitär« unb be« SSol!« — umgürte bid& mit 
bem gangen ©tolg beine« (Snglanbö — id& öermerfe bid& — 
ein teutfd&er Jüngling! ((gt eiit (>inau«.) is 



^ttjetter ^ft 

(Sin ©aal im Calais ber Saht) Mtforb; gut redeten $anb ftel^t ein 

©ofa, gut linfen ein glügel 

©rfte ©jene 

Sabl) In einem freien, aber reiaenben 92eelia6, Me ^aare no(b unfrifiert, fi^t bor bent 
$ItteeI unb pbontaftert; ®0)»^ie, bie Aantmerfungfer, fommt bon bent Srenfter* 

s ^optjit. 3)ie Dfflgicr« ßcl^en audclnanbcr. 3)ie S33a(i&t*= 
parabe ift au« — aber id& fcl^e nod^ feinen SBalter» 

Selb)) (febr unrubifi» Inbent fie aufftebt unb einen ©ang burcb ben ©aal 

ma(bt). ^^ tDei6 nid^t, n)ie id& mid^ l^eute finbe, ®opf)ie — 
id& bin nod^ nie fo getnefen» — Sllfo bu fafift ifin gar nid^t? 

lo — greilid^ h)of)I — e« toirb ifim nid^t eilen. — SBie ein 
SSerbred^n liegt t& auf meiner S3ruft, — ®ef|, ®opf)ie — 
man fott mir ben milbeften SRenner l^erau^füfiren, ber 
im SWarftatt ift. 3d& muß in« greie — SKeufd^en fefien 
unb blauen §immel unb mid^ leidster reiten um« §erj 

IS l^erum. 

©öp^ie. iBenn ®ie ftd& unpäfelid^ ftifilen, SKilabtj — 
berufen ®ie Slffembfee fiier jufammen. Saffen ®ie ben 
§ergoö fiier Xafel Iialten, ober bie T^ombretifd^e t)or 3^ten 
©ofa feijen. 2Bir fottte ber gürft unb fein ganger §of gu 

20 ©ebot ftef)n unb eine ©ritte im Äopfe furren? 

2abt> (toirft rt(b in ben ©ofa). 3^ bitte, öerfd^oue mid^! 
3d& gebe bir einen J)emant für jebe ©tunbe, tüo id& fie mir 
öom §ate fd^affen fann. ®oH id^ meine ^i^^^t mit 
biefem SßoH tapezieren? — 35a« finb fd^Ied^te, erbörmlid^e 

30 
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SRenfd^cn, bie ftd& entfcfeen, tottin mir ein marmc« l^crgKd&c« 
SBört cnttüifd&t, SKunb unb 5Jlafcn aufreihen, ate föficn fic 
einen ©elft — ©Haöen eineiS eingiflen 9Karionettenbral&t«, 
ben id^ leld&ter ate mein gilet regiere» — SBa« fang' \ä) 
mit Seuten an, beren ©eelen fo ßleid^ atö il^re ©adful^ren $ 
gefien? Äann id& etne-^reube bran finben, fie toa« 
3U fragen, tüenn id^ öorau« tüeife; toa^ fie mir antmor* 
ten tüerben? Ober SBorte mit if)nen toed^feln, toenn fie 
ba« §erg nid^t fiaben, anberer aKeinung atö id& gu 
fein? — SBefl mit if)nen! @« ift öerbriefelid^, ein SRofe lo 
gn reiten, ba« nid^t aud& in ben ^üfiel beißt» (<sie tritt «um 

Scnftet.) 

^opf^xt. aber ben dürften »erben ©ie bod^ an«nefimen, 
?abtj? !Den fd&önften SKann — btn feurißften Siebl^aber 

— ben toifeiflften Äopf in feinem gangen Sanbel 15 
2ab^ (fomtnt aurüd). 3)enn e« ift f c i n 8anb — unb nur 

ein gürftentum, @opf|ie, fann meinem ©efd^madt gur er* 
träglid^en Sludrebe bienen» — 3)u fagft, man beneibe mid^* 
Slrme« 3)inöl S3ef lagen fott man mid^ öielmel^r» Unter 
aßen, bie an ben Prüften ber SD?aieftät trinfen, fommt bic 20 
gaöoritin am fd^Ied&teften tüeg, meil fie allein bcm großen 
unb reid^en SWann auf bem Settelftabe begegnet. — SBalir 
ift'ö, er fann mit bem Xaliöman feiner ©röße ieben ®e* 
luft meine« bergen«, toit ein Seenfd^Ioß, au« ber Srbe rufen. 

— @r felgt^ ben ®aft t)on itod 3nbicn auf bie Jafel — 25 
ruft ^arabiefe au« SBilbniffen — läßt bie Oueßen feine« 
Sanbe« in ftolgen Sögen gen §immel fpringen, ober ba« 
SKarf feiner Untertanen in einem geuertüerf Iiinpuf f en — 

— Slber fann er aud& feinem bergen befefilen, gegen 
ein große«, feurige« ^erg groß uubfeu^^ao 
^ i Ö S^i fd&Iagen? Äann er fein barbenbe« ©etjbnx <x\iS, ^\s^ 
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einsiöc« fd^öne« ®cfüf)I eircquicren? — 2Kcin §crg l^utiöert 
bei aß bcm SSottauf ber ©inne, unb n)a^ f)clfcn mid& 
taufcnb beffre Smpfinbunöen, lüo id^ nur SBattutiöen löfd&cn 
barf? 

5 Soipi^ie (blidt fie t>ertt)unb<rnb an). SBiC lattQ ift 6^ betlH abet; 

ba6 id& ^l^ncn bicnc, SWilab^? 

2abt>. SBcil bu erft f| e u t e mit mir befannt lüirft? — 
@« ift tüafir, liebe ©opl^ie — id& l^abe bem gürften meine 
@f)re dcrfauft; aber mein §erg l^abc iä) frei bef)alten — ein 
lo ^tti, meine ®ute, ba^ dietteid^t eine^ äWanne^ nod^ totxt 
ift — über tüeld&eö ber giftige SBinb beö §ofeö nur tüie ber 
^aud^ über ben ©piegel ging. — Jrau' e^ mir ^n, meine 
?iebe, bafe id^ eö längft gegen biefen armfeligen gürften 
befiauptet \)^ttt, tüenn id^ e« nur t)on meinem @f)rgeig er=* 
IS t)alten fönnte, einer J)ame am §of ben SRang dor mir 
einzuräumen» 

®optiXt. Unb biefe« §erg unterwarf fid& bem Sl&rgeij 
fo gern? 

2abt> (lebHt). Site tüenn e^ fid^ nid^t fd^on gerodet fiätte! 
2o — 9iid^t iefet nod^ fid^ räd^te! — ®opf)ie (bcbcutenb, tnbem pe 
bu ^anb auf ©op^en« »döfci faUen läfet), tüir graueujimmer fönnen 
nur 3h)ifd^en § e r r f d& e n unb 35 i e n e n tdiXt^kn, aber 
bie fiöd^fte SBonne ber ® e n) a 1 1 ift bod^ nur ein elcnber 
S3ef|elf, n)enn un^ bie größere SBonne öerfagt n)irb, 
25 ©Oaöinnen eine^ 2Kanneö 3U fein, ben mir lieben. 

Sotil^ie. Sine S3Baf|rf|eit, SKilabt), bie id^ don 3?f|nen 
i Ultimi fiören tüottte! 

2abt>. Unb tüarum, meine ©opfiie? ©iel^t man eö 

benn biefcr finbifd&en güf)rung be« 3 ^ P t e r « nid^t an, 

30 baß n)tr nur für baö ® ö n g e I b a n b taugen? ©al^ft 

bu eö benn biefem launifd^en glatterfinn nid^t an — biefen 
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tüilbcn Srööfeungcn nid&t an, bafe fic nur toilbcrc Sünfd^c 
in meiner S3ruft überlörmen foHten? 

^Opijit (tritt erftaunt 3urU(f). Sabt}! 

2abt> (lebwer). Scfriebiße biefe! ®ib mir ben 2Kann, 
ben iä) iefet benfe — ben iä) anbete — fterben, @opf)ie, ober s 
b e f i fe e n muß. (mmtiimh.) Sag mid^ au^ feinem äWunb 
eö t)emef)men, baß Jränen ber Siebe fd^öner glängen in 
unfern Singen, ate bie brillanten in unferm §aar, (feuria) 
unb iä) merfe bem gürften fein §ers unb fein gürftentum 
öor bie güfee, fliel^e mit biefem 2Kann, flief)e in bie ent- lo 
legenfte SBüfte ber SBelt 

Bopijit (biidft fie erfd&rwfen an), ^immel! SBa« mad&eu ®ie? 
SBie tüirb 3l&nen, gabt?? 

2abt> (beftürjt). 35u entfärbft bid&? — ^aV i^ öielleid^t 
ettüa^ ju t)iel gefaßt? — O, fo lag mid& beine S^M^ ^it 15 
meinem Zutrauen binben — l^öre nod^ mel^r — l^öre alte« — 

Bopfik (f*aut jidö ttnBftiid& um), ^^ fürd^te, 2KiIabtj — iä) 
fürd^te — id& braud^' e^ nid^t mefir ju l^ören. 

2ab^» S)ie SSerbinbung mit bem SKaJor — bu unb bie 
S3Belt ftef)en im SBal^n, fie fei eine ^offabale — 20 
©opfiie — erröte nid&t — fd&öme bid^ meiner nid^t — fic 
ift ba« SBerf — meiner Siebe, 

^Sopf^it. S3ei®ott! SBa« mir alinbete! 

Sabtj. ©ie ließen fid& befd&tüalgen, ©opfiie — ber fd&mad^e 
gürft — ber fioffd&Iaue SBalter — ber alberne 2Karfd&aH 25 

— Seber t)on il^nen tüirb barauf fd&n)ören, bafe biefe Beirat 
ba^ unfefilbarfte SKittel fei, mid& bem ^rjog in retten, 
unfer S9anb um fo fefter ju fnüpfen. — 3a! e« auf etoig 3U 
trennen! auf etoig biefe fd^önblid&e Letten 3U bred^en! — 
belogene Sügner! SSon einem fd^mad^en SBeib tiberliftet! 30 

— Qi)x felbft filiert mir iefet meinen ©eliebten gu, J)a« 
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h)ar c^ ia nur, ma« id^ tüottte — ^aV id& xf)n einmal — 
f)aV \ä) xfyx — bann auf immer gute Slad^t, abfd^eu^ 
lid&e ^errttd&feit — 

Spelte Sjene 

CHn alier ftammerbiener htB f^üx^tn, btx ein ^mudt&fU^ trttfit ^ie Sorioeii. 

5 Äammerbiener. ©eine J)urd^lau(i&t ber ^erjog emp*' 
fef)Ien fid^ SD?iIabtj p ®naben unb fd^idten Qf)ntti biefe 
Srittanten gur ^od^geit. ®ie fommen foeben erft au« 
SSencbiß» 

Sabt) (M ba« Attftd^en geöffnet unb fö^rt ecfd^roden aurUd). Sßenfd^I 

lo tüa« begafilt bein ^er^ofl für biefe ©teine? 

ftammerbiener (mtt finftem ©eft^o, ®ie f often ifin feinen 
fetter. 
2ab^. SBa«? S3ift bu rafenb? Slid^t«? — unb (in. 

bem fte einen ©d&rltt bon ll&ni toeßttltt) bu tüitf ft mir ja eiueU S9IidE 

IS SU, ate tt)enn bu mid& burd^boliren tDoHteft — yixä)t€ 
foften ifin biefe unermefelid^ f oftbaren ©teine? 

Sammerbiener. ®eftem finb fiebentaufcnb 8anb«* 
finber nad& Slmerifa fort — bie gafilen aßc«. 

Sabt) (fe^t ben ®ä)mud plö^Ild^ nleber unb gel^t rafd^ burd^ ben @aal, 
20 nad^ einer ^aufe jum Äamnterblener). SKaUU, tOaö ift bir? ^'d^ 

glaube, bu tüeinft? 

Satnnterbiener (»Ifd^t fld^ ble Sluden, mit fd^rednid^r <Biimmt, aOt 

©lieber iittemb). Sbelfteiue, tt)ie biefe ba — Qi) \)aV 
aud& ein paar ®öf)ne brunter. 

25 Haiti (toenbet fid^ bebenb totQ, frtne ^anb faffenb). !Dod^ leiueU 

öe^munöenen? 

^ammerbiener aa*t fünj&teriidö). D ®ott — nein — 
lauter greitoißiöe! @« traten toofil fo etlid^e dorlaute 




8 a b 4. ÜBee mit bltfen Steinen — [te bKIjtn Oitamflammm in 
mtin ^erj. — 2. aft. 2. ®}«m. 
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53urfd^' öor bie gront l^crau« utib fragten bcn Dbcrftcn, 
tüic teuer ber gürft ba« ^oä) äWenfd^en öcrfaufe? — Slber 
unfcr ötxäbiöfter Sanbeöl^err liefe aße SReßimenter auf bem 
^arabeplafe aufmarfd^ieren unb bie SKauIaffen nieber^ 
fd^icfeen. SBir l^örten bie SSüd^fen fnatten, faf)cn il^r ®ef)im s 
auf baö ^ftaftcr fpril^n, Unb bie ßan^e Slrmee fd^rie: 
ff3ud^f)e! nad& Sinterifa!" — 

2abt> (fitat mit (gntfel3«i in ben ®ofa). ®Ott! ®OttI — Uub 

id^ t)örte nid^tö? Unb id& merfte nid&t^? 

Sammerbiener. ^a, önöbige grau — n)arunt ntufetet lo 
3f)r benn mit unfemt §erm gerab' auf bie Sörenl^afe 
reiten, ate man ben Sörmen ^um Slufbrud^ fd^Iug? — 
3)ie ^errlid^feit f)öttet ^\)x bod& nid^t t)erfäumen foHen, 
h)ie unö bie geltenben trommeln derfünbigten, e^ ift 3cit/ 
unb f)eulenbe SBaifcn bort einen lebenbigen SSater öerfolö»» 15 
ten unb t)ier eine Mtenbe SJhitter lief, ifir faugenbe^ Äinb 
an 33aionetten ju fpiefeen, unb toit man Sröutigam unb 
Sraut mit @(ibelf)ieben au^einanber riß, unb tüir ®rau* 
borte öergmeiftung^öolt baftanben unb ben Surfd^en aud^ 
gulefet bie Ärildfen nod^ nad^tt)arfen in bie neue SBelt — 20 
Ot), unb mitunter baö poltembe SBirbelfd^Iagen, bamit 
ber Slltmiffcnbe unö nid&t foHte beten fiören — 

2abt> (fte^t auf, ^efttfi betwflt). SBeß mit biefen Steinen — 
fic blil^cn ^öltenflammen in mein ^erg. (©anfter jum «am- 
merbicncr.) TOäfeige bid^, anucr alter SWann. ®ie werben 25 
lüicber fommen. @ie werben if)r SSaterlanb h)ieber fef)cn. 

fiammerbtener (toarm unb boo). !Daö tüeife ber ^immell 
ÜDa^ werben fic! — 9iod^ am ©tabttor bref)ten fie fid^ um 
unb fd^rieen: „@ott mit cud^, SBeib unb Äinberl — @ö leb^ 
unfer Sanbeööater — 2lm ^üngften ®erid^t finb n)ir n)ieber 3c 
bal" — 
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Sabt) (mit ftarfem ©(^ritt auf- unb nieberfie^enii). äbfd^eultd^ ! 

gürd^terlld^! — 9Wtd& berebctc man, id^ f)abe fie aße ge^ 
trocfnet, bic Jröncn bcö ganbc«» — ©ci^redtlid^, fd^rcdtlid^ 
öcf)cn mir bic äugen auf. — ®ef) bu — ©ag^ beinern §erm 

5 — id^ tOtxV if)m perfönlid^ banfen! (Äommerblener »oia geben, 
fie iolrft ibm ibre ©olbbörfe in ben $ut.) Uub ba^ nimm, tDeil bU 

mir S33af)rf)eit fagteft — 

Sammerbtener (nHrft fie \>ttmm «uif ben 2:ifd^ aurud)* Segt^d 
SU bem übrigen ! ((gr gebt ab.) 
lo 2abt> (fiebt ibm erftaunt na<b). ®opf|ie, fprinß ifim uad^, 
frag' if)n um feinen 5Jlamen! @r fott feine ©öfine tüieber 

I)aben* (^opW ab, Sabo nocbbenfenb auf unb nieber. $aufe. 3u ©opbien, 

bie ttrteber fommt.) ©iuß uid^t iüuöft ein &tXÜ(S)tt, baß ba« 

geuer eine ©tabt an ber ©renje öertDüftet unb bei öier* 

IS fiunbert gamilien an ben Settelftab gebrad^t l^abe? (©ie 

ningelt.) 

(Bopf^xt. aSie fommen ®ie auf baö? aUerbing« ift e« 
fo, unb bie mefireften biefer Unßlüdtlid&en bienen Jefet il^ren 
©löubigem ate ®flat)en, ober t)erberben in ben ©d^ad^ten 
20 ber fürftlid&en ©Uberbergtoerfe. 

SBebienter (fommt). SBa« befel^Ien SWilabtj? 

2abt> (gibt tbm ben ©d&mud). Safe ba^ ofiue SSergug itt bie 
Sanbfd^aft gebrad^t tüerbef — SWan folt eö fogleid^ p ®clb 
mad^en, befel^r vä), unb ben ©etoinft baöon unter bie S?icr= 
25 f)unbert derteilen, bie ber Sranb ruiniert l^at. 

<Sopf^it. miabXf, bebenfen ®ie, bafe ®ie bie l^öd&fte Vin^ 
gnabe toa^m. 

2abt> (mit ®rö6e). ®oIt id& beu t?Iud& fci^c^ ?anbeö in 

meinen paaren tragen? (®ie tolnft bem «ebienten, biefer gebt.) 

30 Ober mißft bu, baß id^ unter bem fd&redtlid^en ©efd^irr 
fold^er Srönen au S3oben finfe? — ©el^, ©opl^ie — eö ift 
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bcffcr, falfd&e ^ulöcfen im §aar, unb ba^ Sctoufetfcin bicfcr 
Sat im §cr3cn 3U Iiaben. 

Sot^l^ie. Slbcr ^utüefen tüic bicfc! Ratten ®ic niijt 
3f)rc fd^Ied^tcm ncf)mcn fönncn? 5Rcin, toaf)xl\ä), SWilabt)! 
e« ift 3?f)ncn nid^t ju öcrgcbcn. 5 

2abt>, ^iörrifd^cö SWäbd^cn! 3)afür »erben in e i n e m 
Sluöenblid mef)r Sriltanten unb perlen für mid^ falten, 
ate jefien ÄÖniße in if)ren 3)iabcmen öetragen, unb 
fd&önere — 
SBebienter (fommt aurüd). 2Kaior t)on SBalter — 10 

Sot^l^ie (fprinßt auf bie 8abt> au). ®ott! ©le öerbfoffeu — 
Sabtj. ÜDer erfte 2Kann, ber mir ©d^redcn mad^t — 
®opf)ieI — 3* fei unpö6Iid&, gbuarb — §aft! — 3ft er 
aufgeräumt? Sad&t er? SBaö fprid^t er? D ©opl^ie! 
Slid&t toal^r, id& felie J^äfeK^^ öu«? 15 

^opf^xt. 3^ bitte Sie, Sab^ — 
SBebienter. S3efef|Ien ®ie, bafe \ä) ifin abtoeife? 
Sab^ (ftotternb). @r fott mir toilffommen fein» («ebunter 
^inau«.) ©prid^, ©opl^ie — SBa« fag' id& if)m? SBie 
empfang' id^ il^n? — ^ä) toerbe ftumm fein. — @r tüirb 20 
meiner ©d^toöd^e fpotten — er toirb — ma« al^nbet 
mir — SDu bertöffeft mid^, ©opfiie? — SIeib!.— J)od& 
nein! ®ef|e! — ®o bleib bod^! (©« awoior rommt buniö hca «or- 

atmtner.) 

Sot^i^ie. ©ammeln ©ie fid^! @r ift fd^on ha. 25 
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2)ritte ©jene 

^binanb tton SBalter* ^ie SBorioett* 
f^erbittanb (mit einer furaen «erteugunß). SBctltl td^ @ic iDOtm 

untcrbred^C; ßnäbigc grau — 

Sctbt) (unter merfbarem ^eraflopfen). ^Xl tlld^tö, ^tXX 9Waj[or, 

s baö mir lüid^tiöcr tüärc. 

f^erbinanb. 3ci& fontmc auf 53cfcf|I ntclnc^ SSatcr« — 
2abt>. Q6) bin feine ©d^ulbnerin, 
f^etbinanb* Unb foH Sinnen m e I b e n, bafe mir un« 
fieiraten — ®o tüeit ber Sluftrag meinet SSater^. 
lo 2abt> (entfärbt m unb iittert). 31x^1 3t)re« ciöeueu §erjen^? 
fjerblnanb. SKinifter unb Kuppler pflegen ba^ niemate 
iu fragen. 

Sabt) (mit dner ^QSeOnoftifiunfi, bag Ibr bie 98orte berfaeen). Uub 

®ie f e I b ft fiätten fonft nid^tö beijufefeen? 

15 f^erbtnanb (mit einem mid auf ble äRamfell). ^lod) fel)r t)itl, 

SKilabD. 

Sabt) (filbt ©opblen dnen SBlnf, blefe entfernt fld^). !&arf vi) 

^l&nen biefen ©ofa anbieten? 

fjerbinanb. 3d^ »erbe fura fein, SWifabt). 
20 2abt>. gflun? 

f^erbinanb. ^ä) bin ein 2Kann t)on @fire. 

2abt>. J)en id^ ju fd^öfeen tüeife. 

f^erbinanb« Äadalier. 

2abt>. Äein beff'rer im ^erjogtum. 
25 fjerbtnanb. Unb Dffigier. 

2abt> (fcbmdd&eibaft), @ie berüfireu i)xtv SSorjüge, bie aud^ 
anbere mit 3f)t^cn gemein fiaben. SBarum öerfd^njeigen 
®ie größere, toorin @ie einzig finb? 
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f^erbinanb (froftia). §icr braud^' id^ fte nid^t. 

2abt> (mit Immer fteißenber Slnoft). W)tX füt tütt« Ttiuß xä) 

bicfen 2?orbcrid^t ncfimcn? 

f^etbinanb (langfam unb mit S^ac^brud). gilt bctl SttltüUrf 

bcr @t)rc, lücnn @tc ?uft f)aben folttcn, meine §anb ^u tx^ s 

2abt> (auffa^renb). SEBtt^ ift btt^, ^etT Wlaiox? 

f^etbtnanb (oeiaffen). 3)te ©prad^e meinet ^erjen^ — 
meine« SBappenö — nnb biefe« Segen«. 

2abt>. ÜDiefen ÜDegen gab Sinnen ber gürft. lo 

Serbinanb. 35er ©taat gab mir ifin burd^ bie §anb 
be« gürften — mein §ers ®ott — mein SBappen ein \)ah 
be« 3af)rtaufenb. 

2abt>. S)er 5Jlame be« ^erjog« — 

Serbtnanb (We). Äann ber ^erjog ©efelje ber SWenfd^* is 
f)eit öerbref)en, ober ^anblungen münjen h)ie feine ©reier? 
— @r felbft ift nid^t über bie @f)re erf)aben, aber er fann 
ifiren äWunb mit feinem ©olbe öerftopfen. Sr !ann ben 
Hermelin über feine ©d^anbe l^ertoerfen. 3d^ bitte mir au«, 
baöon nid^t« mefir, äWilab^. — S« ift nid^t met)r bie SRebe 20 
t)on tüeööemorfenen Slu«ftd&ten unb W)ntn — ober t)on 
biefer 3)eöenquafte — ober öon ber aßeinung ber SBelt 
3d& bin bereit, bie« aße« mit gü^en ju treten, fobalb Sie 
mid^ nur überzeugt fiaben toerben, ba« ber ^ r e i « nid^t 
f d^ I i m m e r nod^ al« ba« Opfer ift. 25 

2abt> (fdömetalbaft bon l^m toeßge&enb). §err SKajOr! 3) a « 

l^ab' id^ nid^t öerbient. 

f^etbinanb (erarrfft i^te ^anb). SSergebeu ®ie. SBir reben 
flier of)ne ä^ugen. 3)er Umftanb, ber ®ie unb mid& — 
fieute unb nie met)r — sufammenfüf)rt, bered^tigt mid^, 30 
atoingt mid^, Sfinen mein gel^eimfte« ©efül^I nid^t iwcM ^ 
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l^alten. S« totlt mir nid&t gu Äopfe, SKilab^, bafe eine 

3)aTne t)on fo üiel ®d^önl)cit unb @cift — Siöcnfd&aftcn, bic 

ein äWann fd^öfeen tüürbe — fi($ an einen gürften foHtc toeg* 

werfen f önnen, ber nur ba6 ® e f d^ I e d& t an il)r p be* 

5 tüunbem gelernt l)at, totxm fid& biefe ©ante nid^t f d& ä nt t e ^ 

t)or einen äWann mit if)rem fersen gu treten. 

Sabt) (fc^ut i6m grofe in« ©eft^t). Sieben <Sie gans au6! 

f^erbinanb. ®ie nennen fid& eine S3ritin* @r* 

tauben <Sie mir — vä) fann e^ nid^t gtauben, bafe ©ic 

lo eine S3ritin finb. !Die freigeborene Jodler bc? freie- 
ften SSoIfö unter bem ^immel — ba6 aud& p ftolj ift^ 
frcmberluöenbsu räud^em — fann fid& nimmer* 
mcf)r an frembe^ ?after üerbingen. @6 ift nid^t 
möölid^, bafe ®ie eine S3ritin finb, — ober baö §erg 

IS biefer S3ritin mufe um fo üiel f I e i n e r fein, ate größer 
unb tiü)ntx 93ritannien6 Slbem fd^tagen. 
2abt). ®inb Bit su (Snbe? 

i^erbinanb. SKan fönnte antn)orten, e« ift tocibKd^e 
ßitelfeit — geibenfd^aft — Temperament — ^ang jum 

20 SSerßnüöen. ®d&on öfter« überlebte lugenb bic gf)re» 
©d^on mand^e, bie mit ©d^anbe in biefe ©d^ranfe trat, l^at 
mä)\)tx bie SBelt burd& cble ^anblungen mit fid& audgc* 
föl)nt unb ba« tiöfeüd^e ^anbn)erf burd^ einen fd^önen ®c* 
braud^ geabelt. 2lber tüof)tx benn jefet biefe ungelicure 

25 ^reffunö be« ?anbe6, bie t)orf)er nie fo genjefen? — 3)a« 
toar im Flamen be« ^ersogtum«. — 3d^ bin ju (Snbe. 

Sab!) (mit (Sanftmut unb ^owt). S« ift ba« crftc 9KaI, 
SBalter, bafe fold&e $Rebcn an mid& ßetoagt toerben, unb ©ie 
finb ber einjige äWenfd^, bem id^ barauf antworte. — 35a6 

30 ©ie meine ^anb üenoerf en, barum fd&ätj' id^ ©ie. 35a6 " 
©ie mein ^erj Wftem, vergebe id& S\)ntxu !Da6 e« Q\)v 
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Smft ift, glaube id) 3f)iien nid&t. 2Bcr fid& J^crau^nimmt, 
Scicibiöunöcn bicfcr 2lrt einer IDatne p faöen, bie nid^t 
mel^r ate eine 9lad&t brandet, if)n gang p t)erberbcn, mufe 
bicfer !Dcmie eine ßrofee ®eelc zutrauen ober — t)on 
©innen fein. — 2)a6 ©ie ben $Ruin beö ?anbe6 auf meine 5 
93ruft toäljcn, t)eröebe Qi)ntn @ott ber SlUnxäd^tiöe, ber 
©ie unb mi($ unb ben dürften einft ö^öcneinanber ftellt. 
— 2lber ©ie l^aben bie Snölönberin in mir aufgcfobert, 
unb auf SSortüürfc biefer Wct muß mein SSaterlanb 2lnt* 
iDort f)aben* 10 

f^erbinanb (auf feinen sDeflen ßeftüfet). ^ä) bin. beöieriß. 

2abt). <&ören ©ie alfo, toaö id^, außer 3^nen, nod^ 
niemanb t)ertraute, nod& jemafe einem äWenfd^en t)ertrauen 
toilt. — 3d& bin nid^t bie Slbenteurerin, SBalter, für bie 
©ie mid& l^alten. 3d& fönnte ^xo^ tun unb fagen: Qä) 15 
bin fütftlid&en ©eblütö — au« be« unölüdtlid&en Il^oma« 
g^orfolf« ©efd&Ied&tc, ber für bie fd^ottifd^e 2»aria ein Opfer 
toarb* — ärtein SSater, be« Äöniö« oberfter Äämmerer, 
touxht bejid^tiöt, in t)errätrifd&em 9Semef)men mit g^^nfreid^ 
p ftef)en, burd^ einen ©prud^ ber Parlamente üerbammt 20 
unb entf)auptet. — Sitte unfre ®ütcr fielen ber Ärone gu» 
SBir felbft tourben be« ?anbe6 t)em)iefen. äWeine äWutter 
ftarb am läge ber ^inrid^tung» Qä) — ein t)ierscf)cn== 
iäl)riöe^ äWöbd^en — fIoI)e nad^ leutfd^tanb mit meiner 
SBörterin — einem Äöftd^en ^utoeten — unb biefem gö= 25 
milienfreus, baö meine fterbenbe SJhitter mit if)rem letzten 
©egen mir in ben S3ufen ftedtte. 

f^ttbinatlb (niirb nad^benlenb unb heftet tottrmere SBUde auf bie Sabi)). 
Hühtj (fä^rt fort mit Immer aune^menber {Rührung). Ärauf — 

of)ne Slamen — ol)ne ©d^u<^ unb SSermögcn — eine au^* 30 
länbifd^e S33aife, f am id^ nad^ Hamburg. 3d^ t\attt \^\ä^^ 
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öelcmt, ate baö bigd&en granjöfifd^ — ein toeniö gilct unb 
bcn ^lügel — befto beffcr üerftunb iä), auf ®oIb unb ©über 
gu fpeifcn, unter bamaftenen !Dcd(en gu fci^Iafcn, mit einem 
SBinf sel)en S3ebiente fliegen ju mad^en unb bie ®(i^me{($e== 
s leien ber ©rofeen 3l)t^^^ ©efd^Ied^tö aufgunefimen. — ©ed^^ 
3al)re n)aren fd^on l)inöen)eint. — Sie leiste ©d^mudC- 
nabel flog baf)in — meine SBärterin ftarb — unb jefet 
füf)rte mein ©d^idffal 3l)T^ctt ^erjoö nad^ Hamburg, ^ä) 
fpajierte bamafe an ben Ufern ber SIbe, faf) in ben ©trom 
lo unb fing eben an ju pf)antafieren, ob biefeö Söaffer 
ober mein ?eiben ba6 tieffte toöre? — ®er 
^erjog faf) mid&, t)erfotöte mid^, fanb meinen Slufent- 
\)alt, — lag ju meinen güfeen unb fd^n)ur, bafe er mid& 

liebe. («Bte l^alt in großen Setoegungen inne, bann ftt^ fte fort mit 

IS hjrfnenber ©ttmme.) 2ltte S3ilber meiner ölüdttid^en Äinbl)eit 
n)ad^ten jet^t toieber mit t)erfüf)renbem ©d^immer auf — 
©d^njarj toie ba6 ®rab graute mid^ eine troftlofe 3iifunft 
an — äWein §ers brannte nod^ einem bergen — ^ä) fanf 
an ba^ feinige. (Son t^m toegftürjenb.) Qti^i t)erbammen ©ie 

20 mid^! 

I^erbinanb (fe^r htrotqt, ettt l^t na(!& unb ^ält fte jurüdf). Sab^! 

C^immet! 2öa« fiör' id^? SBa« tat id^? ©d^redf* 

lid^ entl)üllt fid& mein %xeotl mir» ©ie fönnen mir nid)t 
mef)r üergeben» 

25 Hahtj. (fommt jurüd unb ffat fic^ ju fammeln gefud&t). §Ören ©ie 

lüeiter. ®er gürft überrafd^te jioar meine n)ef)rIofe ^ugenb 
— aber ba^ S3Iut ber 9lorfoIf empörte fid^ in mir: !Du, eine 
geborene gürftin, ©mitte, rief eö, unb jel^t eine^ gürften 
Äonfubine? — ©tolg unb ©d^idCfal fämpften in meiner 
30 93ruft, ate ber gürft mid^ f)itxf)tx brad^te unb auf einmal 
bie fd^aubembfte ©gene bor meinen ?lugen ftanb. — 3)ie 
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SBoItuft ber ©roßen bicfcr SBcIt ift bic nimmcrfatte 
^ijönc, bic \vi) mit C^cifefiutiöcr Opfer Mt. — gürd^tcr* 
lid^ l^attc ftc fd^on in bicfcm ?anbc öelüütct — J^attc S3raut 
unb SSräutigam gertrennt — f)atte felbft ber (gf)cn öötttid&eö 

S3anb gerriffen l^icr baö ftitte ®Iücf einer g^^^iK^ 5 

öefd^teift — bort ein junöeö unerfal^meö §erj ber t)erl^eeren* 
ben ^eft auföefd^toffcn, unb fterbenbe ©c^ülcrinnen fd^äunt* 
tcn ben Slamen if)re6 Sel^rerö unter glüd^^ti unb S^^M^^ 
au^. — Qä) (teilte mxd) gn)if(^en ba6 ?amm unb ben ligcr, 
naf)m einen fürftlid^en (gib t)on il^nx in einer <Stunbe ber ic 
Seibenfd^aft, unb biefe abfd^eutid&e Opferunö mußte auf* 
l^ören. 

I^erbinanb (rennt in ber (eftigften Unruhe burd^ ben ©aal). 92i($td 

mtf)x, äWitab^! Slid^t toeiter! 

2abt). ©iefe traurige ^eriobe Iiatte einer' nod& trauri* is 
gern ^lai^ gemad^t* <&of unb ©erail lüimnxelten jefet t)on 
3^tatienö 2lu^n)urf. gtatterl^afte ^ariferinnen tänbelten 
mit bem furd^tbaren 3^Pter, unb ba^ SSoIf blutete unter 
il^ren Saunen» — ®ie alte erlebten if)ren 2:ag. 3 ä) fal^ 
fie neben mir in ben ©taub finfen, benn iä) tcar mef)r 20 
Äofette, ate fie alle* 3d& nal^m bem 2:ijrannen ben 3ügel 
ab, ber tooltüftig in meiner Umarmung erfd^Iappte — bein 
SSaterlanb, SBalter, fül^Ite gum erftenmal eine SWenfd^en* 
l^anb unb fanf öcrtrauenb an meinen 83ufen. (^aufe, toorin 

üe l^n f^melaenb anPeftt.) O bafe ber SKaUU, ÖOU bem lä) aUdXi 25 

nid^t öerfannt fein möd&te, mid& jefet stüingen muß, groß ju 
})raf)Icn unb meine ftitte lugenb am ?id^t ber S3en)unberung 
gu t)erfengen! — SBalter, id^ t)abe Äerfer gefprengt — l^abe 
Jobeöurteile gerriffen unb mand^e entfefelid^e Slüigfeit 
auf ©aleeren t)erfürst» ^n unfieilbare SBunben l^ab' id& 30 
bod^ tüenigften« ftiltenben SSalfam gegoffen — mäd^tigc 
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bleiben tDirb* (Sabt) ^at ful^ unterbe« 6i9 an ba« Sugerfte Cmbe be< 
3itntnerd aurüdfgeaogen unb l^filt bad Qk\xdft mit beiben ^ttnben bebectt. (Sr 

folgt ibr bobin.) <Sie tDoHtcu Tuir ettt)a6 fafien, SKilablj? 

2abt) (Im ausbrud be« beftigften Selben«). Stic^t^, ^ett t)On 

5 SBatter! 9lid^t6, ate bafe ®ie f i ä) unb m i d) unb n o d& 
eine ^Dritte ju ®runb rid^ten* 
i^erbinanb. SSlfyä) eine ^Dritte? 
2abt). SBir f önnen mitcinanber n i d^ t ötüdKid^ tüerben» 
2öir muffen bod^ ber SSoreiüöfeit 3l^re6 SSatcr« jum Opfer 

lo lüerben. 9timmermef)r tüerb^ iä) ba6 ^erg eineö SWanne^ 
l^aben, ber mir feine §anb nur ö^S^unöen öcib* 

f^erbinanb ©ejtüunöen, gabp? ©ejnjunöen ^ab? unb 
alfo bod^ ^ab? können © i e eine ^anb ol^ne ^erg er* 
gtüingen? <S i e einem SKöbd^en ben SD?ann entn)enben, ber 

IS bie öcinge SBett biefe^ SKäbd^en« ift? © i e einen SD?ann 

t)on bem SKöbd^en reißen, ba6 bie gange SBelt biefeö SWannc« 

ift? (Sie, SWilabp — t)or einem Slugenblidt bie b e tu u n * 

bernötüürbiöe S3ritin? — ©ie fönnen ba^? 

2abt). SBeil iä) eö mufe. (smt (grnft unb ©tarfe.) SWcinc 

20 geibenfd^aft, SBatter, tüeid&t meiner ^^^tüd^feit für ©ie* 
SlKcine @ 1^ r e fann'6 nid&t melir» — Unfre SSerbinbung ift 
ba^ ®efpräd& bc^ partim Sanbeö» Sitte Singen, atte Pfeile 
be« ©pott« finb auf mid& ö^fpcmnt. 35ie SSefd^impfung 
ift unau^töfd^tid^, toenn ein Untertan beö dürften mid& au6* 

25 fd^tößt* JRed^ten ©ie mit Q^vtm SSater. SBetiren ©ie 
fid^, fo gut ©ie fönnen. — ^ä) taff atte Seinen fprengen. 

((Sie gebt fd^neU ah, ^er iD^ajor bleibt in fprad^Iofer (Srftamtng [tebn. $aufe. 
S)ann ftürat er fort burd^ bie ^lügeltttre.) 
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Stierte Sjene 

3tntmcr beim iD'iufifantcn 

fBtiUa, t^au JDlUleHs, Sitife treten auf. 

SRiller m^ in« aimmer). 3d& l^ab'6 ja pt)or öcfagt! 

Suife (fprengt l^n ftnßfttU^ an). SBaö, SStttCt? h)a6? 

SDKQer (rennt tote toH auf unb nleber). SWcillCn ©taatötodt 5 

l^er — l^urtiö — iä) muß il^nt pöorf ontmcn — unb ein 
tücigcö äWanfd&cttcnl^emb! — S)a6 l^ab^ id^ mir glcid^ cin^» 
öcbilbct! 

Sttife. Um ®ottc« njißcn! SBa«? 

äWittertn. 2Ba« gibf « benn? SBa« iff « benn? lo 

SDKQer (»Irft feine ^erüde In« 3lnimer). SStViX ßlcid^ gUm gti* 
(cur ia^l — 2Ba6 C6 gibt? («or ben ©pleßel ijefprunöen.) Unb 

mein S3art ift aud& n)icbcr finficrdlanö» — 2Ba6 c6 öiöt? — 
SBa« tüirb'« geben, bu JRabcnaa«? — !Der Jeufel ift lo«, 
unb bid& foH ba« SBctter fd^Iaßen! is 

fjrou* ÜDa felfie man! Über mid^ mufe gleid^ alte« 
fommen. 

SRitter* Über bid^? 3a, blaue« S)onnermauI! unb 
über n)en anberö? C^eutc frü]& mit beinem biabolifd^en 
3unfer! — ^aV W^ nid^t im SWoment gefaßt? — !Der 20 
SBurm Ifiat geplaubert. 

fjrau. Slf) tüa«! SBie fannft bu ba« miffen? 

mUtt. SBic fann id^ ba« h)iffen? — !Da! — unter 
ber §au6tür fpuft ein Äerl be« äWinifter« unb fragt nad& 
bem ©eiger» 25 

Suife. 3d& bin be« lobe«. 

WMtt. ÜDu aber aud^ mit beinen SSergißmeinnid&t«* 
äugen! (8a*t dou ©o«beit.) 3)a« l^at feine JRid&tigfeit, toem 
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bleiben tDirb* (Sabt) l^t rtcl& unterbe« 6i9 an ba9 ftugerfte Cmbe be< 
3ttnmerd surüdfgesogen unb ^ttlt bad ®t\id)t mit btiben ^ttnben bebedft. (Sx 

foiflt iör ba^in.) ®ie tüoHten mir ettüaö faßen, SKitablj? 

2abt) (im auSbrud be« ^tiflften 8eiben«). 3liä)t^, ^tW t)On 

5 SBalter! yiiä^t^, ate bafe ®ie f i ä) unb m i ä) unb n o d& 
eine !Dritte ju ®runb rid^ten» 
f^erbinanb. 9lod& eine !Dritte? 
2abt). SBir fönnen miteinanber n i d& t glüdflid^ tcerben. 
SBir muffen bod^ ber SSoreiliöfeit Ql^reö SSaterö sum Opfer 
lo n)erben. ^limmermelfir toerb^ id^ ba^ §erg eineö SWanne^ 
l^aben, ber mir feine §anb nur gejtüungen gab» 

i^erbinanb ©ejlüungen, ?abl)? ©ejtüunöen gab? unb 

atfo bod^ gab? Sonnen <Sie eine §anb ol)ne ^erg er* 

gnjingen? © i e einem SKöbd^en ben SKann enttoenben, ber 

15 bie ganse SBelt biefe« SKöbd^en« ift? © i c einen 2Wann 

t)on bem SKäbd^en reißen, ba^ bie gange SBelt biefe^ SWanne^ 

ift? ©ie, SKilabp — t)or einem Slugenblidt bie b e tu u n * 

bern«n)ürbigeS3ritin? — ©ie fönnen ba«? 

2abt). SBeil id^ e^ muß. (smt Gemfi unb ©tarfe.) Steine 

20 geibenfd^aft, SBatter, toeid&t meiner 3ä^Ii<^f^it für ©ie* 

Steine (g 1^ r e fann'6 nid^t mel^r. — Ünfre SScrbinbung ift 

ba« ®efpräd& be« ganzen ?anbe«. Sitte 2lugen, atte ^feitc 

be^ ©pott« finb auf mid^ gefpannt. SDie Sefd^impfung 

ift unau^töfd^tid^, tüenn ein Untertan beö dürften mid^ au6* 

25 fd^tägt* JRed^ten ©ie mit S\)Xtm SSater. SBetiren ©ic 

fid^, fo gut ©ie fönnen. — 3^ laff' atte SKinen fprengen» 

(®ie fie^t fd^neU ab. 3)er Snaior bleibt in fprad^Iofer (Srftarrung ftebn. $aufe. 
S)ann ftttrjt er fort burd^ bie $lttgeltttre.) 
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Stierte Sjene 

^itnmcr beim iD'hififantcn 

aRitter, ^rau WXUxbt, Sitife treten auf. 

äRiller c^aftiß in« aimmer). 3d^ l^ab'd ia pöor ö^fööt! 

Suife (fprenßt l^n ftneftttc^ on). SBa^, SStttCt? lütt^? 

SDKQer (rennt tele toH anf unb nieber). äWcillCn ©taatötodt 5 

l^er — l^urtiö — iä) muß ü)m ^woovtommtn — unb ein 
tocißc^ äWanfd&ettcnl^cmb! — S)a^ Ifiab^ id^ mir ßleid^ ein* 
ßcbilbct! 

Suife. Um ©otte« tüiHen! SBa«? 

äRitterin. 2Ba« ßi^t'« bcnn? SBa« iff « bcnn? lo 

fDHUer (»Irft frfne ^erüde In« Zimmer). 9lur ßlcid^ gum gti* 
feur baö! — 2Ba6 C^ gibt? («or ben ©plegel gefprunßen.) Uub 

mein S3art ift aud& toicber finöcrölang. — SBaö e^ gibt? — 
SBa« tüirb'« ßebcn, bu SRabenaa«? — SDcr Jcufcl ift lo«, 
unb bid& folt ba^ SBcttcr fd^Iagcn! is 

fjrau. ÜDa felfic man! Über mid^ mufe glcid^ alte« 
fommcn. 

äRiUer. Über bid&? 3a, blauet ©onnermaul! unb 
über tocn anber^? ^eutc frül^ mit beinem biabotifd^cn 
3unfer! — ^aV W^ mä)t im SKoment ß^fagt? — ÜDer 20 
SBurm l^at öeplaubert. 

iJrau. 2lf) toa«! SBie fannft bu ba« toiffen? 

mUtt. 2Bic rann iä) ba« tüiffcn? — S)a! — unter 
ber ^au^tür fpuft ein Äeri be« SWinifter« unb fragt nad^ 
bem ©eiger. 25 

Suife. 3d^ bin be« lobe«. 

äRiUer. ©u aber aud& mit beinen SSergifemeinnid^t^^^ 
äugen! (Sod&t \>ou ©o«beit.) S)a« l^at feine JRid&tigfeit, tocm 
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bcr Icufcl ein @i in bic SBtrtfd&aft öclcgt i}ai, bem totrb 
eine t)übfd&e 2:oci^tcr geboren. — 3e1gt 'i)aV W^ blanf ! 

fjrau. 2Bot)er toeifet bu benn, bafe e« ber ?uife gilt? 
J)u fannft bem ^ergog refommenbiert tüorben fein. @r 
5 fann bid^ in^ Ord^efter öerlangen. 

fDHQer (fprinut na« feinem Ko^). ©ttfe bid& bet ©d^lüefet 
regen öon ©obonx! — Ord^efter! — 3a, tüo bu, Äupp* 
lerin, ben 2)iöfant n)irft t)eulen unb mein blauer Hinterer 
ben Äonterbafe t)orftenen. (®irft p«^ in feinen ©tui&i.) ®ott im 

lo ^immel! 

Suife (fefet n^ totenbw« niebet). SKutter! SSttter! SBarum 
h)irb mir auf einmal fo bange? 

SOtiKer (fprinßt »leber öom ©tui&i onD. ?lber folt mir ber 
J)intenfled(fer einmal in ben ©d^uß laufen! — ©oH er mir 

IS taufen! — @6 fei in biefer ober in jener SBcIt — toenn 
hü) ü)m mä)t ?eib unb ©eele breiloeid^ jufammenbrefd&e, alle 
gel^n ©ebote unb alle fieben S3itten im SSaterunfer, unb alle 
SSüd^er SD?ofi^ unb ber ^ropl^ten aufö ?eber fd&reibe, bafe 
man bie bfoue %ltdtn bei ber ?luferftel^unö ber Joten nod& 

2o feigen foH — 

iJratt. 3a, flud^' bu unb polttt bu! S)a« toirb jetjt 
ben Jeufel bannen. $üf, t^eiliger ^erregott! SBof)inau6 
nun? SBie toerben toir $Rat fd&affen? SBa^ nun anfangen? 
Spater üRiUer, fo rebe bod^! (eie louft i^ienb bun^« atmmer.) 

25 äWitter. auf ber ©ter sum gWinifterloin id&. 3d& p- 
erft toitt mein SD?auI auftun — id& felbft loitt e^ angeben. 
3)u l^aft e« t)or mir genjußt. ÜDu t)ätteft mir einen SBinf 
geben fönnen. SDa^ SKöbel f)äW fid& nod& toeifen foffen. 
6^ toöre nod^ 3^it geloefen — aber nein! — 3)a I)at fid& 

30 h)a^ mafeln taffen; ba l^at fid^ loa^ fifd^en taffen. S)a t)aft 
bu nod^ §oIs obenbrein pgetragen! — 3efet forg' aud& für 
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belncn ^uppclpcls» gtife au«, toa^ bu cinbrodttcft! 3d^ 
ncl)Tnc meine Jodetet in Slrm, unb ntarfd^ mit xf)v über bie 
©renje* 

f^ünfte @5ene 

Serbfatanb ))oit Sßalter ftttrat erfd^roden unb au|er Stent ind 3iinmer. ^ie 

SBodgen. 5 

i^erMnanb* 2Bar mein SSatcr ba? 
Suife mvt mit ©d^reden auf), ©ein SSatet! 
Sramäd^tiöer ®ott! 

iJratt (f^Wöt bie ^önbe aufontnten). ©et ^tö* 

fibent! (S« ift au« mit un«! 

äRiUer (lad&t »on «o«wt). ©ottlob! ®ott* 
lob! 2)a t)aben loir ja bie SSefd&erung! 

I^erbinanb (etit auf Sulfen au unb brUdt fie ftorl in bie Srme). 

SD? e i n bift bu, unb loörfen ^öW unb ^immel fid& itoU 
fd^en un«! 15 

Sttife* SKein 2:ob ift genjiß. — $Rebc toeiter — bu 
fprac^ft einen fd^redflid&en Flamen au« — bein SSater? 

f^erbinanb. Sßid^t«. Sßid&t«. g« ift überftanben. 3d& 
l^ab^ bid& ja n)ieber. 2)u t)aft mid^ ja loieber. O, tag 
mid& Sltem fd&öpfen an biefer S3ruft! @« mar eine fd^rccf* 20 
lid^e ©tunbe. 

Sttife. SBeld&e? ©u töteft mid&! 

f^erbntanb (tritt aurüd unb fd^ut iie bebeutenb an). Sine ©tUUbe^ 

Suife^ too gtoifd&en mein $era unb bid& eine frembc 
©eftalt fid& toarf — too meine Siebe t)or meinem ®e* 25 
toiffen erblaßte — too meine Suife aufl^örte, ll^rem gerbt*: 
nanb alle« p fein 

iSttife (fUiIt mit Mr^atem @en<^t auf ben ©effd nieber). 
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l^erbhtanb (ge^t fd^nea auf ne 3U, bleibt ftnrod^Io« mit ftartem «ttd 
Dor ibr fteben, bann berlttgt er fle plfi^icb» in groger ^Oeioefiunfi). 9l6ttl! 

9timmcnncl)r! Unmöölid^, gabp! 3ut)icl t)crlanötl 
3d& fann bir bicfc Unfd^ulb nid^t opfern. — 9lcin, beim un* 

s enbtid^en ®ott! ic^ fann meinen (gib nid^t t)erlel5en, ber 
mid^ laut n)ic beö ^immefe !Donner au6 biefem bred^en* 
ben Sluöe mal^nt. — ?ab^, blidt' l^iel^cr, — f)iti)tx , 
bu JRabenöater! — 3d^ foK biefen Snöel tüürgen? 2)ie 
^ölte folt id^ in biefen l^immlifd&en S3ufen fd&ütten? (swit 

lo (Stimm auf pe aueiienb.) ^ä) lüilt fie füJ^teu öor be^ SBeltrid^* 
ter^ Jl^ron, unb ob meine Siebe SSerbred^en ift, folt ber 

SlOige fagen. (C^ fagt ne bei ber ^anb unb bebt fie t)om @effel.) 

gaffe 9Kut, meine J^euerfte! — 2)u f)aft ö^^onncn. 2ltö 
©ieger fomm^ iä) aM bem öeföfirlid^ftcn Äampf jurüdE. 
IS Sttife. 9lein! 9lein! SSerl^el^Ie mir nid^t^! ©prid^ e^ 
au6, baö entfelgtid&c Urteil» ©einen SS a t e r nannteft 
bu? ÜDu nannteft bie gabp? — ©d^auer be« lobe^ 
ergreifen mid& — man fagt, fie n)irb l^eiraten. 

I^erbinanb (ftürat betäubt au Sutfen« 5ü6en nieber). Wlxä) , Uu* 

20 glildtfetiöe! 

Suife (nacb einer $aufe, mit ftillem, bebenbem £on unb fd^recflicber 9{ube). 

9lun — n)a6 erfd^redt' id^ benn? — 2)er alte äWann bort 
f)at mir'6 ja oft gefaßt — iä) l^ab^ e6 il)m nie öl^^iiö^n 

tOoIten. (I^oufe, bann toirft fie ftfb Maem laut toeinenb in ben arm.) 

25 SSater, l^ier ift beine Jod^ter toieber — SSergeifiung, SSater! 
— ©ein Äinb fann ja nid^t bafür, bafe bicfcr Jraum fo 

fd&ön tüot unb fo fürd^terlid^ jet^t ba« SrioadEien 

äRiffer. ?uife! ?uife! — O ®ott, fie ift öon fidE).— 
äWeine Jod^ter, mein armeö Äinb — glud^ über ben SSer* 
30 füt)rer! — glud^ über ba« SBeib, ba« if)m fuppeltc! 

5rau (»irft m lammemb auf «uifen). SSerbieu' id^ biefeu %hxä), 
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meine Jodetet? ffiergeb'« ^l^nen ®ott, S3aron! — SBa« 
^at bicfeö 8amm ßetan^ baß ®ie eö tüüröen? 

f^erbinanb (fpnngt an i^r auf, DoQ Cmtfd&Ioffen^dt). Sbet id^ 

tollt feine Äabalen burd&bol)ren — burd^reigen toiK \ä) alle 
biefe eifeme Äetten beö SSorurteite — frei toie ein äWann s 
tüiK id& tüäl^ten, baß biefe ^nfeftenfeelen am JRiefentüerf 
meiner Siebe l^inauffd^toinbeln» («r tm fort.) 

Suife (aittert »om ©effei auf, foißt iw. S3teib! S3teib! SBol^in 
lüiUft bu? — SSater — SKntter — in biefer bangen <Stunbe 
berläfet er un^! lo 

iJratt (dit i^m na^, ^nßt ^ an w. ©er ^räfibent toirb 
Iliel^er fommen — er toirb unfer Äinb mißl^anbeln — er 
tüirb un^ migl^anbeln — §err öon SBalter, unb ®ie 
t)erlaffen un^? 

Wtitt (mt hjütenb). SSerlößt und! greilid^! SBarum 15 
nid^t? — © i e gab il)m ja alled l^in! (mu b« einen $anb ben 

SWaior, mit bet anbern Suifen faffenb.) ©ebulb, ^err! ber SBeß 

aud meinem ^aufe öel)t nur über biefe ba. — Srtoarte 
erft beinen SSater, toenn bu fein S3ube bift* — Sr^äl^r ed 
il)m, toie bu bid^ in il^r §ers ftal^Ift, SSetrüger, ober, bei 20 

®Ott! (l^m feine Stod^ter aufd&Ieubernb, toilb unb ^efttß) bU fottft mir 

pt)or biefen tüimmemben S33urm gertreten, ben Siebe gu 
bir f ju fd^anben rid^tete! 

I^Ctbinanb (fommt surUcf unb ge^t auf unb ab in tiefen ©ebanfen). 

^tüar bie ©etoalt bed ^röfibenten ift groß — 93 a t e r == 25 
r e d^ t ift ein toeited SBort — ber greüel felbft fann fid& 
in feinen gt^Iten t)erfted(en — er fann ed toeit bamit treiben 
— toeit! — !Dod& aufd äußerfte treibt'^ nur bie Siebe 
--^ier, Suife! ©eine §anb in bie meinige! m mt Mefe 
beftig.) ©0 toal^r mid& ®ott im letzten §aud^ nid^t t)ertaffen 30 
foK! — ©er Slugenblidf, ber biefe itoo ^änbe trennt, ^er^ 
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reißt aud& ben gaben gn)ifd^en m i r unb ber © d^ ö p * 
fung. 

Suife. aWir mirb bange! SßM' njeg! 2)eine Sippen 
beben, ©ein Singe rottt ftird^terlic^ — 

5 fjerbinanb. 9lein, ?uife. 3ittre nid^t! (gö ift nid^t 
SBal^nfinn, tüa« an« mir rebet. 6« ift ba« föftlid^e ®e:= 
fd^enf be« ^inxntete, @ n t f d^ I n 6 in benx gcitenben 
Slngenblidt, tüo bie gepreßte 93mft nur burd^ tttoa^ Uner* 

. Ilörte« fid^ ?uft nxad^t. — 3d& liebe bid^, Snife — bu foHft 
lo mir bleiben, Suife. — 3e1gt ju meinem SSater! ((gr «it wnea 

fort unb rennt — B<fl«n ben ^räfibenten.) 

Sed^fte @5ene 

%tx ^rftfibent mit einem ©efolge toon i^ebienten. SBodge. 

$räftbent (im ^ereintreten). Sa ift er fd^ou. 

Wit (erf($ro(fen). 

IS fjerbinattb (»»eii^t einiee ©dritte jurücf). Qm ^aufe ber 
Unfd^ulb. 

$räftbent SBo ber ©ol^n ©el^orfam gegen ben SSater 
lernt? 

f^erbinanb. Saffen ©ie un« ba« 

2o $räfibcttt (untertritt iftn, ju iwiaem). @r ift ber SSater? 
aWitter. ©tabtmufifant SKiHcr. 
$räfibcttt (8ur grau), ©ie bie SKutter? 
fjrau. m ia! bie 3«utter. 

i^erbinanb (au amaem). SSater, bring @r bie Jod^ter tüeg 
25 — fie brof)t eine Obnmad^t. 

$räfibcttt. Überflüffige ©orgfalt! ^ä) toitt fie an-- 
ftreid^cn. C3u «uifen.) SBie lang fennt ®ie ben ®o!)n be« 
^räfibenten? 
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Sttife. 2)icfem f)abt iä) nie tiod^gcfraßt^ gerbtnanb 
t)on SBaltcr bcfud&t mtd^ feit bem 9lot)cmber» 

f^erbinanb* S5etet fie an. 

$räftbent. Srlfiielt ©ie SSerfid^erunfien? 

f^erbinanb. SSor lüeniß SlußenMidten bie feierüd^fte s 
im ?lnöefid&t ®otte«* 

$räf{bent (aomiß lu feinem @o^). ^ut SSeid^te b e i n e r 
Jorl^eit tüirb man bir fd^on ba^ ä^^'^^ geben* C3u guifen.) 
3d& tüarte auf Slnttoort. 

Suif e* @r fd&tour mir ?iebe. lo 

f^erbinanb. Unb toirb fie l^alten* 

$rftfibcttt 2«u6 id^ befel&Ien, bafe bu fd^toeigft? — 
9laf)m ®ie ben ©d^tüur an? 

Suife (aärttt*). 3d& ertüiberte il^n. 

f^erbinanb (mit fertet ©timme). S)er 95unb ift gefd^Ioffen. is 

$räfibcttt 3d& tocrbe ba« Sd&o t)inau^tr)erfen laffcn* 
(«o«Mt au «Ulfen.) Slber er begal^fte ©ie bod^ jebergeit bar? 

Suife (aufmerffam). 35iefe graße t)erfte]&e id^ nid^t gang. 

$räfibeut (mit beisenbem Sod^). 9lid&t? 9lun! iä) meine 
nur — iebeö ^nbtoerf f)at, h)ie man fagt, feinen golbe* 20 
neu S3oben — aud^ © i e, l^off' vS), tüirb Q\)vt ®unft nid&t 
berfd&enft l^aben — ober n)ar'^ 3l^r t)ieneid&t mit bem 
blofeen 93 e r f d& I u 6 gebient? SBie? 

i^erbinanb (fa^rt »le rafenb auD. ^ölte! SBa^ toax ba^? 

Suife (aum aWoiot mit ffittrbe unb UntolOen). $err ÖOU SBalter, 25 

ielgt finb ©ie frei. 

fjerbinanb. ffiaterl Sl^rfurd^t befiel^It bie Ju* 
öenb aud^ im SSettlerHeib. 

$rftfibent aw^t louter). ©ne luftige ä^mutung! 35er 
SSater folt bie ^ u r e be^ ©ot)n^ refpeftieren. 30 

Suife (ftürat nieber). O §immel unb Srbel 
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l^ttbtttdttb (mit Suifen au gleUJ^ Sdt, ittbem er ben ^egen nad^ bem 
^raftbenten iüdt, ben er aber fd^neU lieber ftnfen Ittgt). ^atCt! ©tC 

Iiattcn einmal ein Seben an m\ä} gu fobem — @6 ift be^« 
gat)It. (©en sDegen einftecfenb.) 3)er ©ci^ulbbrief bet finbUd^en 
s ^flid&t liegt gerriffen ba — 

äRtUtt (ber bi« ie^t furd^tfam auf ber ^dte fieftanben, tritt ^erbor in 
$en)egung, toed^feldtoeir fttr SBut mit ben 3a^nen (nirfd^b unb für SInfift bamit 

nappemb). ßuet ßi^elteng — ®a^ ^inb ift be^ SSater« 
2lrbeit — <&atten p ©naben — S3Ber baö Äinb eine 2Wät)re 
lo \ä)üt, fd^täfit ben SSater an^ Ol^r^ unb OW^iß um Ol^r* 
feiö — !Da^ ift fo Xa%^ bei un^ — galten gu ©naben. 

lixau. C^ilf, §err unb ^eilanb! — 3cfet brid&t aud^ ber 
?llte to^ — über unferm Äopf toirb ba^ S33etter sufammen* 
fd^tagen. 

15 $räftbent (ber e« nur balb gebort f)at), Stegt ftd^ btX ^Upp« 

ler aud^? — SBir fpred^en un^ ßleid^, Kuppler. 

SDKQer* Ratten ju ©naben* 3d& f)dit SÖHIter, toenn 

©ie ein Slbagio l)ören tüolten — mit 93ul^Ifd^aften bien' id& 

nid&t. ©0 lang ber ^of ba nod& SSorrat l^at, fommt bie 

20 gieferung nid^t an und S3üröer6Ieut^ galten gu ©naben. 

iJratt* Um be^ ^immete tüillen, SWann! ÜDu bringft 

SBeib unb Äinb um* 

f^erbinanb. ©ie fpielen l^ier eine SRoIte, mein SSater, 
toobei ©ie fid^ tüeniöften^ bie ^^ugen l^ätten erfparen 
25 fönnen. 

SDKUer (fommt t^m nttber, berjWer). leutfd^ UUb berftöub* 

liä), galten gu ©naben» Suer SjgeHenj fd^aften unb 
tüatten im ?anb» ©ad ift meine ©tube* SD?ein bet)o== 
tefted Äompliment, toenn id^ bermateind ein ^romemoria 
30 bringe, aber ben ungel^obelten ©aft toerf' id) gur Jilr l^in* 
aud — <^atten gu ©naben. 
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Jßröfibent (»or si&ut bw. SBa«? — SBa« ift ba«? (Xritt 

ibm naber.) 

SRittcr (jiebt fi(b facbte jurücf). '3)a« lüat nur fo meine 
SWeinung, §err — galten gu ®naben. 

$räfibeni (in giammm). ^a, ©pilgbube! 3n^ ä^^^'' s 
l^au^ fprid^t bic^ beine öermeffene äßeinunö — gort! 
3Wan foH ©erid^t^biener Idolen, (einiße »om ®efoiß geben aö; her 

Urttfibent rennt öott «But bunb bu« ^Immer.) 3Sater in^ S^^^' 

f)aMl — an ben oranger SJhitter unb SWel^e öon Jod)ter! 

— 3)ie ©ered^tigfeit foH meiner SBut il^re Slrme borgen! lo 
gür biefen ©ci^impf muß id^ fc^redflid^e Genugtuung l)aben, 

— Sin fold^e^ ©efinbel foHte meine ^lane gerfd^Iagen 
unb ungeftraft 3Sater unb @of)n aneinanber fielgen? — §a, 
3SerfIud^te! 3d^ lüilt meinen §a6 an eurem Untergang 
fättigen, bie ganje 93rut, 3Sater, SKutter unb Jod^ter, toiU 15 
iä) meiner brennenben dtadS^t opfern. 

f^erbinanb (tritt ßelaffen «nb ftanbbaft unter Tte bin). O uid^t 

bod^! ©eib außer gurd^t! 3 d^ bin sugegen. (3um ^ran- 
bcnten mit Untertoürfißfeit.) Äeiue Übereilung, mein 3Sater! 
SBenn Sie \xä) felbft lieben, feine ©etoalttätigfeit! — g^ 20 
gibt eine ®egenb in meinem ^erjen, tüorin baö 2Bort 
SS a t e r nod& nie gef)ört lüorben ift — bringen @ie nid^t 
bi« in b i e f e. 

Jßräfibent. 9lid^t«tt)ürbiger ! ©d&tüeig ! SRei^e meinen 
®rimm nid^t nod^ mel^r! 25 

äRiUer (lommt aus dner bumpfen i^etdubuuß au ftcb felbft). @d^aU 

bu nad^ beinem Äinbe, grau, 3d^ laufe jum ©ergog. 
3)er geibfd^neiber — ba« \)at mir @ott eingeblafen — ber 
8eibfd^neiber lernt bie glöte bei mir. @^ fann mir nid^t 
fe{)Ien beim ^ergog. (er niio ßeben.) 30 

Jßräflbent. Seim ^tvm, M^ i>u? — ^^a^t bix tsex- 
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gcffcn, ba6 vi) bic ©d^lücHc bin, Vorüber bu fprittöcn obct 
bcn §ate brcd^cn ittufet? — Seim C^^r^og, bu ©umtnfopf ? 
— 3Scrfu(^' t^, lücnn bu/Icbcnbig tot, eine 2:urmf)öl)c tief, 
unter bem ©oben im Äerfer liegft, lüo bie yia^t mit ber 
s §öHe liebäußelt unb ©ci^alt unb 8id&t tüieber umfel^ren^ 
Staffle bann mit beinen Letten unb lüimmre: 3Wir ift p 
öiel gefd^elien! 

• 

Siebente ©jene 

©erif^töbiener. ^ie IBotiflett. 
f^erbtnanb Cait auf Sulfen au, bU Ibm batbtot in ben nvm faat). 

lo guife! C^ilfe! »tettung! 5Der ©d&redfen übemältlgtc 
fie. 

SD'HIIet (ergreift fein fpanifd^ 92obr, fe^t ben ^ut auf unb mad^t fi($ 
jum angriff ßefafet). 

f^raU (toirft rt(^ auf bie ^nie nov ben ^rftfibenten). 

15 ^täftbent (au ben ®eri(^t«bienem, fdnen Orben entblögenb). Se^t 

§anb an, im Flamen be^ ^erjog^! — SEBeg öon ber SKefee, 

3un0e! — >Of)nmöd^tiö, ober nid^t — SEBenn fie nur erft 

ba^ eifeme ^atebanb um l^at, lüirb man fie fd^on mit 

©teintoürfen auftoedfen, 
20 fyrau. Erbarmung, 3f)ro Sjseßens! Srbarmung! 

Srbarmung ! 
SRitter (reist fdne grau in bie ^ö^). Äuie öor ®ott, alte 

§eulf)ure, unb nid^t öor — ©d^elmen, toeil iä) ja bod& fd^on 

in« Svi^t\)an^ muß ! 
25 5ßröftbent (beißt we eippen). 35u fannft bid^ öerred^nen, 

93ube. @« ftel)en nod^ ©algen leer. (3u ben ®eri«t«bienem.) 

3Wu6 id^ e« nod^ einmal fagen? 

®erici^t^btener (brlnße.i auf ?uifen ein). 
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öcffcn, ba6 iä) bic ©d^lücHc bin, Vorüber bu fpritiöcn obct 
bcn §ate brcd^cn ittufet? — Seim ^tvioQ, bu ©ummfopf ? 
— 3Scrfud^' c^, lücnn bu/Icbcnbig tot, eine Xuxmf)'6i)t tief, 
unter beut S3oben int Äerfer liegfi, tüo bie yiaä^t mit ber 
s §öHe lieböuöelt unb ©d^aß unb 8id^t lüieber umfefiren^ 
Siaff'Ie bann mit beinen Letten unb toimmre: SKir ift p 
öiel gefd^el^en! 

• 

©tefiente ©jene 

©ertf^töbiener. 5Die IBotifleit. 

f^erbinanb (eUt auf Wulfen }u, bie ibm balbtot in ben fitm faKt)« 

lo ?uife! §ilfe! Stettung! 3)er ©d^reden übemftltiöte 
fie. 

SD'HUtt (ergreift fdn fpanifd^ ^offt, fe^t ben ^ut auf unb mad^t ficJ^ 
gum angriff ftefafet). 

f^raU (toirft m auf bU j^nie t)or ben ^rftfibenten). 
15 ^täftbent (au ben ®eri(^t«bienem, fdnen Orben entblögenb). Segt 

§anb an, im 5Ramen be^ ^ergog^! — SEBeg öon ber SWetje, 

Qunge! — >Of)nmäd^tig, ober nid^t — SBenn fie nur erft 

ba^ eifeme ©atöbanb um \)at, lüirb man fie fd^on mit 

©teintüürfen auftoedfen. 
20 f^rau. Srbarmung, ^^l^ro gj^eHenj! örbarmung! 

(grbarmunö! 
SRitter (rast fdne grau in bie ^ö^). Äuie t)or ®ott, alte 

§eulf)ure, unb nid^t öor — ©d^elmen, lüeil id^ ja bod^ fd^on 

in« 3ud&t{)au« muß ! 
25 $rctftbent (beißt we Sippen). 35u fannft bid^ öerred^nen, 

93ube. S« \tti)tn nod^ ©algen leer» C3« ben ®erid&t«bienem.) 

Wlbxi iä) eö nod^ einmal fagen? 

@Crid^t^btentt (bdnße.i auf ?uifen ein). 
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f^ttbttttttlb (fpriitfit an il^r auf unb fteKt ^ bor fie, grimmifi). 
' Sßer iDill tOa^? ((Sr ^iel^t ben !^en famt ber ©(Mbe unb ive^rt m 

mit bem ©efttfe.) SBag' t^, ftc aujutül^rcn, lücr nid^t aud^ 
bic ^imfd^alc an bic ©crid^tc vermietet f)at. c^um ^räfi- 

I beuten.) ©d^oticti @ic ^l^tcr fclbft! 2!reibcn ©ic Tttid^ nid^t 5 

' tocitcr, mein SSatcr! 

^röftbent (brobenb 3u ben ®erUl^t0bienem). SEßetlTl eU(^ CUCt 

JBrot lieb ift, SWemmen — 

@eri(i^töbtener (ßmfen ?uifen »teber an). 

f^erbtnanb. 2:ob unb aße Jeufel! ^ä) fage: 3urildE! 10 
— 9lod& einmal! §aben @ie (Srbarmen mit fid^ felbft! 
S^reiben @ie mid& nid&t auf^ öußerfte, SSater! 

^röftbent (aufeebracl^t 3U ben ©eric^tsblenem). ^ft ba^ CUet 

3)ienfteifer, ©d^urfen? 
©erid^t^biener (areifen wa« an). is 

f^erbtnanb. SBenn e^ benn fein muß (inbem et ben '^m 

Mt unb etniae öon benfelben öertounbet), fo Öetgcil^e mit, ©eted^* 

tigfcit! 
5ßröftbent (öoa 30m). 3d^ tüiß bod^ feigen, ob aud^ iä) 

biefen Segen fÜl^Ie, (Sr fast ?ulfen felbft, jerrt fie In ble ^ö^ unb 20 
flbergibt fie einem ©erid^tsfned^t.) 

f^erbinanb {laoa erbittert). SSater, 3Sater, @ic mad^en \)kx 
ein bcifeenbe^ ^a^quiß auf bie &ottf)dt, bie fid^ fo übel 
auf i\)xt Seute öerftunb unb au« öollfommenen 
^enfer^fned&ten fd&Ied&te SWinifter mad&te. 25 

^rftftbeni (au ben übrigen), gott mit Ü^t! 

f^etbinanb. SSater, fie foH an ben pranget ftel^en, aber 
m i t bem Wlaiox, be« ^röfibenteniSofin. — Seftel^en @ie 
nod^ barauf? 

Jßräfibcni Defto poffierlid^er tüirb ba« ©peftafel — 30 
gort! 
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f^erbmanb* SSatcr! id^ h)crfc Tttcincn Offtsicröbcgcn auf 
ba^ Wöhä)tn. — S3cftc{)cn @ic noc^ barauf ? 

5ßräfibcnt, 35a« ^ortcpcc ift an b c i n c r ©citc bc« 
^rangcrftcl^cn« ÖCtüol^nt lüorbcn, — gort! gort! 3f)r 
s tüifet meinen SBißen^ 

f^etbtttanb (brUcft einen ©erid^tdblener tot^, fagt Suifen mit dnem fltm, 
mit bem anbern güdt er ben S)eöen auf fie). SSttter! Sf)' @ie meine 

©emal^Iin befd^impfen, burd^ftoß' id^ fie* — S3eftef)en @ie 
nod^ barauf? 
lo 5ßräftbcnt, lu' t^, toenn beine Älinge aud^ fpifeig ift. 

f^etbinanb mt Suifen fa^en unb hWdt fttrd^terlid^ gum ^immeO. 

3)u, StHmäd^tiger, bift ^^uge! Äein m e n f d& U d^ e « 
SWittel liefe iä) unöerfud^t — id& muß lu einem t e u f I i - 
f d& e n fd^reiten. — ^l^r fül^rt fie pm oranger fort, unter* 

15 beffen (bem ^ranbenten in« O^r tufenb) tX^IÜ^V Ü) btX SRefibeUJ 

eine ©efd^id^te, toic man ^röfibcnt toirb* («6.) 
^röfibent (»le »om mni «erüM). SBa« ift ba^? — ger* 
binanb! — Saßt fie lebig! (St dit bem swoior no*.) 



DrUter ^ft 

@rfte ®iene 

@aal beim ^rttftbenten 
^er ^rftfibettt unb @elret&r SSttrm lommen. 

Jßräftoent. ©er ©trcid^ toax \)tttoün\^t 

SBurm* SBic id& bcfürd&tctc, önöbigcr §crr, Boeing 
erbittert bie ©d&toftrmer immer, aber befef)rt s 
fie nie^ 

$röfibeni* ^6) i)attt mein befteö SSertraucn in bicfcn 
ätifd^toö gefeilt* ^ä) urteilte fo: SBenn ba« SWöbd^en b e - 
f d^ i m p f t toirb, muß er, ate Offizier, gurüdf treten. 

SBurm. ©ans öortrefflid^. 2lber sum S3 e f d& i m p == lo 
f e n l^ött^ e^ auc^ fommen foHen. 

^röftbeni Unb bod& — tüenn id^ e« jefet mit f altem 
S3Iut überbenfe — x6) l^ötte mid^ nid^t foHen eintreiben Iaf= 
fen. @^ lüar eine 35ro{)unö, tüorau^ er lt)of)I nimmermef)r 
@mft gemad^t bätte. 15 

SBurm. ©a^ benfen ©ie ja nid^t. 3)er gereiften Sei* . 
benfd^aft ift feine Jorl^eit su bunt. @ie fagen mir, ber 
j^err SWajor l^abe immer ben Äopf ju 3bi^er ^Regierung 
gef^üttelt. 3d& glaub'«. 3)ie ©runbfftlje, bie er au« 2lfa- 
bemien J&ief)erbrad^te, tüoHten mir gleid^ nid^t red^t einleud^- 20 
ten. SBa« foHten aud^ bie pb^^ntaftifd^en Träumereien öon 
©eelengröße unb perfönlid^em Slbel an einem ^0^, tüo bie • 
größte SBei^l^eit biejenige ift, im redeten lempo, auf eine 
gefd^idtte 2lrt, groß unb Hein ^u fein. Sr ift ^u jung unb gu 

59 
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feurig, um ©cfd^ad am langfamcn, frummcn ©ang bcr 
^abalt SU finbcn, unb nid^tö mirb feine Slmbition in 93e* 
iDegung feijen, atö mag groß ift unb abenteuerlich» 
^räftbent (pethüt^m). aber maö mirb biefe too{)Ih)eifc 
s ainmerhinö an unferm Raubet öerbeffem? 

SBurm. @ie lüirb (Suer gjgeßeng auf bie SBunbe l^in* 
lüeifen, unb aud^ öielleid^t auf ben SSerbanb» Sinen folc^en 
Sl)arafter — erlauben @ie — l^ötte man enttoeber nie jum 
SSertrauten, ober niemate gum g e i n b mod^en 
lo follen. @r öerabfc^eut ba« SWittel, tüoburd^ @ie öeftiegen 
finb. SSielleid^t toar eö bi^ ielgt nur ber @ o l) n , ber bie 
Bunge be^3Serräter^ banb. ©eben ©ie il)m ©elegen* 
l^eit, jenen red^tmäfeig abgufd^ütteln; mad^en @ie il)n burd^ 
lt)ieberf)oltc ©türme auf feine geibenfd^aft glauben, bafe 
15 ©ic bcr ^ärtlid^e S a t e r nid^t finb, fo bringen bie ^^16)^ 
ten be^ Patrioten bei if)m öor. 3a, fd^on allein bie feit* 
fame ^l)antafie, ber ©ered^tigfeit ein fo merftoürbige« 
Opfer ju bringen, fönnte Steis genug für if)n f)aben, felbft 
feinen 3Sater p ftürgen» 
20 ^räfibent. SBurm — SBurm — Sr fül^rt mid& ba öor 
einen entfefelid^en Slbgrunb» 

SBurm. Qd^ lüitt ©ie prüdffül^ren, gnöbiger §err. 

©arf id^ freimütig reben? 

^räfibent (inbtm « fw^ «uberfe^t). SEBie ein SSerbammter 

25 gum SWitöerbammten» ' 

äSSurm. 2llfo öerjeil^en ©ie — ©ie f)aben, bünft mid^, 

bcr bicgfamcn ^offunft bcn ganjen ^röfibenten 

*gu banfcn, toarum vertrauten ©ie i\)x nid^t aud^ ben 

SS a t e r an? 3d^ befinne mid^, mit meld&er Offcnl)eit 

30 ©ie 3l)ren 3Sorgänger bamate ju einer Partie Biquet be* 

rebeten unb bei if)m bie l^albe 5Rad^t mit freunbfd^aftlid^em 
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SSurguTibcr l^mlüCöfd^tüCTnTntcn, unb ba^ toax bodS) bic nöm* 
üd^c 3laä)t, lüo bic ^xo^t SKiitc lo^gclicn unb bcn guten 
SWann in bic 8uft blafcn foHtc. — SBarunt scigtcn @ic 
3{)rcm ©ol^ne ben gcinb? 5Rimmermel)r l)ättc bicfcr er- 
faf)ren foHcn, baß i(^ um feine giebc^anöelcöcnl^eit tüiffe. s 
©ie l^öttcn ben Siontan öon feiten be« SWöbd^en^ unterf)öl)It 
unb ba« §er3 3f)te^ ©ofine« bc{)alten. @ie f)ätten ben 
Hugen ®eneral ö^fpi^W, ber ben geinb nid^t am Äem feiner 
Iruppen faßt, fonbem Spaltungen unter ben ©liebem 
ftiftet. lo 

$rft{tbeni. SBie toax ba« p mad^en? 

SBurm, Stuf bie einfad&fte 2lrt — unb bie harten finb 
nod& nid^t ganj öergeben, Unterbriidfcn @ie eine 3^it== 
lang, baß @ie SSater finb, SKeffen @ie fid$ mit einer ?ei- 
bcnfd^aft nid^t, bie jeber SBiberftanb nur möd^tiger mad^te. 15 
' — Überlaf f en ©ie e« mir, an ifirem eigenen geuer ben 
SBurm au^gubrüten, ber fie serfrifet, 

$räftbeni. 3d& bin begierig. 

S33urm. 3d& müßte mid& fd^Ied^t auf ben Barometer ber 
Seele öerftef)en, ober ber §err SWaior ift in ber (giferfud^t 20 
fd^redfüd^, lüic in ber 8iebe. SWad&en ©ie if)m ba^ SKäbd^en 

öerbäd&tig lüal^rfd&einlid^ ober nid^t. @in ®ran 

§efe reid&t l^in, bie gan^e SWaffe in eine ^erftörenbe ©ärung 
SU lagen. 

^röfibent. 2lber tool^er biefen ®ran nel^men? 25 

SBurtn. 35a finb h)ir auf bem ^unft. — 3Sor allen 
3)ingen, gnäbiger §err, erflären ©ie fid^ mir, tt)ie öiel ©ic 
bei ber fernem SBeigcmng be« SKaforö auf bem ©piel t)aben 
— in toeld^em ®rabe e^ 3t)nen lüid^tig ift, ben Stoman 
mit bem SSürgermäbd^en gu enbigen unb bie SSerbinbung 30 
mit Sab^ SWilforb p ftanb gu bringen? 
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Jßräftbcnt. tann gr no(§ fragen, SBurm? — 2ßein 
ganser Sinfluß ift in &t^a\)v, lüenn bie Partie mit ber Sab^ 
prildEgelit, unb tocnn id^ ben SKaior slüinöe, mein §ate* 

äSurm (munter), ^ti^t \)abtn ©ie bic ®nabe unb pren^ 
s — ©en §erm SKajor umfpinnen mir mit Sift* ©egcn ba^ 
SKöbd^n ntfyftitn lüir 3f)re gan^e ©ctoalt p §ilfe* SB i r 
bifticren il^r ein öiUetbouj an eine 
britte ^erfon in bie fjeber unb fpielen 
ba« mit guter ärt bem SKajor in bie 
lo $ ä n b e* 

Jßröfibent. JoHer (Sinfalt! ate ob fie fid^ fo gefd&toinb 
](|in bequemen toürbe, ifir eigene^ Jobe^urteil p fd^reiben? 

Söurm. ©ie muß, toenn ®ie mir freie ^anb laffcn 
lüoHcn. 3d^ f cnne ba^ gute ^erj auf unb nieber* ©ie 
IS l^at nid^t mef)r ate gtüo tötlid^e ©eiten, burd^ toeld^e h)ir il^r 
®ett)iffen bcftürmen fönnen — i\)xtn Sater unb ben 2ßa}or/ 
3)er lelgtere bleibt gan^ unb gar au« bem ©picl; befto freier 
lönnen mir mit bem SWuftfanten umfpringen» 

jpräfibent, 2ltö sum (Stempel? 
20 SBurm« 9lad& bem, toa« @uer Sj^eHena mir öon bem 
auftritt in feinem §aufe gefagt \)abm, toirb nid^t« leidster 
fein, ate ben 3Sater mit einem ^ateprojcg gu bebrol^en. 
!j)ie ^erfon be« ©ünftling« unb ©iegclbemafirer« ift ge* 
lüiffcrmafeen ber ©d^atten ber SWaieftät — 93elcibigungcn 
25 gegen jenen finb SScrlcIgungen bicfer^ — SBcnigften« toiU 
iä) ben armen ©d^öd^er mit biefem sufammcngeftidtten 
Äobolb burd^ ein 5RabeIöl)r jagen* 

jpräftbent. 2)od& — cmftf)aft bürfte ber ^anbcl nid^t 
merben» 
30 SBurm, ©ans unb gar nid^t — nur in fo tücit, afe t» 
nötig ift, bie gamiüc in bie Älemme p treiben^ — SBir 
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fct^ alfo in aller ©tiHc bcn SDtuftfuö fcft — bic SWot um 
fo britiöcnbcr gu maä)tn, fönntc man aud& bic SJhittcr 
mitncl^mcn — fprcd^cn öon pcinlid^cr Slnftoöc, öon ©d^a^ 
fott, öon ctoigcr fjcftunö unb mad^cn bcn 93 r i c f b c r 
1 d^ t c r pr einzigen Scbingni^ feiner Sefreiung» s 

Jßröfibent @ut! ®ut! 3d& öerftel^e. 

SSurm. ®ie liebt il^ren SSater — bi^ sur ?eibenfd&aft, 
möd^t^ id^ fagen. ©ie ®efal^r feine« geben« — feiner grei* 
l^eit 3um minbeften — bie 9Sortt)ürfe il)re« ©elüiffen«, ben 
änlafe baju gegeben 3U l^aben — bie Unmöglid^feit, ben 9Ka== lo 
ior p befitjen — enblid^ bie Setöubung if)re« Äopf«, bie 
id^ auf m i d^ nel^me — e« f ann nid&t feilten — fie muß 
in bic gaUe gel^n* 

$rüfibeni. aber mein ©ol^n? SBirb ber nid^t auf 
ber ©teile SBinb baöon l^aben? SBirb er nid^t toütenber is 
toerben? 

SBurm* 3)a« laffen ©ie meine ©orge fein, gnäbiger 
§err* — SSater unb SWutter toerben nid^t el^er freigelaffen, 
bi« bie gan^c fjamilie einen f örperlid^en gib barauf abgelegt, 
ben gangen SSorgang gel^eim p l^alten unb ben Setrug gu 20 
beftätigen* 

jprÄfibent, (ginen (gib? SBa6 toirb ein gib frud^ten, 
©ummfopf? 

SBurm^ Slid&t« bei u n 6, gnttbiger §err* 93ei b i e f e r 
aWenfd^enart alle«* — Unb fe^en ©ie nun, toie fd^ön lüir 25 
beibe auf biefe SWanier pm 3irf kommen toerben^ — 3)a« 
aWöbd^en öerliert bie Siebe be« SWajor« unb ben Stuf if)rer 
lugenb* SSater unb SJhitter giel^en gelinbere ©aiten auf, 
unb burd^ unb burd^ toeid^ gemad^t öon ©d^idffalen biefer 
?lrt, erfennen fie'« nod^ sulel^t für (grbarmung, tüenn id^ 30 
ber Jod^ter burd^ meine §anb il^re Steputation tt)iebet<i,e&<i. 
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^röfibent (mt unt« Äopff^üttein). ^a, vi) gebe tnid^ bir 
übcrtüunbcn, ©ij^urfc^ 3)a« ®ttotV ift fatanifd^ fein, 

©er ©d^ülcr übertrifft feinen SKeifter. 9lun ift bie 

grage, an m e n ba« S3itlet muß ^tdä^td tüerben? 2Wit 
s h) e m tt)ir fie in 3Serbad^t bringen muffen? 

SBurm. Slottüenbig mit iemanb, ber burd^ ben Snt- 
fd^Iuß 3^f)re^ @of)ne« atle^ Ö^^iiitien ober aße^ öerlieren 
muß. 

^räftbeni (noc^ eUilgem ?«ad&bcnfen). ^6) tOtl^ XtüX htXi §of* 

lo marfci^aß. 

993iirm (audt bu ad^ein). 3W e i n ©efd^madf lüär^ er nun 
freilid^ nid^t, tüenn iä) Suife SWißerin bicfee, 

$rftfibent. Unb toarum nid^t? SBunberlid^! (Sine 
blenbenbe ©arberobe — eine Sltmofpl^äre öon Eau de mille 

IS fleurs unb S3ifam — auf {ebe^ alberne SEBort eine §anböoß 
©ufaten — unb aße« ba« foßte bie 35elifateffe einer bür- 
gerlid^en 3)ime nid^t enblid^ befted^en fönnen? £), guter 
greunb! fo ffrupulöö ift bie Siferfud^t nid^t^ Qä) fd^idfe 
pm SKarfd^aß» (Äiinoeit.) 

20 993urm. Unterbeffen, baß guer Sjgeßen^ biefe^ unb bie 
©efangennel^munö beö ®eiger« beforgen, toerb' id^ l^in* 
ge{)en unb ben betüufeten Liebesbrief auffeigen. 

$rä{tbent (gum @*reibpuit «e^b). 35en Sr mir gum S)urd^* 
lefen l^eraufbringt, fobalb er gu ftanb fein tüirb. (©um 

25 ge^t ab. ^er ^rttfibent fe^t f{(b gu fcbreiben; ein ^amtnerblener fotntnt; er ftebt 

auf unb gibt ibm ein ^o^rter.) 3)iefer 3SerbaftSbefef)I mu6 obne 
Sluffd^ub in bie ©erid^te — ein gnbrer öon eud^ lüirb ben 
^ofmarfd^aß gu mir bitten. 

ßammerbiener. 3)er gnäbige §err finb fo tbtn \)kx 
30 angefahren. 

Jßräfibent. 5«od& beffer — aber bie Slnftalten foßen 
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mit SSorftd^t öctroffcn lücrben, fagt il^r, ba^ fein Slufftanb 
erfolgt* 

Sammcrbtener, ©cl^r mof)!, 3W Sjseßcng ! 

Jßräpbent. SScrftc^t i^r? ©ans in bcr ©tiHc. 

Sammerbicner* ®ans g^t, ^W gjgcHcng! w.) s 



3>ocitc ®5ene 

^er ^r&fibent unb ber ^ofmarfi^all. 

$ofmarf(i^aU (eufertiß). 9lur en passant, mein SScfter* 

— SBic leben @ie? SBie befinben ®ie fid^? — C^^utc 
abenb ift große Op^ra Dido — ba^ füperbefte geuertoerf 

— eine gan^e @tabt brennt gufammen — ®ie fel)en fie lo 
bod^ anc^ brennen? SEBa«? 

JßrÄfibent* ^ä) f)abt geuertoerfö genug in meinem eige* 
nen §aufe, ba^ meine gan^e §errlid^feit in bie ?uft nimmt* 

— ®ie fommen erloünfd^t, lieber SWarfd^aß, mir in einer 
©ad^e SU raten, tätig p l^elfen, bie un^ beibe pouffiert, ober 15 
ööHig p grunb rid^tet. ©el^en @ie fid^* 

^ofmarf d^aK. SWad^en ©ie mir nid^t angft, mein ©üfeer, 

^räftbent* 2Bie gefagt — pouffiert, ober gang gu grunb 
rid&tet* ©ie loiffen mein ^rojeft mit bem SWajor unb ber 
?ab^. ©ie begreifen aud&, toie unentbel^rtid^ eö loar, unfer 20 
beiber ®lüdE gu fixieren. @^ fann alle^ pfammenfallen, 
Äalb* SKein gerbinanb toitt nid^t. 

^ofmarfd^att* SBitt nid^t — toitt nid^t — id^ ^ab'ö 
ia in ber ganjen ©tabt fd^on l)erumgefagt* 3)ie SWariage 
ift ia in jebermann« SWunbe. 25 

5ßräfibent* ©ie fönnen bor ber ganjen ©tabt atö 
SBinbmad^er baftel^en. @r liebt eine anbere* 
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^pfmarfd^aD* @ie fd^eiu 3ft ba^ oud^ tool^I eti 
§inbemi«? 

5PrÄflbetit, Sei bem Srofefopf ba« unübertoinbltd^fte. 

^pftnarfd^aD. @r foKte fo toafinfinniö fein unb feit 
S Fortune t)on ftd^ ftoßcn? SBa«? 

^rftftbent. JJraöcn ©ie ifin ba^ unb fiören ©ie, toai 
er antwortet! 

^ofmarfd^aD* Slber, mon Dieu! toa^ tatin er beni 
antworten? 
lo ^tftfibent. !J)a6 er ber ö^ngcn SBelt ba^ SSerbred^ei 
entbedten motte, moburd^ tt)ir öefttegen ftnb — baß er un 
fere falfd^en Sriefe unb Quittungen auöeben — baß ei 
un^ beibe an^ SWeffer tiefem motte — ba^ !ann er ant 
toorten. 
IS ^ofttiatfd^aH. ©inb ©ie t)on ©innen? 

5ßtftflbent. !Da« tiat er geantwortet. S)a^ toar ei 
fd^on toitten^ in^ SBerf gu rid^ten — baöon tiab Hd^ it|n faun 
nod^ burd^ meine tiöd^fte Smiebrigung abgebrad^t. 2Ba^ 
toiffen ©ie tiierauf gu fagen? 
20 ^ofmatfd^aU (mit dmm ^^9Qtmh ä)7ein Serftanb ftet) 
ftitt. 

5ßtftftbent. !J)a« Wnnte nod^ tiingetien* Slber gugteid 
l^interbringen mir meine ©pionen, baß ber Oberfd^enf t)oi 
35odt auf bem ©prunge fei, um bie Sabi? gu toerben. 
25 ^ofmarfd^aU. ©ie mad^en mid^ rafenb. SB e r, fagei 
©ie? SSon 93odt, fagen ©ie? — SBiffen ©ie benn aud^ 
baß toir 2:obfeinbe gufammen finb? SBiffen ©ie aud^ 
h)arum mir e« finb? 

Jßtäftbent. S)a« erfte SBort, ba« id^ l^öre. 
30 ^ofmatfd^att. S3efter! ©ie Serben l^ören, unb aui 
ber §aut werben ©ie fatiren. — SBenn ©ie fid^ nod^ bei 




I r f (!6 a 1 1. Slctn Serftanb \tt^t \t 
2. ©itne. 
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$of baK« entfinncn eö gcl^t icfet in« cinunbgtoonjiöftc 

3afir — totffcn ©tc, toorauf man bcn crftcn (SnöUf(^en 
tanjtc unb bcm ®rafcn tion SWccrfd^anm ba« ficifec SBad^« 
öon einem Äronleud^ter auf ben S)omino tröpfelte — aä) 
©Ott, ba« muffen ©ie freilid^ nod^ tüiffen! s 

5Ptäfibent, SBer fönnte fo ma« öergeffen? 

^ofmatfd^aD* ©el^en ©ie! ba l^atte ^rinjeffin Slma^ 
lie in ber ^itje be« Janje« ein ©trumpfbanb üerloreu* 
— SlHe« f ommt, h)ie begreiflid^ ift, in ?llarm — t)on 93o(f 
unb iä) — mir h)aren nod^ Äammerjunfer — n)ir fried^en lo 
burd^ ben gangen 9?eboutenfaaI, ba« ©trumpfbanb gu 
fud^en — enblid^ erblidt' W^ — öon S3odt merff « — t)on 
35odt barauf p, reißt e« mir au« ben §änben — id^ bitte 
©ie! — bringf « ber ^ringeffin unb fd^nappt mir glüdt^ 
lid^ ba« Kompliment toeg — SBa« benfen ©ie? 15 

Jßtäftbent, impertinent ! 

^ofmarfd^aE. ©d^nappt mir ba« Kompliment toeg, — 
3d^ meine in Ofinmad^t gu finfen. Sine fold^e Malice ift 
gar nid^t erlebt Sorben, — Snblid^ ermann' id^ mid^, naivere 
mid^ ^l^rer S)urd^Iaud^t unb fpred^e: „®näbigfte JJrau! t)on 20 
35odt n)ar fo glüdtlid^, ^öd^ftbenenfelben ba« ©trumpfbanb 
in überreid^en, aber totv ba« ©trumpfbanb guerft erblidtte, 
belol^nt fid^ in ber ©title unb fd^meigt." 

5Ptäftbent. «raöo, aWarfd^aH! Sraöiffimo! 

^ofmarfd^aU. Unb fd^meigt, — aber id^ merb'« bem 25 
t)on 93odt bi« gum ^üngften ©erid^te nod^ nad^tragen — 
ber nieberträd^tige, fried^enbe ©d^meid^Ierl — Unb ba^ n)ar 
nod^ nid^t genug — SBie mir beibe gugleid^ auf ba« ©trumpfe» 
banb gu 83oben fallen, mifd^t mir t)on 35odt an ber redeten 
55rifur aHen ^uber toeg, unb id^ bin ruiniert auf ben gan^» 30 
gen 33aH» 
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Jßtöftbetit. SDa« ift bcr SRann, bcr btc aßtlforb l^c^ 
raten unb bie erfte ^erfon am §of werben mirb* 

^ofmatWaK. ©ie ftoßen mir ein SReffer in« §erg* 
SBirb? aSirb? SBarum toirb er? SBo ift bie Slotmen^ 
5 biöfeit? 

5Ptäftbent. SBeil mein gerbinanb nid^t toitt unb fonft 
feiner fid^ melbet. 

^ ofmatf d^att. ?lber tüiffen ®ie benn gar fein dnmt^ 

Sßittel, ben SWaior gum ©ntfd^Iuö gu bringen? ©ei'« 

lö aud^ nod^ fo bigarr, fo öergmeifelt! — SBa« in ber SBelt 
fann fo mibriß fein, ba« un« ielgt nid^t toiHfommen toöre, 
ben öerl^aßten bon 35odE au^gufted^en? 

JßrÄjtbent. 3d^ meig nur e i n e « , unb ba« bei 3f|nen 
fte^t. 
IS ^oftnarfd^aH. «ei m i r fte^t? Unb ba« ift? 

Jßtäflbent, S)en SKaior mit feiner ©eliebten gu ent^ 
gtüeiem 

^ofmatfd^att. 3u entgtüeien? SBie meinen ®ie ba«? 
— unb n)ie mad^' id^ ba«? 
20 Jßräflbent. ?KIe« ift gemonnen, fobalb tt)ir ifim ba« 
SWöbd^en öerbäd^tig mad^en, 

$ ofmatf d^aU* ÜDafe fie ft e 1^ I e , meinen ©ie? 

5Ptftftbent. m nein bod^! SBie glaubte er ba^? — 
bag fie e« nod^ mit einem anbem fiabe* 
25 ^ofmatfd^aU. S)iefer anbre? 

Jßtftftbent. aJJüßten © i e fein, Saron. 

^ofmatWaö. 3d^ fein? 3d&? — 3ft fie üon abel? 

5Ptäftbent, SBogu ba«? SBeld^er ginfaß! — (Sine« 
aWufifanten lod^ter. 
30 ^ofmarWaö. Sürgerlid^ alfo? S)a« toirb nid^t an^ 
gelten, SBa«? 
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^tftftbent. SBa« mirb mä)t anficficn? 9?arrcn6poffcn! 
SBem unter bcr ©onnc tüixb c^ einfallen, ein ^aar runbc 
SBangen nad^ bem ©tammbaum gu fragen? 

^ofmatfd^aE. Slber bebenfen ©ie boä), ein Sl^mann! 
Unb meine ^Reputation bei §ofe! s 

Jßräftbent. S)a« ift ma« anberö. SSer^eil^en ©ie! 3d^ 
l^abe ba^ nod^ nid^t getüußt, bag 3f)nen ber SWann 
t)on unbefd^oltenen ©itten mefir ift, atö 
ber t)on Sinflug. SBoHen tüir abbred^en? 

^oftnatfd^aE. ©eien ©ie Hug, 33aron! @6 mar ia lo 
nid^t fo öerftanben. 

$t&ftbent (frofttfl). 9lein — nein! ©ie l^aben üoKfont- 
mcn red^t. 3d^ bin e^ aud^ mübe. 3d^ laffe bm Äarren 
[teilen» Sern t)on 93odt tüilnfd^^ id^ ©lildE gunt ^rentier^ 
ntinifter. S)ie SBelt ift nod^ anber^mo- ^ä) fobre meine 15 
Sntlaffung bom ^er^og. 

^ofmarfd^aU* Unb i d^ ? — ©ie l^aben gut fd^malgen, 
©ie! ©ie finb ein ©tuttierter! Slber i d^? — Mon Dieu! 
SBa^ bin bann id^, tütnn mid^ feine ©urd^Iaud^t entlaffen? 

^täfibent. @in 93onmot bon öorgeftem. SDie 9Wobe 20 
t)om tiorigen Qal^r. 

^ofmatfd^aö. 3d^ befd^möre ©ie, teurer, ©olbner! 
— @rftidEen ©ie biefen ®ebanfen! 3d^ tüiH mir ja alle^ 
gefallen laffen» 

Jßrftftbent. SB 11 e n ©ie ^l^ren 9?amen gu einem 25 
Rendezvous l^ergeben, ben ^l^nen biefe SWiHerin fd^riftlid^ 
borfd^Iagen foH? 

^of matf c^aö, Qm yiaintn ®otte^ ! 3d^ miß ifin f)er* 
geben. 

?ßr(ifibent. Unb bm S3rief irgenbmo j^erau^faßen laffen, 30 
tDo er bem äWaior gu ®efid^t fommen mufe? 
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^ofmatfd^aE* 3utn @i:empcl auf bcr ^arabc tüitt iä) 
i\)n, ate bon ol&nöefäfir, mit bem ©d^nupftud^ l^crau^fd^Icu:« 
bcm» 

Jßtäfibent. Unb btc SRoHc tfirc« Sicbfiabcr^ ö^Ö^^ bcn 
5 SWaior bcl^auptcn? 

^oftnarfd^aU. Mort de ma vie! 3?^ tottt tl^n fd^on 
n)afd^cn! 3c^ miß bem Stafemet^ ben äppetit nad^ m e t * 
nen Slmouren verleiben» 

Jßtäftbent. 9lun gel^f « nad^ SBunfd^» ©er «rief muß 
lo nod^ l^eute gefd^rieben fein» ©te muffen bor Slbenb nod^ 
l^erfommen, tl^n abjul&olcn unb 3f|re 9?oIIe mit mir gu bt^ 
rid^tigen» 

^ofmatfd^aU* ©obalb id^ fed^jel^n SSifiten toerbe ge^^ 

geben l^aben, bie bon aßerl^öd^fter Importance finb» SSer:* 

IS seilten ®ie alfo, toenn id^ mid^ ol^ne Sluf fd^ub beurlaube» m^t) 

^täfibent (ntnoeit). 3d^ göl^Ie auf 3f|re SSerfd^Iagenfieit, 
Sßarfd^aß. 

.^ofmatfd^aU (ruft aurüdo. W), mon Dieu! ©ic fennen 
mid^ ja» 

©ritte ©jene 

^cr ^rftfibent unb SBurm. 

20 

aSurm. ©er ®eiger unb feine grau finb glüdttid^ unb 
of)ne aHe^ ©eröufd^ in SSerl&aft gebrad^t» SBoHen (Suer 
Sjgeßens ielgt ben 83rief überlefen? 
^röftbent (mä)htm et ßeiefen). §errlid^! l^errlid^, ©efretör! 
25 Slud^ ber Sßarfd^aH l^at angebiffen! — ®n ®ift tüie ba^ 
müßte bie ©efunbl^eit felbft in eitemben Slu^falg bertüanbeln. 
— 9lun gleid^ mit ben SSorfd^fägen pm SSater, unb bann 

tdOtm gU ber ^Od^ter! (®e^n ab au ^t^ithmm eeiten.) 
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SSierte Sjene 

Sintnter in Tli(kc^ SSSol^nung 

Sitife unb «Sferbinanb. 

Suife» 3fd^ bitte btd^, l^örc auf* 3ci& ßlaubc an feine 
ölüdtlid^e 2:aöe mel^r, Wk meine Hoffnungen ftnb ge* 
funfen. 5 

f^etbinanb* ©o ftnb bie meinigen geftiegen, Sßein SSa* 
ter ift aufgereiat» SRein SSater toirb alte ©efd^ütje gegen 
un^ rid^ten, @r toirb mid^ gtoingcn, ben unmenfd^ßd^en 
®of|n gu mad^en» ^ä) ftefie nid^t mel^r für meine finblid^e 
^flid^t, SBut unb SSergtoeiflung werben mir ba^ fd^marje lo 
®ef)eimni^ feiner SWorbtat erpreffen. SDer ©of)n tüirb ben 
SSater in bie §änbe be« genfer« liefern* — (S^ ift bie 

^'6ä)\tt ®efafir unb bie fiöd^fte ®efaf|r mugte ha 

fein, tüenn meine Siebe ben 9tiefcnfprung magen foHte. 

§öre, Suife! — ein ©ebanfe, groß unb öermeffen toie meine 15 
Seibenfd^aft, bröngt fid^ t)or meine ©eele — !Du, Suife, unb 
i d^ unb bie Siebe! — Siegt nid^t in biefem 3irfel ber 
gange §immel? ober braud^ft bu no(i) tttoa^ SSierte^ bagu? 

Sulfe* Srid^ab* 9lid^t« mel^r* 3d& erblaffe über ba^, 
toa^ bu fagen toiHft* 20 

f^etbinanb* §aben mir an bie SBelt feine goberung 
mel^r, marum benn il^ren Seifatt erbetteln? SBarum toa* 
gen, n)o nid^t^ gewonnen toirb unb aKe^ berloren toerben 
fann? — SBirb biefe« Slug^ nid^t eben fo fd^melgenb funfein, 
ob e« im 9tf)ein ober in ber Slbe fid^ fpiegelt, ober im S3at 25 
tifd^en 2Weer? SWein Saterlanb ift, m mid^ Suife liebt 
©eine tJufetapfe in milben, fanbigten SBüften mir interef^» 
fanter, atö ba^ SWünfter in meiner Heimat* — SBex^^^^wa 
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btc ^xaä)t bcr ©tobte bermiffen? S33o mir fein mögen, 
Suife, ö^f)t eine ©onne auf, eine unter — ©d^aufpiele, 
neben toeld^en ber üppiöfte ©d^toung ber fünfte berblafet. 
SBerben mir ®ott in feiijem Sempel ntefir bienen, fo ^iefiet 

5 bie yiaä}t mit begeiftemben ©d^auem auf, ber med^felnbc 
SWonb prebigt unö öuge, unb eine anbäd^tige ^ird^e bon 
©temen bttti mit un^, SBerben mir unö in ©efpräd^en 
ber ?iebe erfd}öpfen? — @in ?äd^eln meiner Suife ift ©toff 
für 3a]^rf)unberte, unb ber 2:raum be^ gebend ift au6, bi^ 

lo id^ biefe 2!röne ergrünbe» 

Suife. Unb fiätteft bu fonft feine ^flid^t mel^r, ate beinc 
Siebe? 
^etbinanb crte umamenb). ©eine 9{uf)e ift meine l^eiligfte. 
Sutfe (fe^r ernftw). ©0 fd^toeig unb berlag mid^» — 3d^ 

IS \)abt einen SSater, ber fein SSermögen f)at, ate biefe einzige 
2!od^ter — ber morgen fed^^ig alt mirb — ber ber SRad^e 
be^ ^röfibenten gemig ift — 

^erbinanb (föat rafd& ein). !Der un^ begleiten mirb. !Dar^ 
um feinen ginmurf mef)r, Siebe. 3d^ gef)e, mad^e meine 

2o Äoftbarfeiten ju ®elb, erl^ebe ©ummen auf meinen SSater. 
@^ ift erlaubt, einen JRöuber gu plilnbem, unb finb feine 
©d^äfee nid^t SSIutgelb be^ SSaterlanb^? — ©d^Iag ein 
Uf)r um aWittemad^t mirb ein SBagen l^ier anfal^ren. ^l^r 
merft eud^ l^inein. SBir flief)en. 

2$ Suife. Unb ber glud^ beine^ SSater^ un^ nad^? — ein 
JJIud^, Unbefonnener, ben aud^ äWörber nie ol^ne @rf)örung 
au^fpred^en, ben bie Slad^e be^ §immete aud^ bem S)ieb auf 
bem Slabe f)ölt, ber un^ JJIild^tlinge unbarmf)ergig, mie ein 
©efpenft, bon 9)Jeer gu SWeer jagen mürbe? — 9lein, mein 

30 ©eliebter! SBenn nur ein grebel bid^ mir erl^alten fann, 
fo f)ab' id^ nod^ ©tärfe, bid^ p berlieren. 
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^erbinanb (mt m unb murmcit büfter). SBtrffid^? 

Suifc. SScrIicren! — O, ol^nc ©rcngcn cntfclglici^ 
tft her ©ebanfe — grö^Kd^ ßenug, bcn unftcrblid^cn ®cift 
gu burd^bof)rcn unb bic glül^cnbc SBatiöc bcr greubc au 
blctd^cn — JJcrbinanb! bid) gu öcriicrcn! — !Dod^, man Der* s 
Itcrt j|a nur, toa^ man bcfcffcn l^at, unb bcin §cq gel^ört 
beinern ©tanbe» — SWein Slnfprud^ toax Äird^enraub, unb 
fd^auemb geb^ id^ if)n auf. 

^etbittattb (ba« ©eftc^t beraerrt unb an ber VLniexOmpt nasenb). ®tbft 

bu tf)n auf? lo 

Suife. yiünl ®iel^ mid^ an, lieber SBalter! 9lid^t fo 
bitter bie 3ö^^^ ö^^i^f^^t. Äomm! gag mid^ ielgt beinen 
fterbenben 2Wut burd^ mein 93eifpiel beleben. ?a6 m i d^ 
bie §elbin biefe^ Slugenblidt^ fein — einem SSater ben ent- 
flofienen ®of)n tüieber fd^enfen — einem S3ünbni^ entfagen, 15 
ba^ bie JJugen ber Sürgermelt au^einanber treiben unb bie 
allgemeine etüige Orbnung p grunb ftürgen tüürbe. — 3 ä) 
bin bie SSerbred^erin — mit fred^en, törid^ten SBünfd^en 
l^at fid^ mein 83ufen getragen — mein UnglüdE ift meine 
©träfe; fo laß mir bod^ iefet bie fuße, fd^meid^elnbe 20 
2:äufd^ung, bafe e^ mein Opfer toar. — SBirft bu mir 
biefe SBoHuft mißgönnen? 

f^ttbtttattb <^at in ber ^erftreuung unb Sßut eine SBloIine ergriffen 
unb auf berfelben ju ftHelen tjerfuc^t — ^tiit jerreigt er bie ©alten, jerfc^ntettert bad 
()Fnftrument auf bem Soben unb brid^t In ein laute« ©elftester au«). 

Suife. SBalter! ®ott im ^immel! SBa« foH ba^? 
— Ermanne bid^! — JJaffung berlangt biefe ©tunbe — e« 
ift eine trennenbe. !Du l^aft ein §erg, lieber SBalter. 
3d^ f e n n e e^. — SBarm mie ba^ ?eben ift beine ?iebe, 
unb ol^ne ©d^ranfen tüie^ö Unermeßlid^e. — ©d^enfe fie 30 
einer @ b e I n unb SBürbigem — fie mirb bie &lMMf^^ 
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il^rC« ©Cfd^lcd^tö ntd^t bcncibcn (Stränm unterbrürfenbO 

9W i d^ foHft bu nxä)t mtf)x fcl^n — ba« eitle betroöene äWäb* 
ä^m öermeine feinen ®rctm in einfatnen SWauren, um feine 
2!ränen tüirb fid^ niemanb befümmem» — Seer unb erftorben 
5 ift meine 3ufunft — boä) totxV id^ nod^ }e unb ie am Der- 
^elften ©traufe ber SSeröangenl^eit ried^en» onbem fic i^m mit 

oböeiDonbtem ®er«i&t l^te altternb« ^anb ßibt.) icbtXl ©ie iDOl)!, §err 

t)on SBalter» 

^etbinanb (fprlnat au« feiner Setüubunfl auD. ^ä) eutfliel^e, 

lo ?uife. SBirft bu mir tüirflid^ nid^t folgen? 

Suife (^t \iäf Int ^Intergrunb be« 3immer« nlebereefe(}t unb bttit ba« 

Oeftc^t mit beiben ^ftnben bebcrft). SWeiue ^flid^t Ijd^t mid^ blei- 
ben unb bulben. 
^etbinanb. ©d^Iange, bu lügft! S)id& feffelt tüa« 
15 anber^ l&ier! 

Suife (Im Ston bc« ttefften lntt)cnblfien gelben«), SSfeibeU ®ie bei 

biefer SSermutung — fie mad^t öietleid^t n)eniger elenb, 

^erbinanb. kalte ^flid^t gegen feurige ?iebe! — Unb 
mid^ foll ba^ Sßörd^en blenben? — Sin Siebfiaber feffelt 
20 bid^, unb SBel^ über bid^ unb il^n, menn mein SSerbad^t fid^ 
beftätigt! mht m^u ab.) 

fünfte ©jene 

fiuif e allein 

(<Sle bleibt nod^ eine Zeitlang obne ©etocßunfl unb ftumm In bem <Seffet lleflen, 
enbUcö ftebt fie auf, fommt öortottrt« unb ftebt furc^tfam b«nim.) 

25 SBo meine @Item bleiben? — 3Kein SSater öerfprad^, in 
tüenigen äWinuten gurüdE gu fein, unb fd^on finb fünf boKe 
fürd^terlid^e ©tunben öorüber — SBenn il^m ein Unfall — - 
SBie lüirb mir? — SBarum gef)t mein Obem fo öngftlid^? 
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(de^t tritt SBurtn in bad 3itninec unb bleibt int ^intererunb fteben obne ))on ibr 

betnerft au mecben.) 

e« tft nid^tö SBirflid^c« — c« tft nid^t« atö ba« fd^au- 
bcmbc ©aufclfpicl bc6 crl^ttjtcn ®cblüt^. — ^at unfrc ©eck 
nur einmal ßntfcfeunö ö^^ug in fid^ ^tttnnkn, fo mirb ba^ 5 
Slug^ in icbcm SBinfcI ©cfpcnftcr fcl&n» 
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Sttife unb @cfrctttr SBitrm. 

993imn (roinTnt.nttber). ®utcn Slbcnb, Jungfer» 

Sutfe, ®OttI h)Cr fprid^t ba? (©le btebt r«^ um, »olrb ben 
©eftetÄt fletoabt unb tritt erfd&roden jurüdf.) <S>ä)XtdÜä)l ©d^rcdEUd^! lo 

SKcincr öngftlid^cn Sll^nbung eilt fd^on bic unglüdEfcIigftc Sr* 

füHung naä). CSum ©«rretftr mit einem ©lief »oß JBerad&tunfl.) ©Ud^Cn 

®ic ctma ben ^röfibcntcn? @r ift nid^t tncl^r ba» 

SBurm, Jungfer, id^ fud^c ®tc* 

Sutfe, ®o mug id^ mid^ munbcm, bai ®ic ntd^t nad^ 15 
oem 9Kar!tpIalg gingen. 

SBurm. SBarum eben b a H ^ ? 

Stttfe. Ql^re S3raut bon ber ©d^anbbül^ne abgul^olen. 

SBimn. SWamfeH SWiHerin, ®ie l&aben einen falfd^en 
SSerbad^t — 20 

Sutfe (unterbrttdt eine «nttBort). SBa^ \tt^t ^^UtU gU S)ien^ 

ften? 

SBurttt. 3d^ fomme, gefd^idCt bon ^l^retn SSater. 

Suife (beftürat). SSon meinem SSater? — SBo ift mein 
SSater? 25 

SBurm. SBo er nid^t gern ift. 

Sutfe. Um ®otte« miHen! ®efd^n)inb! 2Wid^ befaßt 
eine üble ?lf|nbung — SBo ift mein SSater? 
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SBurm, 3tn lurm, totnn ©ic c6 ja miffcn tooKcn, 

SUtfe (mit dnem «ttdf jum ^tmnteO. S)a^ Itod^! !Da^ QUd^ 

nod^! 3m Surm? Unb marum im 2:urm? 

JBBurttt» auf Scfcl^I bc« ^txm^* 
s Suifc» S)c«§craoöö? 

SBurm» !Dcr bic ^crlctjung bcr SWaicftftt in bcr ^crfon 
feinet ©tcHöcrtrctcr^ — 
Suife. SBa«? S33a«? O cmigc SlHmad^t! 
SBurm. Sluffaßcnb au al^nbcn bcfd^Ioffcn f)at 
lo Suife. S)a« mar nod^ übrig! ©a«! — grcili4 frcili4 
mein §erg l^atte noä) außer bem äWaior ettüa« 2:eure^ 

— 3)a^ burfte nid^t übergangen derben» — SSerlelgung ber 
SWaieftöt — ^immlifd^e SBorfid^t! 9iette! o rette meinen 
finfenben ©tauben! — Unb gerbinanb? 

15 SBurm. SBöl^It Sabi? SWilforb ober glud^ unb gnt^^ 

erbung» 
Suife» Sntfetjlid^e JJreifieit! — Unb bod^ — bod^ ift er 

glüdttid^er» @r l^at feinen 5Sater gu verlieren. 3^^^ 

feinen f) a b e n , ift SSerbammni^ genug ! — SWein Sater 
20 auf SSerlefeung ber SKaieftöt — mein ©eliebter bie 8abi) 

ober iJIud^ ^^ (Enterbung — SBal^rlid^, ben)unbem^tDert! 

@ine üoHfommene 93überei ift aud^ eine SSoKfommenfieit 

— SSoHfommenfieit? 9lein! bagu fef)Ite nod^ ettoa^ 

SBo ift meine 9Jhitter? 

25 993urm. 3m ©pinnfiau^» 

Suife (mtt \^mtxmucm gad&ein). ^elgt ift e^ t)öKig! — 
üöHig, unb iefet n)är' id^ }a frei — abgefd^ölt bon aHen 
^flic^ten — unb Srönen — unb greuben — abgefd^ölt bon 
ber SSorfid^t. Qd) bvauä)^ fie ja nid^t mefir, — (©d&rerfiid&e« 

30 ©tiafd&tDdßen.) ^aben ®ie öieHeid^t nod^ eine 3^itung? 
Sieben ©ie immerbin. 3elgt fann id^ alle^ boren» 
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SButtn. SBa^ g c f d^ e 1^ c n i% toiffen ©ie, 

Sutfe» Sllfo nid^t, toa^ nod^ f o m m c n toirb? (©ie. 

berunt $aufe, toorin fie ben ©efretfir ))on oben bid unten anftebt.) SlttnCt 

äKcnfd^! bu trcibft ein trauriöc^ ^anbtocrf, mobci bu of)n* 
ntöglid^ fcüg tocrbcn fannft. Unölüdtlid^e tn a d^ c n, ift fd^on s 
fd^redtlid^ Ö^^ug, aber g r ö 6 I i d^ i\f^, c^ ifincn b e r = 
fünbigcn — if)n üorpfingcn, ben Sulcngcfang, babei 
gu ftcf)n, n)cnn ba^ blutcnbc §crg am cifcmcn ©d^aft bcr 
9totn)cnbtgfcit gittert unb Efiriften an ®ott gtoei- 
fein. — ©er Fimmel betoal&re tnid^! Unb mürbe btr jeber lo 
Slngfttropfen, ben bu faHen fiel^ft, mit einer 2:onne ®olb^ 

aufgewogen — id^ möd^te nid^t b u fein» SBa^ fann 

nod^ gefd^efien? 
SBurm. ^ä) meiß nid^t. 

Suife. ®ie m o H e n nid^t miffen — !J)iefe lid^tfd^eue is 
Sotfd^aft fürd^tet ba« ©eröufd^ ber SEBorte, aber in ber ®rab=^ 
ftiße S^xt^ &t\xm aeigt fid^ mir ha^ ©efpenft. — S33a« ift 
TU)d^ übrig? — ©ie fagten t)orf)in, ber §ergog tooUt e^ 
a u f f a 11 e n b afinben? SBa« nennen ©ie auffaßenb? 
SBurm. fragen ©ie nid^t^ mel^r. 20 

Sutfe. §öre, 2)?enfd&! S)u gingft beim genfer gur 
©d&ule. 9Bie üerftünbeft bu fonft, ba^ ©fen erft langfam* 
beböd^tlid^ an btn tnirfd^enben ©elenfen l^inaufgufül^ren 
unb ba^ gudtenbe §erg mit bem ©treid^ ber grbarmung 
gu nedten? SBeld^e^ ©d^idtfal tüartet auf meinen 5Sater? 25 
— @^ ift Xob in bem, toa^ bu lad^enb fagft; Wie mag ba^ 
au^fel^en, maö bu an bxä) l^öltft? ©prid^ e« au«. 2ai 
mid^ fie auf einmal f)aben, bie gange germalmenbe Labung» 
SBa« märtet auf meinen 5Sater? 
SButm. Sin Äriminalprogeg. 30 

Suife. S33a« ift aber baö? — ^ä) bin ein untoiffenbe«, 
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unfd^ulbiöe^ S)inö, öcrftcl^ mtd^ tocntö auf eure fürd^terüd^e 
lotetnifd^ SBörtcr, SBa^ l^eigt Äriminalprogeß? 

SBurm* ©ertd^t um geben unb lob, 

Suife (ftanbw). @o bonl' td^ 3l^nen! (ete eut fd^n in eui 

5 ©eitenaimmer.) 

SBurm (mt betroffen ba). 2Bo mlH ba^ fiinau^? ©oHte 
bte 9?örrin etttxi? — leufel! ©ie mirb bod^ nid^t — i<i) 
eile nad^ — td^ muß für ifir geben bürgen* om «eariff, tbr au 

folgetu) 
lo Suife (lotnmt iwcüä, einen SRontel umgusorfen). SerjeÜ^eU @ie, 

©efretör» S^ fd^Iicfee ba^ 3i^^^» 
993urm* Unb toofiin benn fo eilig? 
Suife* 3inn ^ergog* (©ta fort.) 

SBurm, 2Ba^? SB O l^in? ((gr b«It fle erf(^to<fen aurüdf.) 

IS Suife, 3um §ergog. ^ören ®ie nid^t? 3u eben bem 

§ergog, ber meinen SSater auf lob unb geben miH rid^'* 

ten laffen — 9lein! nid^t toill — muß rid^ten laffen, 

toeil einige Sö^mid^ter tooKen; ber gu bem gangen ^rogefe 

. ber beleibigten SWaieftät nid^t« ficrgibt, atö eine SKaieftät 

20 unb feine fürftlid^e ^anbfd^rift* 

993urm (lad&t überlaut). 3um ^ergog! 
Suife, 3d& n)ei6, Vorüber ©ie lad^en — aber id^ lüill 
ja aud^ fein Srbarmen bort finben — ®ott betoal^re mid^! 
nur Sfel — Sfel nur an meinem ©efd^rei, 3Jlan l^at mir 

25 gefagt, bag bie ©roßen ber SBelt nod^ nid^t belefirt finb, ma^ 
S I e n b ift — nid^t n)oHen belel^rt fein. 3d^ toiH il^m 
fagen, toa^ @Ienb ift — miH e^ if)m bormalen in allen 3Ser^ 
^errungen be« Jobe^, toa^ Slenb ift — miH e^ il^m borf)eu* 
len in SWar! unb S3ein germalmenben X'6ntn, ma^ ßlenb 

30 ift — unb tütnn il^m jelgt über ber Sefd^reibung bie §aare 
SU Serge fliegen, n)iH id^ il^m nod& pm ©d^Iuß in bie Öl&ren 
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fd^rctn, baß in bcr ©tcrbcftunbc anä) btc Sungcn bcr Srbcn* 
göttcr p röd&cin cmfangcn unb baö ^ütiöftc ©erid^t SWajc^ 
ftötcn unb Sctticr in bem nömlid&cn ©icbe rüttle, (©u toia 

SButm (boÄ^ft freunblld^). ®Cl^Cn ©16, Ö^^^n ©IC ja. 5 

©ic fönncn tüafirlid^ nid&tö Älüöcrcö tun. ^^ rate c« 
3I)nen, gelicn ©ic, uttb id^ ö^bc ^l^ncn mein S33ort, baß bcr 
^crjoö tDiltfal^rcn tüirb. 

Suifc (fte^t pmm im* S33ic fagcn ©ic? — ©ic raten 
mir felbft ba^u? (Äommt wnea gurüd.) ^m! S33ag tt)iH id^ lo 
bcnn? (gttoa^ Slbfd&culid^c^ muß c« fein, tücil biefcr SWenfd^ 
basu ratet. — S33of)cr tüiffcn ©ic, baß bcr gürft mir tüiH* 
fal^ren tüirb? 

aSutm. S33cil er e« nid^t tüirb u m f o n ft tun bür^ 
fen. IS 

Suifc. 9Hd^t umfonft? SBcId^en ^reiö fann er auf 
eine Sßenfd^Iid^fcit fefeen? 

SButm. SDie fd^öne ©upplifantin ift greife« ö^nug. 

Suife (bleibt erftarrt ftebn, bann mit bred^bent Saut). Slllgcrcd^tcr! 

aSutm. Uttb einen SS a t e r toerben ©ie bod^, tt)itt id& 20 
l()offen, um biefe gnöbiöe Jaye nid^t überfobert finben? 

Suifc (auf unb ab, außer gaffune). -^a! ^a! @^ ift tt)af)r! 

©ie finb öcrfd&anjt, eure ®ro6cn — öerfd^angt öor bcr 
SBal^rlieit f)inter il^re eigene Safter, tüic f)inter ©d^toerter 
ber ßl^erubim. — ^elfe bir bcr SlKmäd^tiöC, SSater! 35eine 25 
Jod^ter fann für bid& fterben, aber nid^t fünbigen. 

aSutttt. 3)a^ mag il^m tt)oS)l eine 9leui0feit fein, bem 
armen öerlaffcnen SWann — „SWeinc ?uife," fagte er mir, 
„f)at mid^ gu Soben öctoorfen. Steine 8uifc tüirb mid^ 
aud^ aufrid^ten." — ^ä) eile, SWamfcK, it)m bie Wxtmoxt 30 
in bringen! (@teat m, oi« ob er ginoe.) 
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unfd^Ibtged ^ing, Derftel^ mxä) iDentg auf eure f^terlid^ 
toteinifd^ SBörter. SBa^ l^eifet Ärhninalprogefe? 

SSunn* @mä)t um ?ebeu unb Xob. 

Sttife (fbmbw). @o banl^ td^ 3l^nen! (@ie eut f<^a in da 

5 ^dlaiiimma,) 

SSunn (fte^ betroffen ba). 3Bo iDiQ ba^ l^tnou^? @oDte 
bic Slftrrin etnxi? — Icufel! ©ie tüirb bod^ nid^t — id) 
eile nad^ — id& mufe für if)r ?ebcu bürgen* Om «eßriff, ibr gu 

folfien.) 
lo Sttife (Tommt gucflcf, einen SRontel umfiilDorfen). ÜSerjetl^ ®it, 

©efretär» ^ä) fd^Iiefee ba^ «Stoi^^t:. 
SShtrm* Unb tt)of)in benn fo eiltg? 
Sttifc» 3it^ ^er^og» (©la fort) 

SBurm. SBa^? ÜEß O l^in? ((Sr mt fle eif($rocfen iucflcf.) 

IS Suife. 3uni §ergog» ^ören ®ie nid^t? S^ ^^en bent 

^er^og, ber meinen SSater auf Job uttb 2ebcn toiK rid^* 

tm laffen — 9lein! nid^t toi 11 — muß rid&ten laffcn, 

toeil einige Sö^toid^ter toolten; ber ^u bem ganzen ^Jro^eö 

. ber beleibigten SKaieftät nid^W l^ergibt, afö eine SWaieftöt 

2o Uttb feine fürftlid^e ^onbfd^rift 

SButttt (lo^t überlaut), ^um ^ergog! 
Suifc* ^ä) tt)ei6, tt)orüber ®ie lad^en — aber id^ toiK 
ja aud& fein (Srbarmen bort finben — ®ott betoal^re mid&! 
nur Sfel — Sfel nur an meinem ©efd^rei* SWan l^at mir 

25 gefcigt, ba§ bie ®ro§en ber SBelt nod^ nid^t belel^rt finb, toa« 
Slenb ift — nid&t tt)oKen betel^rt fein* ^ä) tt)iK ü)m 
fagen, toa« Slenb ift — tt)iK e« il^m formalen in allen SSer* 
^errungen be^ Jobe«, tt)a« (SIenb ift — tt)in e« il)m öorI)eu* 
len in 3)?arf unb Sein ^ermalmenben Ionen, toa« Slenb 

30 ift — unb tt)enn il^m iefet über ber Sefd^reibung bie §aare 
au SSerge fliegen, tt)itt id^ ifym noä) pm ©d^Iuß in bie Öl^ren 
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fd^rctn, baß in bcr ©tcrbcftunbc aud^ bic Sungcn bcr Srbcn* 
ööttcr gu röd^cln anfangen unb ba« 3ünöftc ©crid^t SKajc* 
ftötcn unb Sctticr in bem nömlid^cn ©icbc rüttle. (@u toia 

äBumt (bo«Ht freunbw. ©el^en ®ie, o gefjen ®ie ia. $ 
@ie fönnen tüafirßd^ nid^t« Älügereö tun. ^d^ rate e« 
3I)nen, gefien ®ie, unb iä) gebe 3f)nen mein S33ort, ba§ ber 
^er^oö tt)iltfat)ren tüirb. 

Suifc (fte^t m^M fttH). SBie fagen @ie? — ®te raten 
mir felbft bap? (Äommt mtu gurüd.) ^m! S33ag tüitt id& lo 
benn? &toa^ Slbfd^eufid&e^ muß e^ fein, tüeil biefer SWenfd^ 
bagu ratet. — SBof)er toiffen ®ie, baß ber gürft mir tüitt* 
fal^ren tüirb? 

SButm. 3öeil er eö nid^t toirb u m f o n ft tun bür:* 
fen. IS 

2mfc. yiiä)t umfonft? S33eld&en ^reiö fann er auf 
eine Sßenfd^tid&feit fefeen? 

SButm. SDie fd^öne ©upplifantin ift ^reifeö ö^nug. 

2mfC (bleibt erftorrt ftebn, bann mit bred&«nbem Caut). SHIgered^ter! 

SButm. Unb einen SS a t e r toerben ®ie bod^, toiU iä) 20 
f)offen, um biefe gnäbiöe Jaye nid^t überfobert finben? 

Suifc (auf unb ob, außer Saffunß). 3a! 3a! @^ ift tDal^r! 

®ie finb öerfd^angt, eure ©rofeen — öerfd^angt öor ber 
SBal^rl^eit f)inUx il^rc eigene ?after, toie l^inter ©d^merter 
ber Sf)erubim. — §etfe bir ber äßmöd&tige, SSater! 35eine 25 
Jod^ter fann für bid^ fterben, aber nid^t fünbigen. 

aSumt. 35a^ mag il^m tüof)! eine 9leuigfeit fein, bem 
armen öerlaffenen SWann — „Steine ?uife," fagte er mir, 
„f)at mid& ^u Soben getDorfen. Steine ?uife tüirb mid& 
aud& aufrid^ten.'' — 3d& eile, SWamfeK, il)m bie änttüort 30 
in bringen! («steat m. ai« ob er fiinae.) 
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Suifc (dit i^m nadö, mt i^n gurüd). SBIcibcti ©ic! SBIeibcTi 

©ie! ©cbulb! — 3öic flinf bicfcr ©atan ift, tücnn c^ gilt, 

SWcnfd^cn rafcnb gu mad^cn! 3 ä) b^b' ibn nicbcröctDorfen, 

3d& muß il^n aufrid^tcn, 9?ebcn ©ic! Sfatcn ©tc! 

5 SBaö fann iä)? tt)aö m u 6 ici& tun? 

SBurtn. @« ift nur c i n SKittcl 

Sitifc, S)tcfc« cingiöc SKittcI? 

SButtn. äud^ 3^x SSatcr Mnfd&t — 

Suifc, nnä) mein SSatcr? — ÜBa« ift baö für ein 
lo 3WitteI? 

aSuttn. (g« ift ai^nen leidet. 

Suife. Sä) fenne nid^tö ©d^toerer« afö bie ©d^anbe. 

aSutm, S33enn ©ie ben SWaior tüieber frei mad^en 
tooKen. 
IS Suife, SSon feiner Siebe? ©potten ©ie meiner? — 
!D a « meiner SBißfür su übertaffen, tüogu id^ öesmungen 
toarb? 

aSurtn, ©0 ift e^ nid^t ö^^^int, liebe Jungfer. S)er 
SWaior muß suerft unb freitoillig gurüdftreten. 
2o Suife, @r lüirb nid^t. 

SBurm. ©o fd&eint eö. SBürbe man benn tüol^I feine 
^uflud^t gu 3f)nen nefimen, tDenn nid^t ©ie aKein bagu f)el= 
fen fönnten? 

Suife. Äann id^ if)n stüingen, baß er mid& l^affen 
25 mu6? 

Söurm* SBir tüoßen öerfud^en. ©efeen ©ie fid^. 

Suife (betreten). ä«enfd&! SaSa« brüteft bu? 

aSurm. ©eljen ©ie fid^. ©d^reiben ©ie! §ier ift 
geber, Rapier unb ©inte» 
30 Suife (fefet m In ftöd&fter Seunni^ßunö). SBa^ foK id^ fd^reibcu? 
?ln tuen foH id^ fd^reiben? 
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SShtrm. an bcn genfer 3^xt^ SSatcr6. 

Suife. §a! bu öcrftctift biä) barauf, ©ccicn auf bic 

goltcr gU fd^rauben. ((Jtötelft «tne gebet.) 

SBumt (Mftiert). „©nöbiöcr §crr" — 

Suife (treibt mit jltternbet $anb). $ 

SBumt. „©d^on brci uncrtrööüd^c Jage ftnb üorilbcr 
finb Vorüber — unb tüir fat)cn un« nid&t." 

Sutfe (ftufet, legt ble geber toeg). Slu tütU ift bct Stlcf ? 

SBunu. ?ln bcn genfer 3f)rcö SSatcr«* 

Suife. O mein ®ott! lo 

äBunn. „galten ®ic ftd^ bc^tDcgcn an bcn SKaior — 
an bcn SKajor — ber mid^ bcn öttn^cn lag tüte ein attgu^ 
t)ütct" 

Suife (fpringt ouD. SSübcrci, h)te nod^ feine erl^ört toorben! 
nn tocn ift ber «rief? is 

aSunn. Sin ben genfer Ql^rc« SSater«, 

Sutfe (ble $anbe rlneenb, auf unb nlebet). 9?cinl Slcin! Slcinl 

3)a« ift t^rannifd^, o §immel! ©träfe Sßenfd&en menfd^* 
M, tDcnn fic bid^ reigen, aber tüarum mid& gtüifd^cn stDci 
©d^redfniffe preffen? SBarum stüifd&en lob unb ©d^anbe 20 
ntid& t)in uttb f)cr tüicöcn? Söarum biefen blutfauöcnben 
leufel mir auf ben Sladfcn fel^n? — 'SSJlaii)t, toaö 3I)r 
tDoIIt. 3d^ fd^reibe ba^ nimmcrmcl^r* 

aSutm (öreift m^ bem $ut). Söic ©ic tooKcu, SKabcmoi- 
fette. 3)aö ftel^t gang in ^l^rem S3elicben. 25 

Suife. 33 e li e b c n, fagen ©ie? 3n meinem Selie* 
bcn? — ®cf), Sarbari ^änge einen Uuölüdfßd&en über 
bem Slbörunb ber ^öKc au«, bitt' it)n um tttoa^, unb löftre 
©Ott, unb frag' i^n, oV^ il)m beliebe — O bu toeigt 
attsu gut, bafe unfer ^ers an natürlid&en Iricben fo feft atö 30 
an ^dttn Ik^U — 3lnnmt^x ift atte« ö^id^! ©iftieren 
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©ie tociterf 3d^ bcnfc nid&tö ntel^r, ^ toeid^ bcr ilbcr^ 

liftenben §ÖHC. (eie feW P* »um jioeitenmaL) 

SButttt, „3)cn ööngcn Jag tcic ein SCrgu^ j^tct" — 
^aben ®ic baö? 
5 Suife. S33citer! mitttl 

aSumt. „SBir I)abcn öeftcm btn ^räfibcntcn im §au^ 
gctiabt. (So toar pofficrü(i& ^u fcben, toic ber gute SKajoi 
um meine (SS)xt [lä) tot^xte." 

Suife, O fd&ön, fd&ön! o Ifierrüd^! — 9hir immer fort! 
lo SButm* ,^d& nal^m meine «Suflud&t ^u einer Ol^nmad^l 
— in einer Ofinmad^t — bafe i(^ nid^t laut ladete*" 

2mfe. O §immel! 

SBumt. „Slber balb tüirb mir meine 3)?a«fe unertröö^ 
lid^ — unertröglid^ — SBenn id^ nur lo^f ommen fönntc" — 

15 Suife (^ttlt Inne, fte^t auf, ge^t auf unb nltbtx, ben Ao)>f oefenft, eH 
fud^te fie toa9 auf beut Soben; bann fe^t fte fld^ teiebenint, fd^reibt todUx) 

„go^fommen fönnte." 

SBurtn. „SKoröen l^at er ben ©ienft — Raffen ®ie ab, 
toenn er öon mir gefit, unb fommen an ben betDugten Ort" 
20 — ^aben ®ie „b e tu u 6 t c n"? 

Suife, 3d^^abeaße«! 

SButttt* „2ln btn betDußten Ort p ^l^rer sörtlid^en 
. . . ?uife," 

Sutfe. 9lun fel^It bie Slbreffe nod^, 
25 SBumt. „2ln ^erm §ofmarfd^aK t)on Äalb*" 

Sutfe. StDige SSorfid^t! Sin 9?ame, fo fremb meiner 
Of)ren, afö meinem ©er^en biefe fd^ttnbtid^en ^^i^n! ceu 

ftebt auf unb betrad^tet eine große $aufe lang mit ftarrem Stttf bad ®ef(i^ri^ 
bene, enblld^ reld^t \it e« bem ©efretttr mit erf($öpfter, blnfterbenber ©tlntme.] 

30 yiel)men ®ie, mein §err. @^ ift mein el^rlid^er 9?ame — 
e^ ift gerbinanb — ift bie gctn^e SBonne meine« ?eben«^ 
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gie^nwn ©ie, mtin ©err. ffi« ift tiwin tlirli* 
5Bome.— 3. art. 6. ©jtnt. 
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toa^ id) icfet in Ql^rc ^änbc gebe — xä) bin eine 93ett- 
lerinl 

äSinrm. O nein bod^ I SSersagen ®ie nid^t, liebe Sßabe^ 
moifeHe* ^ä) f)abe l^erjlid^eö S)?itleib mit 3f)nen* SSiet 
feiert — tüer toeife? — 3ci^ fönnte mid^ nod& tt)of)I über s 
getüiffe SDinge tiintoeöfetgen» — SBal^rlid^! S3ei ®ott! 3d& 
l^abe Sßitleib mit ^l^nen* 

Strife (bttdt i^ ftarr unb burd^brlnoenb an). Sieben @ie nid^t 

an^, mein §errl ®ie finb auf bem Söege, fid^ ettoa^ (SnU 
fefeßd^e^ in tüünfd^en* lo 

SBunn am «eöriff, i^ ^anb gu fftffen). ©efejjt, e^ toöre biefe 
niebüd^e ^anb — toiefo, liebe Jungfer? 

Sitlfe (8ro§ unb Wtecfftc^). 3öeil id& bid^ in ber Srautnad^t 
erbroffelte unb mid^ bann mit SBoItuft auf^ 9?ab fled^ten 

liege. (@ie tm geben, tommt aber fd^neQ gurttcf.) ' @inb tOXX Itf^t 15 

fertig, mein ^err? 3)arf bie laube nun fliegen? 

SBurm* ?hir nod& bie Äleinigfeit, Jungfer» ©ie 
muffen mit mir unb ba^ ©afroment barauf mfyntn, biefen 
©rief für einen freitoiKigen ju erfennen. 

Sitife. ©Ott! ©Ott! unb bu felbft mußt ba« ©iegel ge^ 20 
ben, bie SBerfe ber ^öHe ju 'oetmi)xm? (©um mt fte fort.) 



Oierter Tlft 

©aal beim ^Jröfibcntcn 

@rfte ©sene 

OforWitasb tooit SBalter, einen offenen Srlef in ber ^anh, fommt ftfinnif($ hvxd) 
eine Züvt, burd^ eine anbre ein jtammerbiener. 

fJerWtianb. SBar fein SWarfd&aß ba? 
5 Äatntnerbicner. $crr ä)?aior, bcr §crr ?}räfibcnt 
fragen nad^ 3f)nen. 

^erbittanb* Sitte S)onner! 3d& frag', toar fein ä)?ar* 
fd&att ba? 
^atntnetbietter* 35er önttbige §err ftfeen oben am 
lo ^l()arotifd&. 

i^etbittanb* 3)er gnäbige §err foH im 9lamen ber 
ganzen ^öße batier fommen. (Äammerbiener ue^t.) 



Streite ®5ene 

f^erbinattb allein (ben Sdef burd^fllegenb, balb erftarrenb, balb toUtenb 

^rumftUraenb). 

15 @^ ift nid^t möglich ! nid^t möglid^! S)iefe l^immlifd&e 

§üße öerftedtt fein fo teuflifd^e^ ^erg. Unb bod&! bod^! 

Sßenn alle (Sngel I)erunter ftiegen, für if)re Unfd)ulb bürg* 
tcn — h)cnn ^immel unb Srbe, toenn ©d^öpfung unb 
©d^öpfer gufommenträten, für il)re Unfd^utb bürgten — e« 

20 ift i\)xt § a n b» — Sin unerf)örter, ungefieurer 33etrug, toic 

84 
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bic aWcnfd^l^cit noä) feinen erlebte! — ©aö alfo h)ar% 
tDarum man \xä) fo bef)arrlid& ber glud^t toiberfefetc! — 
3)arnm — ®ott! jefet crtDad^' 14 jelgt entl()üßt ftd^ 
mir aüe^! S) a r u m gab man feinen ?lnfprud& auf meine 
Siebe mit foöiel §elbenmut auf, unb balb, balb I)ätte felbft 5 
m i d^ bie Iiimmlifd^e ©d^minfe betrogen! 

((St ftttrat rafd^r burd^d 3iininer, bann fielet er teieber nad^benfenb ftllL) 

9Kid) fo ööus gu crgrüttben! — 3ebe« fübne ®efüt)I, 
iebe leife, fd^üd^teme Sebung gu erloibem, iebe feurige 
SBallung — ?ln ber feinften Unbefd^reiblid^feit eine^ fd^loe* 10 
benben Sautö meine ©eele gu faffen — 9ßid& p bered^nen 
in einer Iröne — Sluf ieben göb^ti ©ipfel ber ?eibenfd^aft 
mid^ gu begleiten, mir gu begegnen öor iebem fd^loinbeln* 
ben Slbfturs — ©Ott! ©Ott! unb aHe« ba« nid^t« at« 
® r i m a f f c ? — ©rimaffe? — O, tocnn bie ?üge eine fo 15 
l^altbare garbe l^at, tt)ie ging e« ju, bafe fid& fein 2:eufel nod& 
in ba^ §immelreid& l^ineinlog? 

35a id^ il^r bie ©efal)r unferer Siebe entbedfte, mit toetd^ 
übergeugenber Jöufd^ung erblaßte bie g^Ifd^e bal 9Kit 
toeld^ fiegenber SBürbe fd^Iug fie ben fred^en ^ol^n meine« 20 
SSater« gu S3oben, unb in eben bem Slugenblidf füf)Ite ba^ 
SBeib fid& bod^ fd^ulbig — 3öaö? mt fie nid^t felbft bic 
Feuerprobe ber SBal^rf)eit au« — bie §eud^Ierin finft in 
O^nmad&t* SBetd^e ©prad^e loirft bu iefet füfiren, (Smp=» 
finbung? 2lud^ Äof etten finfen in Ofinmad^t^ S33omit 25 
toirft bu bid& red^tfcrtigen, Unfd^ulb? — ?lud^ SKefeen 
finfen in Of)nmad^t, 

©ie toeife/ toa« fie au« mir gemad^t l^at* ®ie f)atmdnt 
gan^e ©eele gefel^n. SWein ^erg trat beim (grröten be« erften 
Äuffe« fid^tbar in meine Slugen — unb fie empfanb nid^t«? 30 
empfanb öieKeid^t nur btn Jriumpf) il^rer Äun(t? — 'I^<Sw 
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mein ötüdlid^r SBaMinn ben ganscn ^imtncl in il^r gu 
uinfpanncn M^ntt, meine toilbeften SBünfd&e fd^tDiegen? 
SSor meinem ©cmüt ftanb fein ©ebanfe, ate bie Stoiöfeit 
unb baö aßäbd&en — ©ott! ba empfanb fie nid&t«? fül)lte 
5 nid^t^, ate il^ren änfd^Iaö gelnngen? nid^t«, ate it)re Steige 
öefd&meid&elt? lob nnb JRad^e! 3liä)t^, ate bafe id^ be* 
trogen fei? 

I)ritte ©sette 

^er ^ofmarffi^aK unb iHtMnanb* 

^oftnatfd^aQ (in« simmn trU)»)einb). ®ie ^obtu btxi Söunfd^ 
lo blidfen taffen, mein Sefter — 

i^erbittanb (00t n* binmumeinb). (Sinem ©d^nrfen btti §ate 
Sn bred^en. (Sout.) 3)?arfd&att, biefer Srief mufe 3f)nen bei 
ber ^arabe au^ ber Jafd^e gefatten fein — nnb i ä) (mit bo«- 
baftem gaben) toat gum ®Iüdf nod& bet ginber. 
IS ^oftnarfd^att, ©ie? 

i^erbinanb. 35urd^ btn Inftigften «S^ifött* SWad^en 
©ie'^ mit ber ättmad^t an«. 
^ofmarfd^aQ. ®ie feigen, toie id^ erfd^redfe, Saron. 
f^rbinanb. ?efen ©ie! Sefen ©ie! (sson ibm to«fl«ebenb.) 
20 S3in id^ and& fd^on gnm giebl^aber gn fd^ted^t, öieKeid^t taff 
id^ mid^ befto beffer ate Äuppler an. 

(SBttbtenb hafi itmv lieft, tritt er jur Sßanb unb nimmt atoel ^iftolen berunter.) 
^ofmarfd^aQ (»trft ben SBrlef auf ben Stifcb unb tDiU ficb babon 

mo(ben). SSerflnd^t! 
25 f^erbinanb cfubrt ibn am arm jurücf). ©ebntb, lieber SRar- 
fd^all. J)ie Leitungen bünfen mid^ angenefim, 3d& toitt 
meinen ginberlolin l()aben. (^ler geigt er ibm bu ^iftoien.) 

^ofmatfd^aQ (tritt beftünt gurüd). ©ie toerben öemünf* 
tifi fein, SSefter» 
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I^Mttanb (mit ftarfer, fd&wdllc^ ©tltnine). Sßcl^r tttö gUÖlCl, 

um einen ©d^elnten, loie bu bift, in jene SBelt gu fc^idfen! 

((Sr brinat i^tn bie eine ^iftole auf, au0lei($ aie^t er fein <B^mpftaäi.) 9tet)men 

©ie! ©iefeö ©d^nupftud^ ba f äffen ®te! — ^ä) ^aV^ öon 
ber S3uf)Ierin, 5 

J&ofmatfd^att, Über bent ©d^nupftud^? 9Jafen ©ie? 
SBoI)in benfen ©ie? 

i^etbinattb. ^ag biefe« ^x\b^ an, fag' id^! ©onft tüirft 
bu ia fel)t fd^ießen, SWentnte! — SBie fte gittert, bie SWemnte! 
!J)u foßteft ®ott banfen, SWentme, baß bu gum erftenmal lo 
cttDa^ in beinen §imfaften friegft, (^ofmorfd&an ma^t m ouf 
bie sBeine.) ©ttd^te! S)afür lüirb gebeten fein» ((&: überholt ibn 

unb riegelt bie Zur.) 

^ofmatfd^aQ* auf beut S^^^^^^ SBaron? 

f^erbittanb. ?lfö ob fid^ mit bir ein ©ang öor ben SBatt is 
öerlol^nte? — ©d^afe, fo ftiaüf« befto lauter, unb ba« ift 
ja bod^ toobi ba« c r ft e ©eröufd^, ba« bu in ber SBelt 
mad&ft* ©d^Iag an! 

J&oftnatfd^att (»ifd^t ftc^ we ©ttm). Unb ©ie tDoIten ^l^r 
foftbare« ?eben fo au«fefeen, iunger, l^offnung^öoKer SRann? 20 

f^erbinanb. ©d^Iag an, fag' id^. 3d^ f)abe nid^t« mef)r 
in biefer SBelt gu tun, 

^ofmatfd^aQ, aber id^ befto mef)r, mein SKeröor* 
trefflid^fter, 

Scrbinanb» 2) u, Surfd^e? SBa«, b u ? — 35er 5Wot* 25 
naget gu fein, too bie Sß e n f d& e n fid^ rar mad^cn? 3n 
einem Slugcnbtidf ficbcnmal furg unb fiebenmal lang 
gu tDerben, toie ber ©d^mettcrting an ber 9?abel? Sin 
9?egifter gu füf)ren über bie ©tut)lgänge beine« §erm unb 
ber aWietgauI feine« SBifee« ju fein? Sben fo gut, id& 30 
fübre bid^ toie irgenb ein feltene« SWurmeltier mit mit. 
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SBic ein galanter Slffe foßft bu gunt ®ef)eut ber SSerbammten 
tanken, apportieren unb aufwarten unb mit beinen f)öfifd^en 
fünften bie etüige SScrstDcifTung beluftigcn. 
^ofmarf d^aQ. SBa^ ®ie befet)Icn, §crr! tüie @ie be* 

5 lieben — 9?ur bie ^iftolen meg! 

i^erbittanb. S33ie er baftel)t, ber ©d^merjen^fol^n! — 
35aftcl^t, bem fed^ften ©d^öpfung^tag pm ©d^intpfe! ?lte 
ipenn il)n ein lübinger 33ud^t)önbter bem Slßmöd^tiöen 
nad^gebrudft f)ätte! — ©d^abe nur, etüig fd^abe für bie 

lo Unje ®el)im, bie fo fd)Ied&t in bicfem unbanfbaren ©d^äbel 
tendiert. 35iefe einzige Ungc l)ättt bem ^aöian nod^ öoß* 
enb« pm 2)?cnfd^en geliolfen, ba fie jefet nur einen Srud^ 
t)on SSemunft mad^t — Unb mit b i e f c m if)r §ßi^S i^ 
teilen? — Ungetieuer! Unöeranttüortlid^! — Sincm Äerl, 

IS mel^r gemad^t, öon ©ünben gu enttüöl^nen, ate bagu angu* 
reiben, 

J&ofmatfd^att. O! ®ott fei etüig S)anf! er tüirb 
tüifeig. 
f^erbittattb. 3d& tüiH il^n gelten laffen, S)ie Jolerang, 

20 bie ber 9?aupe fd^ont, foK aud^ biefem p gute fommen* 
9Wan begegnet il^m, ^udft etma bie Sld&fel, betounbert öicl^* 
leidet nod) bie finge SBirtfd^aft be^ §immete, ber aud& mit 
Irebem unb S3obenfa<5 nod^ Kreaturen fpeift; ber bem 9?a* 
ben am §od^gerid^t unb einem Höfling im ©d^lamme ber 

25 SKajeftäten ben Jifd^ bedft, — cSulefet erftaunt man nod^ 
über bie große ^oli^ei ber SSorfid^t, bie aud^ in ber ©eifter^ 
tüelt it)re S3linbfd^leid^en unb Taranteln gur 2lu^ful)r be^ 

®ift^ befolbet» — Slber (tnbem feine 3But fid& erneuert) Otl meine 

SBlume foH mir ba^ Ungeziefer nid^t fried^en, ober id& tt)itt 

30 e^ (ben SWorf($an foffenb unb unfanft fterumWüttelnb) fo UUb fo UUb 

lieber fo burd^einanber quetfd^en. 
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^ofmarfd^aK (für n* Wcufjenb). D mein ©ott! SBcr 
flicr tücö tüärc! §unbcrt SKcilcn bon Iiicr im 93icetre gu 
^ari^, nur bei bicfcm nid^t! 

f^erbinanb. 93ubc! SBcnn fic nid^t rein mclir ift? 
93ubc! SBcnn bu gcnoffcft, too id^ anbetete? $ 
(toütcnbcr) ® d^ tt) e I ö t c ft, tüo td^ einen ®ott mid^ fülilte! 

(^löfelidö fd&mciflt er, barauf fürd^terUd^.) 35ir tDÖte beffet, 93ube, 

bu flöl)eft ber §öHe gu, ate bafe bir mein Soxn im ^immel 
beöegnete! — SBie toeit famft bu mit bem Sßöbd^en? 93e* 
fenne! lo 

^ofmarfd^aK. Saffen ©ie mid^ lo^^ Qä) toxU alle« 
öerraten. 

f^erbinanb* O! e« muß reigenber fein, mit biefem 
5IRöbd^en gu b u I) I e n, ate mit anbem nod^ fo f| i m m=« 
lifd^ gu fd^toörmen. — SEBoHte fie auöfd^toeifen, 15 
looHte fie, fie fönnte ben SBert ber ©eele l^erunter* 
bringen unb bie Jugenb mit ber SBoKuft öerfölfd^cn* 

(3)ein iDZarfd^a bie ^iftole auf« ^era brttdenb.) SBic tDeit fomft bU 

mit ü)x? 3^ brüdfc ab, ober betenne! 

^ofmarfd^aK. S« ift nid^t« — ift ja alte« nid^t«» 20 
^aben ®ie nur eine SKinute ®ebulb. ©ie finb ja bc* 
trogen. — 

f^erbinanb. Unb baran malinft bu mid^, SSöfetoid^t? 
— SEBie meit famft bu mit ilir? S)u bift be« Stöbe«, ober 
befenne! 25 

^ofmarf d^aQ. Mon Dieu! SKein ®ott! 3d^ fpred^c 
ja — fo Iiören ©ie bod^ nur — 3^v SSater — 3I)r eigener, 
leiblid^er SSater — 

f^erbtnanb (örimtnißer). ©at feine Siod^ter an biä) bcr^ 
fuppelt? Unb toie toeit famft bu mit ilir? ^ä) crmorbc 30 
bid^, ober befenne! 
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^ofmarfd^aD* Sic rafcn. ©ic l^örcn nid^t. 3^ \ai) 
fic nie» Sei) fcnne ftc nici)t 3^ toeife gar ntd^t^ t)on 

f^erMttanb öurüdtretenb). 35u fal)ft ftc nie? Äennft ftc 

S nid^t? aBeifet gar nid^t« t)on ilir? — SDie mütdn ift 

berloren um beinettoitten; bu feugneft fte breimal in 

einem ätem J^intoeg? — tSovt, fd^Ied^ter Äerl! (et m 

iftm mit ber ^iftole einen ©treid^ unb ftB^t i^n an« bem Zimmer.) %ÜV 

beine6glei(i^en ift fein ^ulöer erfunben! 



Sßierte Sjene 

lo f^etbinaitb (naSi einem langen ©tiafd^toeifien, toortn feine 3ttoe einen fd^redlld^ 

@ebanfen enttt)ldeln). 

SBerloren! 3a, UnglüdEfelige! — 3d§ bin e^. ©u 
bift e^ aud§. 3a, bei bem großen ®ott! SBenn id^ ber^ 
loren bin, bift bu e^ aud^! — 9?id^ter ber SBelt! gobre 

IS fie mir nid^t ab! S)a« SWöbd^en ift mein, ^ä) trat bir 
beine gan^e SBelt für ba« SKübd^en ab, babe SSergidöt getan 
auf beine gan^e b^rrlid^e ©d&öpfung. Safe mir ba« SlWäb* 
d^en. — 9?id^ter ber SBelt! J)ort minfeln SD?iHionen ®ee* 
len nad& bir — bortbin tebre ba^ äug' beine^ Srbarmen^ 

2o — 9Kid& laß allein mad^en, 9?id^ter ber SEBelt! c^nbem er fd&re* 
n* bie ^Änbe fdtet.) ©oHte ber reid^e, bermögenbe ©d^öpfer 
mit einer ©eele geigen, bie nod& bagu bie fd^Ied^tefte feiner 
©d^öpfung ift? — SDa« SWftbd&en ift mein! 3d§ einft ibr 
©Ott, iel^t ibr Steufel! 

25 (S>le 9[ugen0ra6 in einen Sßlnfel geworfen.) 

@ine Smigfeit mit ibr auf ein 9?ab ber SSerbammniö 
geflod^ten — äugen in äugen tourgelnb — §aare gu Serge 
ftebenb gegen §aare — äud§ unfer bob^^ SBimmem in 
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c i n ^ öcfd^molgcn — Unb icfet gu lotcberliolcn meine ^ört- 
lid^feiten, unb ieijt il^r borguf Ingen il^re ©d^toüre — ®ott! 
®ott! 35ie 9SermäI)Iunö tft fürd^terlid^ — aber elotg! («r 

toiU fernen ^üum«. 3)ec ^rttflbent tritt l^eiein.) 



f^önfie ®sene 

$er ^rttfibettt unb fSferbbtanb* ^ 

f^erbinanb aurüdttetcnb). O! — SWetn SSaterf 

^röfibent. @ef)r gut, baß ft)ir un^ finben, mein @ofin. 

3d^ fomme, bir ettoa« Slngenel^me« gu berfünbigen unb 

tttoa^, lieber ©oI)n, ba^ bid^ gang getoife überrafd^en toirb. 

SBoIIen mir un« fefeen? lo 

f^erbinanb cne^t ibn lonße s^t ftotr an). SKeiu SSater! camt 

ftttrferer Seioeauns au ibtn gebenb unb fdne ^onb foffenb.) ä)?ein $ater! 
(©eine ^anb fUffenb, bor i^ nieberfaOenb.) £) VXdU $ater! 

5ßräflbenl, 2Ba« ift bir, mein ©ol^n? ©tel) auf. 
Steine ^anb brennt unb gittert. is 

f^erbinanb (mit »uber, feunser (Srnpfinbuns). $ergei{)ung für 
meinen Unbanf, mein SSater! ^ci) bin ein bermorfener 
SWenfd^. 3ä) Iiabe 3I)re ®üte mifetannt. ©ie meinten e« 
mit mir fo öftterlid^ — O! ©ie Iiatten eine toeiöfagenbe 
©eele — iel^t iff^ gu fpöt — SSergeil^ung! SSergeiI)ung ! 20 
3I)ren ©egen, mein SSater! 

^räftbent (^eiK^eit dne f<!&uibiofe amehe). ©tel) auf, mein 
©oI)n! Sefinne bid^, bafe bu mir 9?ätfel fprid^ft. 

f^^erbinanb. SDiefe SD^ißerin, mein SSater! — O, ©ie 
fennen ben 9)?enfd^en — Ql^re SBut tüar bamate fo geredet, 25 
fo ebel, fo böterlid^ loarm — nur berfefilte ber toarme 
SBatereifer be« SBege« — ©iefe SWillerin! 
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$räftbent. SKartre mid^ nid^t, mein ©ol^n. 3d^ bcr=« 
flud^c meine §ärte! ^ci) bin öefommen, bir abzubitten» 

f^erbinanb. Slbbitten an mir! — SSerflud&en an 
mir! — S^xt SKifebiHiöung toar ^d^^üt 3bte §örte 
5 toar bitnmüfd^e^ Sßitleib. J)iefe SD?iHerin, SSater — 

5ßräftbenl. 3ft ein eble^, ein liebe« Sßftbd^en. — ^ä) 
h)iberrufe meinen übereilten SSerbad^t* ©ie bctt meine 
?ld^tunö erworben. 

f^erbinanb (fprinat erfd^üttert auD. ^a^? aud^ ©ie? — 
lo SSater! aud^ ®ie? — Unb nid^t toabr, mein SSater, ein ©e- 
fd^öpf mie bie Unfd^ulb? — Unb e« ift fo menfd^Iid^, biefe« 
SD?äbd^en gu lieben! 

5ßräftbenl. ©age fo: @« ift ein SSerbred^cn, c« nid^t gu 
lieben. 
IS fjerbitianb. Unerhört! Ungebeuer! — Unb ©ie fd^auen 
ja bod^ fonft bie bergen fo burd^! ©aben fte nod§ bagu 
mit Singen be« ^affe«! — ^eud&elei obnc Seifpiel! — 
2)iefe SD?iHerin, SSater — 

$räftbent. 3ft ^ totxt, meine Jod^ter gu fein. 3d^ 
20 red^ne ibre lugenb für Slbnen unb ibre ©d&önbeit für ®oIb» 
Steine ©runbfäfee h)eid^en beiner Siebe — fte fei bein! 

f^erbinanb (ftürjt fürd6ternd& ou« b«n 3iininer). S)a« feblte 
nod^! — Seben @ie toobi/ mein SSater. (ab.) 

5ßräfibent abm m^t^mb). SSIeib! 93Ieib! SBobin ftürmft 
25 bu? (ab.) 
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Sed^fte ©jene 

(Sin fel^r prüd^tiger ©aal bei ber l^ab)) 

Sabti unb @o)il^ie treten l^ereln* 

Sab^, Sllfo fal)ft bu ftc? SBirb ftc fommcn? 

So^tjic, S)icfcn Sluöcnblid. ©ic mar nod^ im §au^:* 
ßcmanb unb tooHtc fid& nur in ber ©cfd^tDinbigf cit um^ s 
ficibcn« 

£ab^. ©agc mir nid&tö bon il^r — ©tittc — mic eine 
SScrbrcd^crin ^ittrc iä), bic ©lüdUd^c gu fcf)cn, bic mit mci- 
ncm bergen fo fd^rcdlid^ Iiarmonifd^ fill^ft» — Unb toic naf)m 
fie \iä) bei ber (ginlabung? lo 

So^tjic. ®ic fd^icn bcftürgt, lourbe nad^bcnfcnb, fal^ 
mid^ mit großen Sluöen an unb fd^toicö. 3d& f)attc mid^ 
fd^on auf il^rc Sliiöflüd^tc borbcrcitct, ate fie mit einem Slidf, 
ber mid^ gang überrafd^te, gur Slnttoort gab: „3f)te S)ame 
befiel)lt mir, tüa^ id^ morgen erbitten moltte." is 

£ab^ (feör unniw. Saß mid^, ©opf)ie. Seflage mid^, 3d^ 
muß erröten, toenn fie nur ba^ getoölinlid^e SBeib ift, unb 
toenn fie mef)r ift, ber^agen. 

(Bo^f^it. aber, SD?iIab^ — ba« ift bie Saune nid^t, eine 
9lebenbuf)Ierin ^u empfangen, (grinnem @ie fid^, toer ©ie 20 
finb. JRufen ©ie ^l^re ®eburt, Ql^ren 3?ang, S^xt 2«ad^t 
SU §ilfe. Sin ftol^ere« §erg muß bie ftolge ^rad^t 3f)re« 
Slnblidf^ erlieben. 

£ab^ (aerftreut). S3Ba« fd^toafet bie 9lärrin ba? 

Boptfit (bo«w). Ober e« ift bietteid^t S^^^^K baß eben 25 
Iieute bie foftbarften Srißanten an 3f)nen bullen? ^^falt, 
baß tbtn Iieute ber reid^fte ©toff ©ie befleiben muß — baß 
3\)xe ?lntid&ambre bon §eibudEen unb ^agen mimmett uxih 
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had SBürgermäbd^ im fttrftlU^ften ©aal ^fpct» ^lafted 

crttmrtct toirb? 
SabQ («ff imb ob »oo o^rttttanmo). ^BettDüTifd^t! UtierttöglU^ ! 

2)ag SSeiber für SSeiberf(i^n)äd^ fold^ Sud^öaugen fyjAtnl 
5 aber tote tief; toie tief mug id^ fd^on öcfunfen fein, 

ba6 eine fold^ Äreatnr mid^ ergrttnbet! 
(Sin ftammerMener (tritt «lO. SKamfett SKiHerin — 
SabQ (itt e«»^). $inn)eg; bn! (Sntfeme bid^! (^Dro^enb, 

Im M(fe iux( aaubtrt.) ^intDeg! 3d^ befel^r e^! (eop^ ae^t ob, 

lo Sab9 ituH^t diten @aa% toid^ ben eaaL) ®nt! 9{ed^t gUt, ba§ 

id^ in SBattung f am. ^ä) Un, toie id^ ttrflnfd^te* csmii Äom- 
utetMena.) ^ie äRamfeK mag l^eintreten. istmtmahUntt eebt 

&ie toirft fUb in ben @ofa unb nimmt dne iwniebnunnWfige 8age an.) 



Siebente Sjene 

Sttifc VtiUttin tritt [(bfi^tent b«rdn unb bleibt in einer oroben (Sntfemnno toon ber 
15 £abt| fteben; Sobti bat ibr ben 9?fl(fen aufienNtnbt unb betra<!&tet fie eine 

3eitlana oufmerlfam in bem aegenttberftebenben ©tiicfid. 

(92a(b einer $aufe.) 

Sttife. ©näbige grau, iä) ermarte ^l^re S3efeI)Ie* 

Sob^ (brebt fi(b na(b Suifen um unb ni(ft nur eben mit bem StojßU fremb 

20 unb jurüdßeaoflen). ?ll^a! 3ft ©ie I)ier? — O^ne .S^^ifri 
bie SKamfelt — eine getoiffe — toie nennt man ©ie bod^? 

Suife (ettt»« empfinbii*). SKiHcr nennt fid^ mein SSater, 
nnb 3I)ro ®naben f d^ i df t e n nad^ feiner Jod^ter. 
£ab^. Sfed^t! 9?ed^t! id^ entfinne mid^ — bie arme 
25 ©eiger^tod^ter, toobon nenüd^ bie 3?ebe toar. (910* einer ^aufe 
bor ficb.) ©ef)r intercffant, nnb bod^ feine ©d^önl^it — («out 
au 8uifcn.) Irete ©ie näl^er, mein Äinb. (©ieber »or r*.) 
Sluöcn, bie fid^ im Steinen übten — toie lieb' id^ fie, 
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bicfc äugen! (©iebetum ittut) 5Wur nölicr — nur gang x\a^\ 
— ®ute^ Äinb, x(S) glaube, bu f ü r d^ t e ft mid^! 

Sttife (8ro6, mit entf^iebnem SCon). SletU, äWilttb^. ^ä) bet* 

ad)U ba6 Urteil ber SKenge. 

Sab^ (für TO. ©iel) bod^! — unb biefen Jrofetopf fiat $ 
fte t)on i I) m. (8aut.) SKan fiat ©ie mir empfolilen; 3Jtam- 
feil, ©ie foK toa^ gelernt l^aben unb fonft aud^ gu leben 
tüiffen. — 9tun ja, xä) tüUV^ glauben — aud^ nälim' id& 
bie gange SEBelt nid^t, einen fo loarmen gürfpred^er Sügen 
gu [trafen. lo 

Sttife. !J)od§ fenn' id) niemanb, Sßilab^, ber fid^ Wä)t 
gäbe, mir eine Patronin gu fud^en. 

Sab^ (öcf<!&raubt). SDWil^e um bie Älientin, ober Patronin? 

Sttife. S)a« ift mir p I)od^, gnöbige grau. 

Sab^. Sßelir ©d^elmerei, ate biefe offene 93ilbung ber* 15 
muten läßt! ?uife nennt ©ie fid^? Unb toie iung, toenn 
man fragen barf ? 

Sttife. ©ed^gelin getoefen. 

Sab^ (ftebt rafd^ ouo. 9tun ift'« lierau«! ©ed^gelien Qalire! 
35er erfte ^ute biefer Seibenfd&aft! — Sluf bem unberül^rten 20 
Älat)ier ber erfte eintoeilienbe ©ilberton! — 9lid^t« ift ber* 
fülirenber. — ©efe' bid^, id^ bin bir gut, liebe« Sßäbd^en. — 
Unb aud^ er liebt gum erftenmal — loa« SBunber, toenn 
fid& bie ©tral)len eine« SD?orgenrot« finben? (®cbr frcunb. 

m unb löre ^onb erardfenb.) @« bleibt babei, id^ toill beiu 25 

®lüdE mad^en, Siebe. — 9lid^t«, nid^t« al« bie füge, frül)e 
berfliegenbe Jräumerei. (Suifen auf bie ©anöe nopfenb.) SD?eine 
©opf)ie l^eiratet. J)u foKft il)re ©teile liaben. — ©ed^gel^en 
Saf)xl @« tann nid^t bon J)auer fein. 

Sttife (m6t lör e^crbictifl bie ^anb). 3d§ baute für biefe 30 
®nabe, SWilab^, a l « lo e n n id^ fie annel^men bürgte. 
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2ab^ (In (gntrilftmifl aurücffottcnb). Sßatl fcl^C btC Ötofec ©atttc! 

©onft tüiffcn ftd^ ^unöfcrn 3 i& t: e r §crfunft no(S) glüd* 
lid^; tocnn ftc §crrfd^aftcn flnbcn. — SBo toitt bcnn © i c 
j^tnauö, meine Äoftbare? ©inb biefe gitiöer gur Slrbeit 
5 gu nieblid^? 3ft e« 3l)t^ biöd^en ©eftd^t, toorauf ®ie fo 
trofeiö tut? 

Sutfe. SKein ©eftd^t, ötiäbige grau, geliört mir fo 
loeniö; ate meine §erfunft, 

2ab^* Ober glaubt ®ie bietteid&t, ba^ tüerbe nimmer 
lo ein @nbe nef)men? — Slrme« ©efd^öpf, mer bir ba« in btn 
Äopf fefete — mag er fein, tütx er toilt — er f)at eud^ beibe 
gum beften gel^abt. !Diefe SBangen finb nid^t im geuer 
bergolbet. S33a^ bir bein ©piegel für maffiö unb emig ber- 
fauft, ift nur ein bünner, angeflogener ©olbfd^aum, ber 
IS beinem Slnbeter über furg ober lang in ber §anb bleiben 
muß. — S3Ba^ werben mir bann mad^en? 

Suife. 2)en Slnbeter bebauem, SJZilab^, ber einen 
35 e m a n t faufte, toeil er in ® o l b fd^ien gefaxt gu 
fein. 

20 £ab^ (oönc barauf achten lu iDoHcn). Siu SKöbd^eU bOU 3\)Xtn 

Salären l^at immer itottn ©piegel gugleid), ben tt)af)ren 
unb if)ren Semunberer. — Die geföHige ©efd^meibigfeit be« 
lefetem mad^t bie raube Offenberjigfeit be« erftem toieber 
gut. S)er eine rügt eine böfelid^e Blatternarbe. SBeit ge* 

25 feblt, fagt ber anbere, e« ift ein @rübd^en ber ©ragien. ^\)x 
guten Äinber glaubt jenem nur, toa^ mä) biefer 
gefagt 1)at, büpft bon einem gum anbem, bi^ ibr suletjt 

bie äu^fagen beiber bertoed^felt. SBarum begafft ®ie 

mid^ fo? 

30 Sutfe. SSergeiben ®ie, gnöbige grau — id^ mar fo* 
eben im Begriff, biefen präd^tig bli^enben 9?ubin gu bemei^^ 
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ncn, ber c^ nid^t lotffcn mufe, bafe feine 93efifeertn fo fd^arf 
tüiber (gitelfeit eifert. 

£ab^ (errötenb). Äeitieu ©eiteufprutig, 8ofe! — SBenn 
e^ nid^t bie ^romeffen 3I)rer ©eftalt finb, ma^ in ber SBelt 
fönnte ®ie abfialten, einen <Stanb gu ern)äl)len, ber ber 5 
einzige ift, tDO ©ie SKanieren unb SBett lernen fann, ber 
einzige ift, tDO ®ie fid^ ^l^rer bürgerlid^en SSorurteile ent^» 
lebigen fann? 

Sutfe. Slud^ meiner büröerlid^en Unfd^ulb, SKitabtj? 

£ab^. Söppifd^er SintDnrf! SDer au^getaffenfte S3ube lo 
ift in bergagt; un« ettoaö 93efd^intpfenbe^ Sugumuten, tüenn 
tüxx tl^nt ni^t felbft ermnnternb entgegengel^n. 3etge ©ie, 
tücr ©ie ift. @ebe ©ie fid^ @f)re unb SEBürbc, unb id^ 
fage 3I)rer 3ugenb für alte 93erfud^ung gut. 

Suife. (griauben ©ie, gnäbige grau, baß id^ ntid^ unter* 15 
ftel^e, baran gu gtoeifeln. !Die ^afäfte gemiffer J)amen 
finb oft bie greiftötten ber fred^ften ßrgöl^Iid^feit. SEBer 
foKte ber Jo(^ter be« armen ©eiger« ben ^etbenmut ^u* 
trauen, btn §elbenmut, mitten in bie *ißeft fid^ gu tDcrfen, 
unb bod& babei bor ber Vergiftung gu fd^aubern? 3Ber 20 
foHte fid^ träumen laffen, bafe Sabtj 5D?iIforb ü)xtm ©emiffen 
einen emigen ©forpion fialte, bafe fie ©elbfummen aufmenbe, 
um ben SSorteil gu Iiaben, jeben Slugenbtidf fd^amrot gu 
toerben? — 3d^ bin offenliergig, gnäbige grau. — SBürbc 
©ie mein 2lnblidE ergöljen, tüenn ©ie einem SSergnügen 25 
entgegengingen? SEBürben ©ie il^n ertragen, menn ©ie 

gurüdffämen? O beffer, beffer, ©ie laffen §immefö- 

ftrid^e un^ trennen — ©ie laffen Speere gmifd^en un^ fliegen! 
— ©el^en ©ie fid^ h)of)I für, SKilab^! — ©tunben ber 
Stüd^teml^eit, Slugenblidfe ber Srfd^öpfung f önnten 30 
fid^ mclbcn — ©d^langen ber SReue fönnten 3^t:en S3ufen 
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anfallen, unb nun — loelci^e golter für ©ie, im ©eftd^t 
Sl^re« S)ienftmäbd^en« bie l^eitere SRu^e gu lefcn, 
toontit bie Unfd^ulb ein reine« ^erg gu belolinen pflegt, ((Sie 
tritt dnen ©*ritt jurüd.) ^loct) einmal, ßnäbige grau! 3d^ 
s bitte febr um SSergebung. 

Sob^ (In fltofeer Innrer ©etoeöunß ^eruntfle^nb). UnertrÖßlid^, 

ba6 fie mir ba« faßt! Unertröglid^er/ba« fie red^t bat! 

C3u Sulfcn trctcnb unb l^r ftarr In bie «ußen fe^nb.) SD^Öbd^eU; bU'tOirft 

mid^ nid^t Überliften. ®o loarm fpred^en 93? e i n u n * 

lo ö e n nid^t, hinter biefen SKairimen lauert ein feurigere« 

3ntereffe, ba« bir meine ©ienfte befonber« abfd^eulid^ 

malt — ba« bein ©efpröd^ fo erbifete — ba« id^ (bro^b) 

entbedfen mu^. 

Sutfe (fleiQffen unb ebei). Uub totuu ®ie e« uuu eut« 

15 bedften? Unb toenn 3b^ beröd^tlid&er gerfenftofe bcn 
beleibigten SBurm auftoedtte, bem fein ©d^öpfer gegen 
9Ki6b<inblung nod^ einen ©tad^el gab? — 3d& fürd&te 3bte 
SRad^e nid&t, Sab^, — Die arme ©ünberin auf bem berüd^^s 
tigten §enferftubl lad^t ium SBeltuntergang. — SKein 

20 (Slenb ift fo bod^ geftiegen, ba^ felbft äufrid^tigfeit e« nid^t 
mebr bergrööem fann. (9iaci& dner ^aufe, fe^r emUHt.) ©ie 
loollen mid^ au« bem ©taub meiner §erfunft reiben, ^ä) 
tüill fie nid^t sergliebem, biefe öerbäd^tige ®nabe. ^ä) 
loiK nur fragen, loa« SWilab^ belegen fonnte, mid^ für bie 

25 Jörin au balten, bie über ibre ©erfunft errötet? 2Ba« fie 
bered^tigen fonnte, fid^ gur ©d^öpferin meine« ®lüdt« auf* 
sutuerfen, ebe fie nod^ tonnte, ob id& mein ®lüdE aud^ bon 
ibren §änben empfangen looKe? — 3d^ batte meinen 
emigen Snfprud^ auf bie greuben ber SBelt serriffen. 3^ 

30 bcitte bem ®lüdE feine Übereilung bergeben — loarum mab*» 
nen ©ie mid^ auf« neu' an biefelbe? — SBenn felbft bie ©ott^« 
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l^cit bcm SSItd bcr Srfd^affcncn tl^rc ©tral^Icn öcrbirgt, baß 
nid^t il^r obcrftcr ©cropl^ bor feiner SSerfinfterung gurüd»* 
fd^aure — tDarum tootten Sßenfd^en fo öraufam^barmi^iergtö 
fem? — SBte fontnit e^, SKilab^; ba^ ^^x gepriefene^ 
©lud ba^ (SIenb fo ^ttn um 9leib unb SSetounbe* s 
rung anbettelt? — ^at ^^vt SBonne bte SSergtoeiflung fo 
nötig gur golie? — O lieber! fo gönnen ®ie mir bod^ eine 
93Iinbl(ieit, bie mid^ allein nod^ mit meinem barbarifd^en 
So« öerfölint. — gül&It fid^ bod^ ba« ^^ifef t in einem Jropfen 
SBaffer« fo felig, atö loör' c« ein ^immelreid^, fo frol) unb lo 
fo feiig, bi^ man il^m bon einem SBeltmeer ergölilt, toorin 

glotten unb SBalfifd^e fpielen! aber glüdf^ 

1 id^ moKen ®ie mid^ ia miffen? (^aä} aner $aufe owid^ m 

8ob)) ^ntretenb unb mit tihmaü^mQ fie frofimb:) @inb @ i e glüd'' 
Iva), 3)7ilab)^? (^efe Mriagt fie fd^neO unb betroffen, Sulfe folfit ibc unb 15 

bau ibr bie ^anb bor ben «ufen.) ^at biefe^ ^erg aud^ bie la^ 
d^enbe ©eftalt 3lire« ©tanbe«? Unb toenn loir {efet 93ruft 
gegen 93ruft unb ©d^idffal gegen ©d^idffal au«n)ed^feln foll* 
ten — unb toenn id^ in finblid^er Unfd^ulb — unb toenn id^ 
auf 3^v ®ch)iffen — unb toenn id^ ate meine SKutter ©ie 20 
fragte — toürben ©ie mir lool^l gu bem laufd^e raten? 

Haiti (befHs UtotQt in ben @ofa fid^ h)erfenb). UuerljÖrt! Uu^ 

begreiflid^! 5«ein, Sßäbd^en! 5«ein! SDiefe ©röfee ^aft 
bu nid^t auf bie SBelt gebrad^t, unb für einen SS a t e r ift 
fie iu iugenblid^. ?üge mir nid^t, ^ci) l^öre einen an* 25 
b e r n Seigrer — 

Suife (fein unb f<$arf ibr in bU Sueen febenb). (Sd foKte mid^ 

bod^ lounbem, SKilabij, n)cnn ©ie iti^t erft auf biefen 
8el)rer fielen, unb bod^ b r 1^ i n fd^on eine Äonbition 
für mid^ tonnten. 30 

£ab^ (fprinßt auf). S« ift uid^t au^gulialten! — Qa benn! 
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todl iä) bir bod^ nid^t cnttDifd^cn fann. ^^ fcnn' if)n — 
tociö allc^ — tDeife ntcf)r, ate id^ toif fen mag ! (vmii(i> mt 

fie inne, batauf mit einer ^ftigfeit, bte nad^ unb naiät bi€ beinal^e aum Stoben 

fteiflt.) Slbcr toaö' cö, Unölücflid^c — mag' c^, il)n jefet nod^ 
5 gu ücbcn, ober bon if)m geliebt p toerben — SBa^ fage id^? 
— SSag' e^, an ii)n gu beuten, ober einer bon feinen 
©ebanf en gu fein — ^ä) bin m ä d^ t i g , Unglüdlid^e — 
fürd^terlid^ — ©0 tDaf)r @ott lebt! bu bift öer- 
loren! 

lo Sutfe (ftanbboft). £)^nt Sfettung, SD?iIab^, fobalb ©ie ibn 
StDingen, ba^ er ©ie lieben muß, 

£ab^. 3ä) öerftebe bid^ — aber er foll mid^ nid^t 
lieben! 3d^ miß über biefe fd^impflid^e Seibenfd^aft fiegen, 
mein §erg unterbrüdten unb ba^ beinige germalmen. — 

13 Reifen unb Slbgrünbe toitt id^ gmifd^en eud^ Werfen; eine 
gurie tüiü id) mitten burd^ euren §immel gef)n; mein Slame 
folt eure Äüffe, mie ein ©efpenft SScrbred^er, auöeinanber 
fd^eud^en; beine junge btübenbe ©eftatt unter feiner Um- 
armung toelf, tüie eine 3Wumie, gufammenfatten. — 3d§ 

420 fann nid^t mit ibm glüdflid^ tüerben — aber b u foKft e« 
aud) nid^t werben — SBiffe ba^/ Stenbe! ©eligfeit ger=* 
ftören ift aud^ ©eligfeit. 

Sutfe. Sine ©eligfeit, um bie man ©ie fd^on gebrad&t 
bat, Sßilab^. Softem ©ie 3b^ eigene^ §erg nid^t. ©ie 

25 ftnb nid^t föbig, baö au^guüben, toa« ©ie fo brobenb auf 
mid^ b^tabfd^mören. ©ie finb nid^t föbig, ein ©efd^öpf gu 
quälen, ba^ ^b^en nid)t^ guleibe getan, ate bafe e« emp* 
funben b^t tt)ie ©ie — aber id^ liebe ©ie um biefer 
SBaßung tüilten, SD?iIabp. 

30 2aitj (bie ftc^ iefet eefaßt i&at). 9Bo btu id^? 2Bo Aar id^? 
S3Ba^ ^aV xä) merfen laffen — 2öen ^aV iä)*§ merfen 
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laffeti? — D Suifc, cblc, ötofec, ööttlid^c ©cclc! SSergib'« 
einer 9?afenben — ^ä) tüitt btr fein §aar frönfen, mein 
Äinb. SBünfd^e! gobre! S^ milt bid^ auf ben §änben 
tragen, beine greunbin, beine ©d^toefter toitt icS) fein. — 

J)U bift arm — ©iel)! (©nlae «riaanten öeruntcrncömcnb.) 3d^ $ 

tüill biefen ©d^mud berfaufen — meine ©arberobe, ^ferb 
unb ©agen berfaufen — b e i n fei atte^, aber entfag' if)m! 
Sutfe (tritt jurüd öoa ©cfrctnbunfl). ©pottet fie einer SSer^^ 
StDeifeInben, ober foltte fie an ber barbarifd^en Xat im 
Smft feinen Slnteil gef)abt I)aben? — §a! ©o fönnf lo 
id^ mir ja nod^ ben ©d^ein einer §elbin geben unb meine 
£)f)nmad^t p einem 3Serbienft aufputzen, (©le fte^t dnc söeiie 

gebanfenDoQ, bann tritt fie ntt^r |ur Sabt), fagt i^re ^anb unb fielet fie ftarr 

unb bebeutenb an.) 9lef)men ©ie ü)n beuu l^iU; Sßilab^! — 
t5 r e i tu i n i g tref id^ S\)mn ab ben SKann, ben man is 
mit §afen ber §öHe bon meinem blutenben §erjen riß. 

SSieHeid&t miffen ©ie e^ felbft nid^t, Sßilab^, aber 

© i e I)aben ben §immel ^toeier Siebenben gefd^Ieift, bon== 
einanber gegerrt gtuei §er^en, bie ® o 1 1 aneinanber banb; 
jerfd^mettert ein ©efd^öpf, ba^ il)m n a 1^ e ging mie ©ie, 20 
ba« er gur greube fd^uf tük ©ie, ba« il)n gepriefen Iiat 
hjie ©ie, unb if)n nun nimmermel)r preifen tüirb* — Sab^ ! 
Sng C>f)r be^ Sltttüiffenben fd^reit aud^ ber lefete Krampf be^ 
sertrctenen SBurm^ — e^ toirb il)m nid^t gleid^gültig fein, 
tücnn man ©eelen in feinen §änben morbet! ^ti^t ift er 25 
3 ^ n e n ! ^el^t, SD?iIabp, nel^men ©ie it)n f)in! 9?ennen 
©ie in feine Slrme! SJeife'en ©ie ü)n gum Slltar — 9lur 
bcrgeffen ©ie nic^t, ba^ gmifd^en 3f)ren Srautfufe baö ® e * 
f p e n ft einer ©elbftmörberin ftürgen toirb — 
©Ott toirb barmf)eraig fein — 3d^ fcinn mir nid&t anberö 30 

l^elfen! (©ie ftürat l^nau«.) 
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3(4te ®sene 

£alM| aUein ifttttt erftl^ttttert unb auBer fid^, ben ftarren Sttd mit her Sttre fletii^tet» 
bittet totU^ bie SD'tilleriii &x08eeUt; enblid^ ertood^t fte au9 Ibrer Setflubunfl). 

SBietDarba«? SBic öefd^al^ mir? 2Ba« fprod^ bic Un^ 
ölüdtlid^c? — 9lod&, o ^intmcl! nod^ gcrrciftcn fie mein Ol&r, 
s bie fürd^terlid^en, mid^ berbammenben SBorte: 91 e 1^ m e n 
©ie il&n 1^ i n ! — SB e n , Unölüdfeliöe? ©a« ©efci^enf 
beine^ ©terberiW^eto — ba« fd^aueröoHe SSermftd^tni« 
beiner SSersloeiflung ! ®ott! ®ott! Sin id^ f o*ttef ge* 
[unten — fo plöl^Iid^ bon allen Jlironen meinet ©tolged 

lo j^erabgeftürgt, bafe id^ Iieifeliunöriö ermarte, toaö einer SSett* 
lerin ©rofemut au^ il)rem legten lobe^tampfe mir guh)er=« 
fen loirb? — 9lel^men ©ie ilin Htilunbba« fprid^t 

fie mit einem Jone, begleitet fie mit einem Sälidt 

^a! (Smilie! bift bu b a r u m über bie ©renken beine^ ®e* 

IS fd^kd^t^ toeggefd^ritten? SKufeteft bu b a r u m um ben 
pröd^tigen Flamen be^ großen britifd&en SB e i b e « bullten, 
ba6 ba^ pral^Ienbe ©eböube beiner (i\)xt neben ber l^öl^eren^ 
lugenb einer berloalirloften SSürgerbime berfinfen foll? 
— 5«ein, ftolge Unglüdtlid^e! 5«ein! — SSefd^ämen 

2o ßtßt ftd§ (gmilie SKilforb — bod^ befd^impfen nie! 
8lud^ i d^ l^abe Äraft, in entfagen* 

(amt maieftfitifd^n «Sd^rltten auf unb nieber.) 

SSerfried^e bid§ iefet, toeid^eö, leibenbe« SBeib! — gal^ret 
l^in, fuße, golbne Silber ber Siebe — ©rofemut allein fei 

25 ieijt meine güfirerin! S)iefe« liebenbe ^aar ift ber* 

loren, ober Sßilforb muß ibren Slnfprud^ bertiigen unb im 
bergen be« tJürften erlöfd^en! (««od^ dn« ^aufc, lebboft.) @6 ift 
gefd^eben! — ©eboben ba« furd^tbare §inbemi^ — ger- 
brod^en alle SSanbe s^ifd^en mir unb bem ^er^og, geriffen 




6?. 3n bttnt arme iwrf' icj mi^, Xuflenb! — 91iiin« Sie 
ouf, Wiw «utfle loc&Kt emilie! — 4. att. 8. ©jene. 
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auö meinem 93ufen biefe toütenbe Siebe! 3n beinc 

Slrme n)erf' id) mid&, Jugeiib! — 9Jimm fic auf, beinc 
reuioe Xoä)ttt ©milie! — $a! toie mir fo tool^I ift! SBic 
xä) auf einmal fo Ieid)t, fo gel^oben mici& fül^Ie! — ®ro6, 
toie eine faHenbe ©onne, miß id) I)eut' bom ®ipfel meiner $ 
§of)cit I)erunterfinfen, meine ^errlid^feit fterbe mit meiner 
Siebe, unb nid^tö atö mein ^ e r 3 begleite mid^ in biefe 
ftolje 93ertt)eifunö. ((Sntf^ioffen mm ©^teibouit oe^nb.) 3et}t 
ßleid^ mu6 e^ gefd&efien — ie<}t auf ber @teKe, c1)t bie SReijc 
be^ lieben Sünolingö ben blutigen Äampf meine« ^erjen« 10 
erneuern. 

(@te fe^t fid^ nieber unb ffinat an 3u [(^reiben.) 



9{eunte S^ene 

Sab9. Gilt fiammerbiener. ®opft\t, bemad^ b<T ^ofmarfi^att, autelt Oebiente. 

^ammerbtener. ^ofmarfd^atl bon Äalb ftel^en im 3Sor* 
simmer mit einem Sluftrag bom ^er^og. 15 

2ab^ (in ber ^i^ b<« ©(^reiben«). Sluftttumeln lüirb fie, bie 
fürftlid^e ©ral&tpuppe! greilid^! ber ginfall ift aud^ brollig 
genug, fo eine burd^Iaud^tige ^imfd^ale au^einanber p 
treiben! — ©eine ^offd^ran^en loerben toirbeln — ba« 
ganje ?anb mirb in ©örung fommen, 20 

Äammerbiener unb Bopf^xt. S)er ^ofmarfd^all, 2)?i* 
labi) — 

Sab^ (brebt fi* um). SBer? SBa«? — S)efto beffer! 
®iefe ©orte bon ©efd^öpfen ift gum ©adttragen auf ber 
SBcIt. Gr fotl mir toiltfommen fein. 25 

Slammerbicncr (Bebt ah). 

6o^()ie (änöftii* naber fommenb). SBeun id^ uiäji tür(i\tex\. 
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müßte, aWtlabij, e^ toäre SSermeffenl^eit — (8ab»j wreibt u^^ 
fort.) Sie SWillerin ftürjte außer fid^ burd^ ben SSorfaal — 
©te 0lül)en — ®ie fpred^en mit fid^ felbft. (8ab»j wrdbt imm« 
fort) ^ä) erfd^redte — SBa^ muß gefd^el^en fein? 

5 ^Ofmatfd^aK (tritt herein, mad^t bent 92tt(fen b<r 8abD taufenb 
^Verbeugungen; ba fie ibn nic^t benterft, fontmt er nSber, fteUt fid^ binter Ibren 
©effeU fu(bt ben 3U>feI ibre« bleibe« n)eg3ufriegen unb brttdt einen Stu^ barauf, 
mit furcbtfomem 8if*)eln). ©eteiliffimU^ — 

Sttb^ (inbem fte ®anb ftreut unb ba« ©efd^riebene burcbfCiegt). Qx tuitb 

lo mir fd^toargen Unbanf gur Saft legen. — 3d^ toar eine 93er* 
(offene, er l^at mid^ au^ bem SIenb gegogen. — Huö bem 
(SIenb? — Slbfd^eulid^er Jaufd^! — Zerreiße beine 9ied^* 
nung, SSerfül^rer! SWeine emige ©d^amrötc begal^It 
fie mit SBud^er, 

^5 ^Ofmtttfd^all (nad^bem er bie Sab)) bergebttcb bon* allen Seiten um« 

gangen bot). SKüabij fd^einen etJüttö biötrait gu fein — 3d^ 
h)erbe mir tool^I felbft bie Äübnijeit erlauben muffen. 
(®ebr laut.) ©ereniffimuö fd^idten mid^, SKilabij gu fra* 
gen, ob biefen Slbenb 9Saujboß fein tütxbt ober teutfd^e 
2o Äomöbie? 

2ab^ (locbenb aufftebenb). @inö öou beibeu, mein (Sngel — 

Unterbeffen bringen ®ie S^xtm ^ergog biefe Äarte gum 

S)effert! (®egen ®o*)bien.) ©u, ©op^i^/ befie^Ift, baß man 

anfpannen foH, unb rufft meine gange ©arberobe in biefen 

25 ©aal gufammen. 

So^jl^ie (gebt ah bou «eftürjung). O ^immell SBo« a^u* 
bet mir! SBa^ Jüirb ba^ nod^ Jüerben? 

^ofmarfd^aH. ©ie finb ed^auffiert, meine ©nöbige? 

2ab^. Um fo tüeniger Jüirb bier gelogen fein — §urra, 
30 §err ^ofmarfd^atl! ®ö lüirb eine ©teile bafant. ®ut 

SBetter für ÄUppler! C^a ber SWarfc^aa einen ameifelbaften «litf 
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auf ben 3ettel tolrft) Scfctt ©IC, Icfctl ®tc! S« ift TTtCtn SBlße, 

bafe bcr Sttl^cilt nxäjt unter biet Slugcn bleibe, 

^Ofmarfd^aU aieft, unterbeffen fammeln Ttci^ bie «ebienten ber Zahn 
im ^intergnmb): 

„©nöbtgfter §err, s 

„Sin S3ertraö, ben ©ie fo leid^tfinntg brad^en, fann 
tn i ä) nid^t mebr binbcn. ©ie ®Iüd feligfeit 3b^cö San* 
beö mar bie SSebingung meiner Siebe, ®rei 3abre n)äf)rte 
ber 33etruö. !Die 33inbe fättt mir öon ben Singen; id) ber= 
abfd^eue ©unftbeseuöunöen, bie bon ben Jränen ber Unter* lo 
tanen triefen. — ©d^enfen ©ie bie Siebe, bie id^ Sinnen 
nid^t mef)r ertüibem fann, 3f)rem meinenben Sanbe, unb 
lernen bon einer britifd^en gürftin Srbarmen 
ßcö^tt 3^v t e u t f d^ e ^ 9SoIf ♦ ^n einer ©tunbe bin id^ 
über ber ©renje* 15 

^ol^anna 5RorfoIf/ 

9lIIe SBebtenten (murmeln beftürat buTc^inanber). Über ber 
®renge? 

^Ofmarfd^aO (legt blt statu erfcörodm auf ben SCifcö). S3ef)Üte 

ber §immel, meine Sefte unb ©nöbige! !J)em Über* 20 
bringer müßte ber §ate ebenfo iüdten, afö ber ©d}reiberin, 

2aiti. S)aö ift beine ©orge, bu ©olbmann — Seiber 
tüeife iä) e«, baß bu unb beine^gleid^en am 9lad)beten beffen, 
tna^ anbre getan fiaben, ertüürgen! — 3)? ein dtat märe, 
man badfte ben 3^ttel in eine SBilbpretpaftete, fo fänben if)n 25 
©ereniffimu^ auf bem JeHer — 

^ofmarfd^aH. Ciel! !I)iefe 93ermeffenbeit! — ©0 er* 
mögen ©ie bod^, fo bebenfen ©ie bod^, mie febr ©ie fid^ in 
J)i^grace fefeen, Sab^! 

Sttb^ (toenbet ftd^ 3u ber berfammelten ^ienerfd^aft unb ()»tl<j^t W%i %^ 'H^ 
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fienbe mit ba inxA^ftm Kül^nma). ^f)X ftcl^t bcftürgt, ÖUtm ?CUtC, 

crlüartct angftboH, toic fid^ baö 9iätfcl cnttDicfcIn lüirb? — 
^OTumt niü)tx, meine Sieben! — 3\)X btentet mir reblid^ 
unb marm, fallet mir öfter in bie Slugen, ate in bie 93örfe, 

5 euer ®el)orfam mar eure ?eibenfd&aft, euer ©tolg — meine 

®nabe! Safe ba« SInbenfen eurer Ireue sugleid^ baö 

©ebäd^tniö meiner Smiebrigunö fein muß! Iraurige« 
©d^idfal, ba6 meine fd^mör^eften Sage eure ölüdtlid^en 
toaren! (smt stranen in ben auflen.) ^ä) entlaffe eud^, meine 

lo Äinber* ?abij SWilf orb ift nid^t mt^v, unb ^ol&anna 

bon 9lorfoIf ^u arm, il^re ©d^ulb absutraßen* — SWein 
©d^afemeifter ftür^e meine ©d^atutle unter eud^ — 5)iefer 
^alaft bleibt bem ^erjog» — S)er Srmfte bon eud^ toirb 
reid^er bon Irinnen ö^^^^^ ^I^ f^i^^ ©ebieterin* (@u reicht 

15 il^ ^finbe (in, bie alle nad^rinanber mit SeibenfdMt fttffen.) ^d) t) tX=^ 

ft e I) e eud^, meine ®uten — Sebt tüol)!! Sebt etüig tool^U 

(Sfagt fid^ au« i^rer «enemmung.) ^ä) })'6xt bcXl SBageU bOr« 
fal^ren* (®ie reigt fid^ lo«, taiU l^nau«, ber ^ofmorfd^Q ))errennt i^ ben 

ffieß.) SKann be^ Srbarmen«, ftel^ft bu nod^ immer ba? 

20 ^Ofmatfd^aE (ber biefe eanie 3eit ttber mit einem ©eifteSbonferott 

auf ben 3ettei fab). Uub biefeö S3itlet fotl id^ ©einer §od&* 
fürftlid^en ©urd^Iaud^t in l^öd^fteißenen §önben geben? 

2ab^» SKann beö (grbarmenö! p tjöd^fteißenen Rauben, 

unb foHft melben p l^öd^fteigenen O^ren, tüeil id^ nid^t bar»» 

25 fu6 nad^ ?oretto fönnc, fo tüerbe id^ um ben Jaglol^n ar* 

beiten, mid^ p reinigen bon bem ©d^impf, il^n bel^errfd^t gu 

liaben. 

(®ie eilt ab. SKe Übrigen geben febr bemegt au«elnanber.) 



fünfter mt 

W)mb9 gtt)if(3^ ?id&t In einem 3iwiwi«i^ ^^^^ SOhififanten 

@rfte S^ene 

Sitife fl^t ftumm unb ol^ M SU rtt^ren in beut finft*rften SBlnfel be« S^mmtxt, 
htn ^opf auf ben Htm gefunfen. ^ad) einer arogen unb tiefen $aufe fommt 
SRitter mit einer ^anblaterne, leud^tet angftlid^ im Zimmer l^rum, obne Suifen 
au bemerfen, bann legt er ben ^ut auf ben Xifd^ unb fe^t bie Sateme nieber. 5 

äRiUer* $icr ift fte aud^ nid)t §icr tüiebcr nid^t, — 
^Vix6) alte ©äffen bin iä) ö^sogen, bei alten Sefannten bin 
iii) öetoefen, auf allen Joren })aV iä) ^dixa^t — mein iJinb 
l)at man nirgenb^ gefeiten, csiaät einigem ®tiaf*»eiBen.) ©ebulb, 
armer, mxglüdlid^er SSatcr! SBarte ab, bi^ e^ SWorgen lo 
h)irb, SSieHeid^t fommt beinc Sinnige bann an« Ufer ge^^ 

fd^tDommen, ®ott! ®ott! SBenn id^ mein ^erj gu 

abgöttifd^ an biefe lod^ter liing? — 2) i e ©träfe ift fiart* 
^immlifd^er 3Sater, l^art! ^ä) toitl nid^t murren, l^imm* 
lifd^er SSater, aber bie ©träfe ift l)art. ((Sr »irft fid& aramoon 15 

in einen ©tul^I.) 

Sutfe (fprid&t au« bem ©infei). S)u tuft red^t, armer alter 
SJZann! ?eme bei 3^it nod^ verlieren. 

Wütitt (f*>rinöt auo. 93ift bu btt, mein Äinb? S3ift bu? 
— Slber marum benn fo einfam unb ofine ?id^t? 20 

Sutfe. Qä) bin barum bod^ nid^t einfam, SBenn'ö fo 
red^t fd^toarj loirb um mid^ l)erum, \)aV iä) meine beften 
93efud^e, 

WlxUtt. ©Ott beloalire bid^! 9lur ber ©eioiffenöiourm 

107 
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fd^lüärmt mit bcr Sufe* ©ünbcn unb böfc ©elfter fd^euen 
baö nä)t 

Sttife» ^uä) bie Stotöfeit, SSatcr, bie mit ber 
©eele ol^ne ©el^llfen rebct» 

5 matt. Älnb! Älnb! SBaö für $Rebcn flnb baö? 

Sttlfe (fteM ttuf unb foTnmt öortDftrt«). ^ä) f)aV clncti l^artcu 

Äampf öefömpft* @r todi eö, SSater* ®ott qab mir 

Äraft* S)cr Äampf Ift entfdölcben* 3Satcr! man pflegt 

unfer ©efd^fed^t scxrt unb serbred&Ild^ p nennen. ®foiib^ 

lo (gr baö nld^t mcl^r. SSor einer ©plnne fd^ütteln tt)lr unö, 

aber baö fd^lüarje Ungelieuer SSerlDcfung brüd cn 

n)lr Im ®pa6 In bie arme, ©lefe^ gur 9lad^rld^t, SSater. 

©eine ?ulfe Ift luftig. 

äRitter. §öre, Jod^terl ^d) tooUU, bu l)eulteft. SDu 

IS ö^flrfft inlr fo beffer. 

Suife. SBle ld& ll^n überüften toltt, S5ater! SBleld^ben 
Jijrannen betrügen lülH! — S)le Siebe Ift fd^Iauer afö blc 
S3oö]^elt unb W)ntx — ba« bot er nld^t g^^iifet, ber SWann 
mit bem traurigen ®tem. — O! flc flnb pfiffig, folang fle 

20 e^ nur mit bem Äopf gu tun bctben; aber fobalb fle mit 

bem fersen anblnben, werben bie 33ö^JT)l(^ter bumm 

Tat einem ®b gebadete er feinen 33etrug ju berflegeln? 
(glbc, 3Sater, bixü>tn toobl bie Sebenblgen, Im lobe fd^mUjt 
aud^ ber ©aframente elfemeö S3anb. gerblnanb mlrb feine 

25 Sulfe fenncn. — SBIH @r mir ble^ 93lHet beforgen, SSater? 
mu gr fo gut fein? 
äRitter. an tocn, meine Jod^ter? 
Suife. ■ ©eltfome S^age! S)lc Uncnbßd^felt unb mein 
§ers b^ben mltelnanber nld^t 9iaum genug für einen tixi'^ 

30 slgen ©ebanfen an l b n. — SBenn bött' Id^ benn »obl an 
fonft jemanb fd^relben foHen? 
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äRiUer (unmi&iö). §örc, ?uifc! 3d^ crbrcd^c bcn S3rief» 
Suif c, SBic gr tüiü, «atcr — aber @r mirb nid^t Huß 
barau^ toerbcn, S)ic 33u(i^ftaben liegen mie falte Seid^name 
ba unb leben nnr Singen ber Siebe. 

äßtUer (lieft). „J)u bift betraten, gerbinanb — ein 5 
Snbenftüdf obne S3eifpiel serri^ ben S3nnb nnfrer ^er^en, 
aber ein fd^redlid^er ©d^lünr bctt meine ^unge gebnnben, 
unb bein 93ater bctt überaß feine ^ord^er geftetit. 5)od^, 
tüenn bu Sßut bctft, ©eliebter — id^ toeife einen b r i 1 1 e n 
Ort, tt)o fein Sibfd^lüur ntebr binbet, unb toobin ibnt fein 10 

^Ord^er gebt.'' Camaer l^lt Inne unb ne^t i^r emftl^aft in« ©efid^t.) 

Sutfc. SBarum fiebt @r mid^ fo an? Sef @r bod^ gang 
au^, S3ater* 

SDWtter. „aber Sßut genug mußt bu baben, eine finftre 
©trafee ju tüanbeln, tt)o bir nid^tö leud^tet, ate beine Suife 15 
unb ®ott* — ®an^ nur Siebe mußt bu fommen, babeim 
laffen aH beine Hoffnungen unb aße beine braufenben 
SBünfd^e; nid^tö fannft bu braud^en ate bein $erg. SBißft 
bu — fo brid^ auf, toenn bie ®fodfe ben s^ölften ©treidb 
tut auf bem Äarmeliterturm. S3angt bir — fo burd^^ 20 
ftreid^e ba^ S3Bort ft a r f bor beinern ©efd^Ied^te, benn ein 
SWöbd^en bat bid^ p fd^anben gemad^t/' camner legt ba« «laet 

nieb«r, fd^out lange mit einem fd^merjlid^n, ftarren $Ii(f bor fid^ (linau«, enblid^ 
fe^ er fid^ geeen fte unb fagt mit (eifer, gebrix^ner Stimme:) Uub biefet 

britte Ort, meine Jod^ter? 25 

Suifc* Sr fennt ibn nid^t, Sr fennt ibn mirflid^ nid^t, 

93ater? — ©onberbar! ©er Ort ift jum ginben gemalt» 

gerbinanb h)irb ibn finben. 
äRißer. $um! Sfebe beutlid^er. 
Sutfe» 3^ ft)ri6 fo eben fein lieblid^c^ S3Bort bafür — 30 

®r mu6 nid^t erfd^redten, SSater, totnn id^ 31)m ein böfeüdiea 
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nenne* 33iefer Ort — o toarum l)at bie Siebe nid^t Slomen 
erfunben! 35cn fd^önften l)ätte fie biefem ßegeben. 35er 
britte Ort, guter SSater — aber Sr ntu6 ntid^ au«reben 
laffen — ber britte Ort ift ba^ ® r a b, 

5 äRiOer (au anem @effei MnttKmrenb). O ntetn ®ottI 

Sttife (ge^t auf i^n au uiib mt i^). 92i(i^t boc^, mein Sater! 
baö finb nur ©d^auer, bie fid^ um baö SBort l^erum lagern* 
— SBeg mit biefem, imb e« liegt ein S3rautbctte ba, vorüber 
ber SWorgen feinen golbenen leppid^ breitet unb bie Srill^* 

lo finge xfyct bunten ©irlanben ftreun, 9hir ein l)eulenbcr 
©ünber fonnte ben lob ein ©erippe fd^tten; e« ift ein 
l^olber, niebfid^er Änabe, blül)enb, toie fie ben 8iebe«gott 
malen, aber fo tüdtifd^ nid^t — ein ftißer, bienftbarer ®eniuö, 
ber ber erfd^öpften ?JiIgerin ©eele ben Wem bietet über ben 

IS ©raben ber S^% ^^^ tSetn\ä)loi ber emigen §errfid&feit 
auf fd^fie^t, freunbfid^ nidtt unb berfd^minbet* 

SWitter* S3Baö baft bu bor, meine Xod&ter? — !Cu 
toillft eigenmäd^tig §anb an bid^ legen? 
Sttife. 9lenn' Sr e« nid^t fo, mein SBater. ©ne ©e*« 

2o fetlfd^aft räumen, loo id^ nid^t loobl gefitten bin — an einen 
Ort borau^fpringen, ben id^ nid^t länger miffen fann — 
ift benn ba« ®ürü>e? 

mUtt. ©elbftmorb ift bie abfd&eufid^fte, mein Äinb — 
bie einzige, bie man nid^t mebr bereuen fann, tödl lob 

25 unb SWiffetat sufammenfaticn, 

Sttife (bleibt erftorrt fteben). (Sutfefefid^! — SIber fo rafd^ 
toirb eö bod& nid^t gebn. 3d^ i^iß in ben glufe fpringen, 
S3ater, unb im §inunterfinfen ®ott ben Wi^ 
mäd^tigen um Srbarmung bitten. 

30 SRiHer. S)a« beißt, bu mißft ben ©iebftabi bereuen, 
fobalb bu ba6 ©eftoblene in ©id^crbeit toeifet. — Jod&terl 
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Soc^terl ®ib ad^t, baß bu ®ottc3 nid^t fpottcft, toenn bu 
feiner cm meiften bonnöten l^aft Ol eö ift n)eit, toett mit 
bir gefommen! — J)u liaft bein ®ebet auföeßeben, unb ber 
85armf)ersiöe sog feine ^anb bon bir* 
Sttlfe, 3ft S i e b e n benn grebel, mein 3Sater? $ 

SRiUer. S3Bcnn bu ®ott licbft, lüirft bu nie bi^ ^li^ 

grebel lieben* 35u l)aft mid^ tief gebeußt, meine (Sin* 

Siße! tief, tief, DieKeid^t gur ®rubc gebeugt* — 35od&, id^ toiU 
bir bein §ers nid^t n o d^ fd^lüerer mad^en* — Jod^ter! id^ 
fprad^ borl)in ettoaö* ^ä) glaubte allein lu fein* !Du l)aft lo 
mid^ bel)ord^t; unb »arum fottf id^'ö nod^ länger gel)eim 
l)aften? 5)u toarft mein Slbgott. §öre, Suife, toenn 
bu nod^ ?JIafe für ba« ®efüf)I eine« 93ater« l)aft — ®u 
toarft mein aKe«* 3cfet bertuft bu nid^t mel^r bon beinern 
Eigentum* äud^ id^ l)ab' aKe« ^u berlieren* S)u fiel)ft, 15 
mein ^aar fängt an grau gu toerben* Sie 3^it melbet 
fid^ aögemad^ bei mir, »0 unö SBätem bie Kapitale gu ftat* 
ten fommen, bie toir im bergen unfrer Äinber anlegten* — 
SBirft bu mid^ barum betrügen, Suife? SBirft bu bid^ mit 
bem §ab unb ®ut beine« SSaterö auf unb babon mad^en? 20 

Suife (ftt^t frine $anb mit ber Mtlfiften mtt^nme). 9lein, mein 

SSater* 3d^ ^^^ ate ©eine gro^e ©d^ulbnerin auö ber 
SBelt unb »erbe in ber @n)igfeit mit S3Bud^er begal^fen* 

SWiffer* ®ib ad^t, ob bu bid^ ba nid^t berred&neft, mein 
Äinbl (©eftr etnft unb fdettt*.) SBerbeu tt)ir unö bort mof)! 25 

nod^ finben? <Bief), toie bu blaß loirft! — Steine 

Suife begreift e« bon felbft, baß iä) fie in jener S3BeIt nid^t 
bjol^l mef)r einl^olen f ann, loeil id^ nid^t fo f r ü 1^ bal^in eile, 

loie fie. (?ulfe ftürit t^m In b<n «nn, »on ^^vum ergriffen -— (gr brürft 
fie mit Sfeuer an feine !6ruft unb ffil^rt fort mit befd^tudrenber Stimme.) O 30 

lod^ter! Jod^ter! ®efallene, bietleid^t fd^on berlorene Jod^* 
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tcr! SSd^crsigc baö cmftl)aftc 93atcm)ort! ^ä) tann nid^t 
über bid^ toad^en, 3d^ lann bir bie SWeffer ntfymtn, bu 
fannft bid^ mit einer ©tridCnabel töten, gür ®ift fann 16) 
biä) belüal^ren, bu fonnft bid^ mit einer ©d^nur perlen er== 

5 nrtlrgen. — Suifc — ?uife — nur toaxntn taxin vi) bid^ 
nod^ — S3BiIIft bu c^ barauf ankommen laffen, bafe bein 
treulofeö ©aufelbilb auf ber fd^redtlid^en 33rüd(e s^^ifd^cn 
3eit unb Stoigfeit bon bir lüeid^e? S3BiIIft bu bid^ bor be^ 
a[tltt)if[enben Jl^ron mit ber güge magen: S) einet* 

10 h) e ö e n, ©d^öpfer, bin id^ ba! — tüenn beine [traf baren 
Slußen il^re fterblid^e $uppe fud^en? — Unb Jüenn biefer ger- 
bred^Iid^e ®ott beine^ ©el^im^, jeijt S3Burm lüie bu, gu ben 
güfeen beine^ 9iid^ter^ fid^ lüinbct, beine gottlofe ^uöer* 
fid^t in biefem fd^lüanfenben Sluöenblidt Sügen (traft unb 

IS beine betrogenen Hoffnungen an bie ctoige (grbarmung ber== 
toeift, bie ber (SIenbe für fid^ felbft faum erflefien fann — tüie 
bann? («Rad^brüdiid&er, lauter.) SBie bauu, Unglüdffettge? m 

I^U fie fefter^ bttdt fie eine SE&dLt ftarr unb burd^bringenb an, bann toerlagt 
et Pe fd&neU.) ^Ci^t tOeife id^ uid^t^ mebr — (mit oufeel&obener 

20 9eed&te) ftel^e bir, ©ott 9iid^ter! für biefe Seele nid^t mel)r. 
Zu, n)a6 bu tüitift. S3ring' beinem fd^Ianfen Jüngling ein 
Opfer, ba6 beine leufel jaud^gen unb beine guten Sngel 
gurüdttreten. — S^^^ ^in! ?abc aUe beine ©ünben auf, 
labe aud& biefe, bie lefete, bie entfeijlidöfte auf, unb toenn bie 

25 Saft nod^ gu leidet ift, fo mad^e mein JJIud^ ba^ ©eloid^t boH= 
fommen. — §ier ift ein äKeffer — burd^ftid^ bein ^erj, unb 

(Inbem et laut toeinenb fortftürjen tolH) baö 215aterf)Crg ! 

Sttife (f*)tinöt auf unb eilt l^m nad&). ^alt! ^alt! O mciu 

S3ater! — 35a6 bie ^ärtttd^feit nod^ barbarifd^er gJüingt, al^ 
soStijrannentDut! — S3Ba^ fotl id&? 3d& fann nid^t! 2Ba« 
mu6 id^ tun? 
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äRiOer. SBcnn btc Äüffc beincö SWaiorö J^ci^er brennen 
ate bie Irönen bcineö 3Sater^ — ftirb! 

SuifC (nad^ einem auatbollen StampU mit einiger (^eftlgfeit). Sätet I 

§ier ift meine §anb! ^ä) toiH — ®ott! ®ott! h)aö tu' 
id)? lüa« toiU xä)? SSater, iä) fd^möre — SBel^e mir, tt)ef)e! 5 
93erbredöerin, »ol^in iä) mid^ neige! — 35ater, eö fei! — 
gerbinanb — ®ott fielet I)erab! — ©0 s^mid^f id^ fein 

Ie<}te^ ©ebäd^tniö, (eie jerrast ll&ren «rief.) 

SRitter (ftürjt t^r freubetnmfen an ben $al«). J)ad ift meinC 

Jod^ter! S3Iidf' auf! Um einen Siebfiaber bift bu leid^* 10 
ter, bafür f)aft bu einen glüdnid^en SSater gemad^t* (Untet 

Sod^ unb SQ^einen fie umannenb.) ^iub! ^iub! ba^ id^ beU Xa^ 

meine« ?ebenö nid^t mert mar! ®ott tüeife, h)ie id^ fd^Ied^ter 
9Kann p biefem (Sngel ßefommen bin! — 9D?eine ?uife, 
mein §immelreid^! — D ®ott! id^ berftel^e ja toeniö bom 15 
Sieben, aber baß eö eine Oual fein mu6, aufpl^ören — fo 
toa^ begreif id^ nod^, 

Sutfe, T)oä) bintDeg au^ biefer ®tQtxü>, mein SSater, 
— »eg bon ber ©tabt, mo meine ®ef}}ielinnen meiner 
fpotten, unb mein guter 9lame baf)in ift auf immerbar* — 20 
SBeg, Jüeg, lüeit tüeg bon bem Ort, lüo mid^ fo biete ®pu* 
ren ber berlorenen ©eligfeit anreben — S3Beg, totnn eö mög* 

m ift — 

äRiUer. SBobin bu nur toitlft, meine Jod^ter* S)aö 
S3rot unferö §errgottö tüöd^ft überall, unb Obren toirb er 25 
aud^ meiner ®eige befd^eren. 3o! Seife aud^ aöeö babin* 
gef)n — ^d) feige bie ®efd^id^te beine^ ®ram^ auf bie Saute, 
finge bann ein Sieb bon ber Jod^ter, bie, ibren 93ater ju 
el)ren, xf)x §erj gerrife — mir bdtdn mit ber S3aHabe bon 
Sure gu Iure, unb ba6 Sllmofen mirb föftlid^ fd^medfen 30 
bon ben ^änben ber SBeinenben — 
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Stoütt S^ene 

t^binanb au ben SoHgoi. 
Suif C (toirb ibn auerft Qttodfx unb lolrft fi(^ WSUm Umt fdftteUnb um bot 

^ate). ®ott! S)a ift er! 3d^ bin bcriorcn* 
ERlttcr- aSo? SBcr? 

5 • Suife (aeigt mit abfieiDonbtem Okfic^t auf ben anajor unb brttdCt fiäf fefter 
an Ibrni «ater). (gt! St fcttft! — ®Cl)' St tlUt UTtt fld^, 

SSatcr — Wiä) p crmorbcn, ift er ba* 
STUIIer (etbiidt ibn, fttbtt lurüd). SBa^? ®tc l^icr, 93aron? 

f^Ctbbtttttb (fommt longfam nftber, bleibt Suifen gefienttber fteben unb 
lo la^t ben ftarren forfd^enben ^lidf auf ibr ruben; nacb einer $aufe). Übet« 

rafd^te^ ©etüiffen, l)abe ©auf! ©ein S3efenntni^ ift fd^red* 
lid^, aber fd^ncH unb gemife unb erfpart mir bie gotterunß» 
— ©Uten Slbenb, miütx. 
miUct. Slber um ©otteö mitten! S3Ba« motten ©ie, 

15 «aron? SBaö füfirt ©ie l)er? SBaö fott biefer Über« 
fatt? 

f^erbinanb* ^d) todi eine S^t, it)o man ben Jag in 
feine ©ehinben serftüdfte, too ©e£)nfud^t nad^ mir fid^ an bie 
©clüid^tc ber sögcrnben S3Banbu]^r l^ing unb auf ben Slber« 

20 fd^Iag lauerte, unter bem id^ erfd^einen fottte — SBie 
fommt'^, bafe id^ Jetjt überrafd^e? 

äRitter. ©el^en ©ie, gefien ©ie, 33aron! — SBenn nod^ 
ein gunfe Don SWenfd^Iid^feit in 3l)rem bergen priidtblieb, 
toenn ©ie bie nid^t erlüüröen tootten, bie ©ie gu Heben bor« 

25 ^tbta, flieben ©ie, bleiben ©ie feinen Slugenblidf tönöer. 
S)er ©egen tüar fort au« meiner glitte, fobalb © i e einen 
gufe barein fefeten — © i e l)aben baö @Ienb unter mein 
!Dad^ gerufen, loo fonft nur bie greube gu §aufe toax. ©inb 
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©ic n d^ nid^t suf rieben? SBotfen ©ie aud^ in ber SBunbc 
nod^ toü\)l tu, bie 3f)re unglüdflid^e S3efanntfd}aft mei^ 
nent einzigen Äinbe fd^Iuß? 

f^binanb* SBunberlid^er SSater, {efet fomm' id^ ja, 
beiner lod^ter ettoa^ Srfreulid^eö p fagen. 5 

äRiOer. 9leue Hoffnungen ettoa in einer neuen 93er== 
smeiflunö? — ®el), Unßlüdtgbote! ©ein ®efid)t fd^impft 
beine SBare, 

f^erbhtanb. Snblid^ ift e^ erfd^ienen, ba« S^^^ meiner 
Hoffnungen! Sabij SKilforb, baö furd^tbarfte Hinbemiö lo 
unfrer Siebe, fIo£) biefen Slugenblidf au6 beut Sanbe, SKein 
SSater bittigt meine S3Baf)L S)a^ ©d}idffal läßt nad^, unö 
SU berf olgen» Unfre glüdflid^en ©teme gef)en auf, — ^ä) 
bin ieijt ba, mein gegebene^ S3Bort einjulöfen unb meine 
öraut pm Slltar abpfiolen, is 

äRitter. Hörft bu i£)n, meine Jod^ter? §örft bu il)n 
fein ©efpötte mit beinen getöufd^ten Hoffnungen treiben? 
D toal^rlid^, S3aron! e^ ftef)t bem 93erfü]^rer fo fd^ön, an 
feinem SSerbred&en feinen SBife nod^ gu f ifeeln. 

f^erbinanb. !Du glaubft, id^ fd^erje, S3ei meiner Sf)re 20 
nid^t! 3D?eine Slu^fage ift toafir, toie bie Siebe meiner 
Suife, unb l^eilig toiß id^ fie l^alten, Jüie f i e ifire (Sibe — 
id^ fenne nid^t« ^dlx^ex^, — 9lodö gmeifelft bu? 3lod) 
fein freubige^ Srröten auf ben SBangen meiner fd^öncn 
®ema£)Iin? ©onberbar! Sie Süge muß l^ier gangbare 25 
SMnge fein, toenn bie SBa£)rf)eit fo loenig ©tauben finbet. 
3f)r mißtraut meinen S3Borten? ®o glaubt biefem fd)rift= 

lid^en 3^ngni^. ((Sr »trft gulfen ben SÖTief on ben SWorfd&oU au.) 
Sutfe (fd^Ittfit il^n au«einanber unb finft Idc^enbla^ nieber). 
äßiHer (obne ba« ju benterfcn, jum SWaior). SBaö foH ba^ be* 30 

beuten, S3aron? 3d^ berftefie Sie nid^t. 
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f^erbhtanb (füM t^ iu guifen ^). !Defto beffer fyd mid^ 
b i c f c Dcrftanbcn! 
SKtÖcr (fftttt an i^ niebCT). O ®ott! meitte loci^ter! 
Scrbinanb, »leid^ toie ber Job! — ^etjt erft gcföHt 
5 fic mir, bcinc Jod^tcr! ®o fd^ön toar ftc nie, bie fromme, 

rcd^tfc^affne Xodjitv — mit biefem 2ü6)mqt\x6)t 3)er 

Cbcm be^ SBeltöerid^t«, ber ben gimi^ Don jeber ?üöe 
ftreift, \)at jcfet bic ©d^minfe öerblafcn, toomit bie loufenb* 
fünfticrin aud^ bie Stiöcl be^ Sid^t^ J^intergcmöen l^at» — 
lo e« ift i^r fd^önftc« ©efid^t! g« ift i^r e r ft c « ft) a 1& ^ 
r e ^ ®cfid)t! ?a6 mid^ e^ füffen. («c »iu «tf ite juge^.) 

SKtHcr, 3urüdt! SBcg! ©reife nid^t an ba« SSater* 

f)cxi, ifnabe! SSor bcinen Sicbfofungcn tonnV ii) fic nid^t 

ben)alf)ren, aber id^ fann e^ Dor beinen 9)H6^anbIunöen* 

15 SetWnanb. 3Ba« millft bu, ©raufopf? mt bir l^ab' 

id) nid)tö gu fc^affen. SBenge bid^ ja nid^t in ein ©piel, 

ba^ fo offenbar berloren ift — ober bift bu aud^ öieKeid^t 

flüger, ate id^ bir gugetraut l^abe? §aft bu bie SBei^l^eit 

beincr fed^jig ^cti^re gu ben 93ulf)Ifd^aften beiner S^od^ter 

20 ö^borgt unb bie^ e^rlüürbiöe §aar mit bem ©etoerb' 

einc^ Äuppler^ öcfd^änbet? — O, menn baö nid^t ift, 

unölüdflid^er alter SJJann, lege bid^ nieber unb ftirb. — 

9lod^ ift e« 3^it, ^oä) fannft bu in bem füfeen 2:aumel 

entfd^Iafen: 3d^ toar ein 0lüdfIid)er 3Sater! — einen Slugen* 

25 blidf fpäter, unb bu fd^Icubcrft bie giftige 9fatter ifirer l^öl^ 

Iifd)en Heimat su, berflud)ft baö ©efd^enf unb ben ®cber 

unb föl^rft mit ber ©otte^Iäfterung in bie ®rube, (Su suifen.) 

©prid^, Unglildtfcliöe! ©d^ricbft bu biefen 93rief? 

äWittcr (»amenb m ?uifen). Um ©otte^ toiKeu, 2^od^ter! 

30 SSergiö nid&t! SScrgif; md)t! 

ßuifc. D bicfer 33ricf, mein S3ater — 
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t^erbtnanb. !Da6 er in btc unrcd^tcn §önbc fiel? — 
©cpricfcn fei mir bcr 3iiföH, er ^at grögcrc Xattn gctan^ 
ate bic nügclnbc 25cmunft, unb toirb bcffcr bcftc^n an {c* 
ncm Jag, alö bcr SBii^ aKcr SBcifcn — cSiifciH/ fctö^ i^? — 
O, bic SSorfc^ung ift babci, tocnn ©pcrlingc fallen, n)arum s 
nid^t, ft)o ein Jcufcl cntlarbt n)erben foß? — Slnttoort n)iÖ 
id&! — ©d^ricbft bu bicfcn 93rief? 

äRiKer (fatwart« «u t^r mit «efc^toönm«). ©tanbl^ttf t ! ©tanb* 
I)aft, meine S^od^tcr! 9iur nod^ ba^ einzige 3 a , unb aßc^ 
ift übcrlüunbcn, lo 

5?crbtnanb, Suftig! Suftig! Slud^ bcr SSatcr bc^ 
trogen! 3Ittc^ betrogen! 9htn ficl^, toxt fic baftcl^t, bic 
©d^änblid^c, unb fclbft i^rc S^M^ ^'^^ ^^^er leisten 8ügc 
ben ®ef)orfam auffünbigt! ©d^n)örc bei ®ott! bei bem 
fürd^terlid^ lüal^ren! ©d^riebft bu biefen ©rief? > 15 

Suif C (nad^ einem qualDoSen ^am^f, toorin fte burd^ Sölidt mit il^m 
»ater ßefprod&en W, feft unb entfd&dbenb). ^ä) fd^ricb il)n* 

f^erbinanb (biabt tx\^rodm fteben). ?uife — ?iein! ®o tüat)x 
meine ©eele lebt! bu lügft» — 2lu(^ bie Unfd^ulb befennt ftd^ 
auf ber golterbanf gu greöeln, bie fie nie beging — ^ä) 20 
fragte ^u l^eftig — nid^t toal^r, Suife? — !Du befannteft 
nur, toeil iä) gu l^eftig fragte? 

Sutfc. Sä) befannte, toa^ toat)x ift! 

f^etbinanb. 9?ein, fag' iä)\ 9?eln! 9?ein! 3)u fd^riebft 
nid)t, @6 ift beine §anb gar nid^t — Unb toäre fie^g, 25 
toarum foKten ^anbfd^riften fd^toerer nad^jumac^en fein, 
afe C^ergen p berberben? — Dtebe mir tüaf)r, Suife — ober 
nein, nein, tu^ e^ nid^t, bu fönnteft {a fagen, unb id^ toär' 
üerloren. — Sine ?üge, ?uife! eine ?üge! — O, toenn bu 
ieijt eine tüüfeteft, mir f)intT)ärfcft mit ber offenen (gitgel* 30 
micne, nur mein Ol^r, nur mein Slug' übcrrebetcft, biefe^ 
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^cr^ auä) nod^ fo abfd^cuKd^ töufd&tcft — O ?uifc! tlllc 
SBa^rl^cit möd^tc bann mit b i c f c m ^auä) au^ bcr 
©d^öpfunö lüanbcm unb bic gute ©ad^c il^rcn ftarrcn §ate 
t)on nun an ju einem l^öfifd^^n SücEIinö beugen! (awt 

* 5 fc^uem, bebenbem SCon.) ©(^riebft bu biefCU ©rief? 

Sutfe. 93ei ®ott! Sei bem fürd^terlid^ tOQi)xml 3a! 

f^etbinanb (nad^ aner $aufe, im 9u«bru(I ht9 tiefften ©d^tnerjen«)* 

SBeib! SSäeibl — S)a« ®eMt, mit bem bu i e i^ t bor mir 
ftel^ft! — teile mit biefem ©efid^t *ißarabiefe au^, bu toirft 

lo felbft im Dteid^ ber SSerbammni^ feinen Käufer ftnben* 
— SBufeteft bu, ma^ bu mir tDareft, Suife? OJ^nmöglid^! 
?lein! 2)u tüußteft nid^t, ba^ bu mir alle 6 toax\tl 
ätie«! — @« ift ein arme« beröd^tlid^eö SBort, aber bie 
(Stüigfeit l^at SDWll^e, e« gu umtüanbem; S33cltft?fteme \)ofU 

15 enben if)re Salinen barin — SHIe«! unb fo frebel^aft bamit 
gu fpielcn — O, e« ift fd^redlid^ — 

Sutfe. ®ie ^aben mein ©eftönbni«, §err bon SBalter» 
^d) i)abt rtiiä) felbft berbammt. ®e^en ©ie nun! SSer* 
laffen ®ie ein §au«, too ®ie fo unglüdflid^ maren» 

2o t^erbtnanb. ®ut! ®ut! ^ä) bin Ja mJ^ig — rufiig^ 
fagt man, ift aud^ ber fd^aubembe ©trid^ ?anbe«, n)orüber 
bie *ißeft ging — id^ bin^«* maät aniß«n ^aätbmtm,) 9iod& 
eine Sitte, ?uife — bie leiste! Tldn Äopf brennt fo fie^ 
berifd^. S^ braud^e Äüfilung. — mU\t bu mir ein ®Ia6 

25 ?imonabe gured^t mad^en? (Suife gebt ah.) 
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S)ritte ©sene 

i^binanb unb SRiHer. 

(Qeibe flehen, o^ne ein SBort su reben, einige Raufen long auf ben entgegengefe^ten 

leiten be6 ^immerd auf unb ab.) 

ältilltt (bleibt enblicb fteben unb betrad^tet ben iDZaior mit trauriger 

amene). Sicbcr Saron, fann c« ^l^rcn ®ram DicKcid&t min* 5 
bcrn, tt)ann id^ 3l^ncn gcftcl^c, baß id^ ®ic l^crjlid^ bcbaurc? 

f^erbinanb. 8a6 (Sr c^ gut fein, 9KiÖcr. (©ieber einige 
©dritte.) SWiHcr, id^ n)ci6 nur faum nod^, tt)ic id& in ©ein 
^au^ fam — toa^ toar btc SScranlaffung? 

SRiKer. SBic, $crr 9Kaior? ®ic toolltcn Ja Scftion 10 
auf bcr glötc bei mir ncl^mcn? S)a^ n)iffcn ©ic nid^t 
mcl^r? 

f^etbtnanb Wc^). 3d^ fal^ ©eine lod^tcr. (©iebemm einige 

Raufen.) Sr l^at uid^t S33ort gcl^altcn, grcunb» SBir affor* 
Werten 9? u 1^ e für meine einfamen ©tunben. Sr betrog 15 
mid^ unb öerfaufte mir ©forpionen. (Da er amaer« scmegung 
fiebt) 9iein! (Srfd^ridf nur nid^t, alter 9Kann» (®erübrt an 

feinem ^al«.) Du bift Uid^t fd^Ulbiß* 

äRilTet (bie äugen tt)ifd&enb). 3)a^ n)ei6 ber aHtoiffenbe ®ott! 

f^ttbittaub (auf« neue bin unb ber, in bttftre« ©rttbeln berfunten). 20 

©eltfam, o unbegreiftid^ feltfam fpielt ®ott mit un^. Sin 
bünnen unmerfbaren ©eilen l^önöen oft fürd^terlid^e @e= 
toid^te» — SBüßte ber SKenfd^, bafe er an b i e f e m Slpfel 
ben lob effen follte — -^um! — toü^it er ba^? (heftiger 

auf unb nieber, bann Wütti ^anb mit ftarler ^etvegung faffenb.) 3)?ann! 25 

id^ begal^Ie bir bein bifed^en glöte gu teuer unb bu 

getoinnft nid^t einmal — aud^ bu berlierft — öerlierft 
öielleid^t alte^» (®epre6t »on ibm toeggebcnb.) Unglüdffeüöe^ 
glötenfpiel, ba^ mir nie i)^tU eiu^attew \^toy.. 
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^Xtitt (fu*t fdne Seü^run« gu bcrberßen). ^ic ?imonabc bleibt 

aud^ gar ju lang aufecn, 3<^ beute, iä) febe nad^, toenn ©ic 
Titir'ö nicbt für übel nebmen — 

JJerbinanb, 6ö eilt nid^t, lieber SJJitler (»or fi($ ^n mur- 

5 tneinb) — guTttal für beu SSttter nid^t» — 93Ieib' @r nur — 

SBag i)aW id& bod^ fragcu tüolleu? — 3a! — 3ft ?uife 

©eiuc ciusige Joc^ter? ©ouft bctt Sr feine Äiuber ntebr? 

SKitter (»arm), ^abt fonft fein^ mebr, 33aron — 
tüüufd^^ mir aud^ feiu6 ntebr* S)a^ SKöbel ift juft fo red^t^ 
lo mein ganseö SJatcrbcr^ cinguftedfen — \)aV meine gan^e 
33arfd&aft t)on Siebe an ber Jod^ter fd^on sugefet^t» 

ffetbinanb aeme erfd&üttert). §a! ®eb' Sr bod& 

lieber nad& bem jtranf, guter SWiKer. {mun ^m ab,) 
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f^etbiitaitb adeitu 

15 !Da^ einsige Äinb! — gübift bu ba^, Wörbcx? S)a^ 
einaige! SBörber! börft bu, ba^ einzige? — Unb ber 9)?ann 
f)at auf ber großen S33clt ©otte^ nic^t^, ate fein Qnftrument 
unb ba« einzige — 2)u toxü\V^ ü)m rauben? — 9?auben? 
— Dtaubcn bcn leisten 9?otpfenning einem Settier? 3)ie 

2o ÄrüdEe ^erbrod^en bor bie güfee tocrfen bem Sabmen? SBie? 

^aV vä) auä) 93ruft für ba^? Unb tocnn er nun 

beimeilt unb nid^t erwarten fann, bie gange ©umme feiner 
greuben bom ©efid^t biefer Jod^ter bcninter gu gäblen, unb 
bereintritt unb fie balicgt, bie 33Iume — loclf — tot — 

25 gertreten, muttoißig — bie lefetc, einzige, unüberfd^toenglidöe 
Hoffnung — §a! unb er baftebt bor ibr, unb baftcbt unb 
ibm bie gange 9iatur bm lebenbigen Obem anbält unb 
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fein crftarrtcr Slidt bic cntböifcrtc Uncnblid^fcit frud)tIo6 
burd^tDanbcrt, ®ott fud^t unb ®ott ntd^t mel^r finbcn fann 

unb leerer surüdtfoTnntt ®ott! ®ott! Slber auc^ 

mein 25ater l^at biefen einzigen ©ol^n — ben einzigen 
©ol^n, boä) nid^t ben einzigen 9?eid^tum» — mad) einer luaufe.) 5 
Dod^ tüie? lüa^ berlicrt er benn? !5)a^ SKöbd^en, bem bie 
j^eiligften ®efül^Ie ber Siebe nur puppen maren, tDirb e^ 
ben SSater glüdflid^ mad^en fönnen? — @^ toirb nid^t! S^ 
toirb nid^t! Unb id^ berbiene nod^ S)anf, baß id^ bie 9tatter 
gertrete, el^e fie aud& nod& ben SSater bermunbet 10 
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SRiOer, ber aurüdlotnmt, unb t^erbbianb* 

äniKet. ®Ieid^ foKen ©ie bebient fein, SSaron» ®rau* 
6en fii^t ba^ arme 2)inö unb tüiß fid^ gu lobe tt)einen» 
©ie tüirb Sinnen mit ber Simonabe aud^ Irönen gu trinfen 
geben* 15 

f^erbtnanb. Unb n)ol^I, toenn'^ nur Jrönen n)ären! — 
— 335eU tüir borl^in öon ber Tiu\xl fprad^en, 9)?iIIer — (rine 
«örfe jie^enb) id^ bin uod^ ©ein ©d^ulbner» 

miUtt. SBie? SBa«? ®e]&en ©ie mir, Saron! 8330:= 
für l^alten ©ie mid^? S)a^ ftel^t ja in guter §anb» Jun 20 
©ie mir bod^ ben ©d^impf nid^t an, unb finb toir ja, toiK'^ 
®ott, nid^t ba^ lefete 9KaI beieinanber, 

t^erbinanb* SBer fann ba^ njiffen? 9?el^m' @r nur* 
@6 ift für 2^h^n unb ©tcrben* 

WUtt (ittd&enb). O be^toegen, Saron! Sluf ben galt, 25 
benF id^, fann man^^ magen bei ^l^nen* 

f^erbinanb* Tlan toagte toixtlii) — §at @r nie (^et^ört, 
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ba6 Sünölinfic öefaKcn finb — Tlübä^m unb ^ünölinge, 
bic ^'inbcr bcr Hoffnung, bic ?uftfd^Iöffcr betrogener SSöter 

— SBaö SBurm unb Sllter mä)t tun, fann oft ein Donner» 
fd^Iag au^rid^ten — %ui) ©eine Suife ift nid^t unfterblid^» 

5 SWitter. 3(^ ^ab^te t)on ®ott. 

f^erbinanb. ^ör' Sr — xä) fag' Sl^nt, fte ift nid^t un* 
fterbUd^. J)iefe Jod^ter ift ©ein Slugapfel Sr \)at fid^ 
mit §er3 unb ©cd' an bicfe Jod^ter gel^önöt. ©ei Sr öor* 
fid^tig, SKiller. 9tur ein öergtüeifelter ©pieler fefet alle« 
lo auf einen einzigen SBurf, Sinen SBagl^ate nennt man 
ben 5laufmann, ber auf ein ©d^iff fein gange« SSermögen 

labet. — §ör' @r, benf ' @r ber S33amung nad^. aber 

n)arum nimmt @r ©ein ®elb nid^t? 
mUtt. 3Ba«, §err? S)ie gange aümöd^tige Sörfe? 
15 9Bof)in benfen (guer @naben? 

5?erbtnanb, 2luf meine ©d^ulbigfeit — !Da! ((Sr »irft 

ben SBeutel auf ben Xm, bog ©olbftudfe ^rau«faaen.) ^6) tatin httt 

Ouart nid^t eine ßloigfeit fo l^alten. 
SRtöer (beftürat). S33aö beim großen ®ott? S)a« Rang 

20 nid^t iüie ©ilbcrgelb! (©c tritt jum Xm unb ruft mit entfern.) 

SBie, um alter §immel toißen, S3aron? 33aron?- SBo 
finb ©ie? 3[Ba« treiben ©ie, 93aron? S)a^ nenn' xä) mir 
3erftreuung! camt gufammenöefd&iaßenen ^önben.) §ier liegt ia 

— ober bin id^ berl^ejt, ober — ®ott berbamm' mid^! 53a 
25 g r e i f Md^ ja ba^ bau, gelbe, Icibl^afte ®otte«goIb 

9lein, ©atana^! Du foKft mid^ nid^t baran friegen! 

fferbinanb, §at Sr Sitten ober 9?euen getrunfen^ 
gWitter? 

äWitter (ötob). Donner unb SBetter! Da fd^auen ©ie 
30 nur f)in\ — ®oIb! 

ff erbtnanb, Unb loa« nun toeiter? 
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SRillet* 3n« genfer« Spornen — td& fafle — td& bitte 
®ie um ©ottc« ßl^rifti toillcn — ®oIb! 
i^bittanb. 3)a« ift nun freiließ cttoa^ SKerfmürbiöc^» 

ältilltt inaäf einiflem ©tiUfc^tDelgen au i^ sel^b, mit (2hnpfinbunQ). 

©näbtgcr §ctr, id^ bin ein fd&Iid&tcr, gcrabcr SKann — s 
tDcnn ® ic mid^ cttoa gu einem Subenftüdt anfpannen n)otten 
— benn fo öiel ®elb lögt fid^, toeife ®ott, nid^t mit ettoaö 
®utem derbienen. 

Serblnanb ibtmt). ©et (Sr ganj getroft^ lieber SKitter» 
Da« ®elb l^at (£r längft öerbient^ unb ®ott betoabre mid^, lo 
baß id^ mid& mit ©einem guten ®en)iffen bafür begabft 
mad^en foHte» 

äRiKet (iDie ein ^(dhnan in Me ^ö^ ftirinsenb). äßeiu alfo! 

aWein! SWit be« guten ®otte« SBiffen unb SBillen, mein! 

maäi Uc JCüre faufenb, Wreienb.) SBeib! lod^tet! SSiftOtia! 15 

§erbeil c3«rücnommenb.) aber bu lieber ^immel! n)ie 
fomm' id^ benn fo auf einmal gu bem gangen graufamen 
SReid&tum? SBie öerbien' id^ ibn? lobn' id^ ibn? $e? 
f^erbinanb. 5ßid&t mit ©einen 9Kufif ftunben, 9)?iKer — 

9Kit bem ®elb bi^r begabr id& ^1)m, (»on ©d&ouern erarlffen ^ait 2o 
er inne) btiQ!S)V H) Sb^ ("«* «^n« ^»«f« "ti* ffie^mut) beU brei* 

monatlangen glüdtlid^en Jraum Don ©einer lod^ter* 

SRilfer mt feine ^anb, bie er ftar« brüdt). ®näbiger §err! 
S33ärcn ©ie ein fd^Ied&ter, geringer Sürger^mann — (rafd&) 
unb mein 9KäbeI liebte ©ie nid^t — erfted^en tooUV W^, 25 

ba« ältäbel! (SBUber beim ®elb. barauf nieberfief^Ioflen.) Slber ba 

bab' id^ ia nun alle« unb ©ie nid^t«, unb ba tütxV i^ nun 
ba« gange ®aubium toieber berau«bled^en muffen? §e? 

f^etbinanb* Sag Sr fid& ba« nid^t anfed^ten, fjreunb — 
3d^ reife ab, unb in bem 8anb, tt)o Id) mid^ gu fetten gebenfe, 30 
gelten bie ©tempel nid&t 
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ämllct (unterbeffen mit unt>ern)(mbten Sdtgen auf ha9 ®oIb ^nfle^tet, 

»Ott (gntgüdunö). S3Icibt'« alfo mein? 33Icibt'«? — Slbcr ba« 
tut mir nur Icib, baß ®ic bcrrcifcn* — Unb tüotf, toa^ i^ 
icfet auftreten tDiß! SBie id) bie Sadfen jei^t boß nel^men 

5 tüiß! m fe^t ben ^ut auf unb [(Riefet burd& ba« 3ltntner.) Uub auf bcm 

aWarft toiU id) meine SBufifftunben geben unb ybimtxo 
fünfe 2)reiföni0 raud&en, unb n)enn id^ tDieber auf ben 3)rci* 
bafeenplafe fitje, foß mid^ ber jteufel Idolen, mm fort.) 
5?etbtnanb. 93Ieib' @r! ©d&tüeig' @r! unb ftreid^^ 
lo (gr ©ein ®elb ein! (g^ad&btüdK«.) 9iur biefen Slbenb nod^ 
fd^tüeiö' @r unb qtV (gr, mir ju ©efaßen, bon nun an feine 
SKufifftunbcn mefir, 

WHUtt (nod^ ^i<}i0er unb i^n ffoxt an bn 1393efte faffenb, boH inniger 

Sreube). Uub, §err! meine Jod^ter! o^n »leb« io«iaffenb.) ®elb 
15 mad^t ben 9Kann nid^t — ®elb nid^t — 3d^ l^abe if artoffcin 
ÖCßeffen ober ein tüilbe^ ^ul^n; fatt ift fatt, unb biefer 9?odE 
ba ift etDiß gut, tt)enn ®otte^ liebe ©onne nid^t burd^ ben 
ärmel fd^eint, — gür mid& ift ba^ *ißlunber — Slber bem 
ajJöbel foß ber ©egen befommen; n)a^ iä) i^x nur an hm 
20 Slugen abfcficn fann, foß fie ^aben — 

5?etbtnanb (faat rafd& ein), ©tiße, ftiße — 
SDMHer (immer feuriger). Uub fofl mir grau^öfifd^ lernen 
au^ bem gunbament, unb SKcnuettangen unb ©ingen, 
bafe man'^ in ben ^^itungen lefcn fofl; unb eine ©aube foß 
25 fie tragen, tt)ie bie ^ofrat^töd^ter, unb einen Äibebarri, 
tt)ie fie'6 l^cißcn, unb Don ber ©eiger^tod^ter fofl man rcben 
auf t)icr SKcilcn todt — 

l^etbtnanb (ergraft feine ^anb mit ber fc^recflid^ften ^Semegunfi). 

5«id^tö mef)r! 5«id^t« mel&r! Um ®otte« toiflen, fd^toeig' 
30 (gr ftifl! yinx nod^ I) e u t e fd&n)eig' gr ftifl! S)a« fei 
ber einzige T)ant, ben id^ don 3^m fobre. 
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Seelüfte ©sene 

Sttife, mit ber Simonabe, unb bie SJorigett. 

SutfC (mit rotfien>einten klugen unb aittember Stimme, inbem fie bem 
SWaior ba« ®Io« auf einem XeOer bringt). ©tC bcfcl^Icn, tDCtlll ftC 

nid^t ftarf öcnug i% 

f^etbittdttb (nimmt ba« ®la9, fe^t t9 nieber unb brel^t ft($ raf($ gegen 5 

amoern). O, bcinaf)c ij'&W i(i) ba^ dctöeffcn! — 3)arf iä) 
S\)n um cttüa^ bitten, lieber SWißer? $Biß Sr mir einen 
fleincn ©efaßen tun? 
mUtt. Xaufenb für einen! 2Ba^ befel^Ien — — 
f^etbinanb. 9)?an toirb mid^ bei ber lafel ertüarten* lo 
3um Uuölüdf fyiV iä) eine fefir böfe ?aune. @6 ift mir 
gans unmöölic^, unter SKenfd^en ju gcl^n» — SBiß @r einen 
®anö tun gu meinem SSater unb mid^ entfd^ulbigen? 

2utfe (erfd&ri(ft unb fttUt fd&nett ein). S)en ©aUß faUU ja id^ tUU» 

aMißcr. 3um ^röfibenten? 15 

5?etbinanb. 9lid^t gu il^m felbft» Sr übergibt ©einen 
äuftrag in ber ©arberobe einem Äammerbiener» — S^ 
©einer Segitimation ift l^icr meine ]Xf)x. — 3d^ bin nod^ ba, 
toenn er iüieber fommt. — Sr toartet auf Slnttüort. 

Suife (febr ttngftttc^). Äauu iä) benn ba^ nid^t aud^ be^ 20 
forgen? 

f^etbtnanb (au gmaern, ber eben fort tt)«o. §alt, uub uod^ 
tttüa^l §ier ift ein S3rief an meinen SSater, ber biefen 
Slbenb an rtiiä) eingefd^Ioffen fom — Dießeid^t bringenbe 
©efd^äfte — @g gel^t in einer SSefteßung l^in — 25 

SWißer. ©d^on gut, Saron! 

Suife (bangt ft* an ibn, in ber entfefeli^ften ©angigfeit). Slber, mein 

SBater, bie^ aße^ fönnf id^ ja red^t gut be<;ot<ijt^5.. 
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mUct. Du bift aMcin, unb c^ ift finftrc Sflciä)t, meine 

f^erbinanb* Sendete beinern SSater, ?uife! m&^ttnh um, 

txiB fle Maern mit bem 8U^t begleitet, tritt er sunt S£if(b unb uHrft OJHft in 

5 bo« ®ia« simonabe.) Qal ®ie foß btan! ®tc foH! !5)ie obem 
aWäd^te nidten mir il^r fd^recflid^c^ 3 a l^erunter, bie {Rad^e 
be^ ^immete unterfd&reibt, il^r guter ©ngel läßt fie 
f al)ren — 

Siebente Sjene 

f^etbinaitb unb Suife 

lo @ie lomntt lanfifam mit bem Sid^te gurücT, fe^t e6 nieber unb fteHt ftc^ auf bie 
entgegenfieTe^te ©eite bom Tlaiov, ba« &t\i(f)t auf ben $3oben geTc^Iagen» unb nur 
Sumeilen furd^tfam unb Derftoblen nad^ ibm berüberfd^ielenb. (Er ftebt auf ber 

anbem @eite unb ftebt ftarr Dor fic^ binaud* 

(ßto^t» ©tiUfd^tteigen, bo« biefen Siuftritt anfttubigen mu6.) 

15 ßuife, SBoßen ®ie mid^ affompaönieren, $err t)on 
SBalter, fo mad^' id^ einen ©ang auf bem gortepiono. (@ie 

öffnet ben ^ontalon.) 

(Serbinanb gibt ibr Mne 9ntn)ort $aufe.) 

ßuife, ®ie finb mir aud^ nod^ Dtebond^e auf bem ©d^ad^* 
2o brctt fd^ulbig* SBoßen iüir eine Partie, §err don SBalter? 

((Sine neue $aufe.) 

ßutfe. §crr Don SBaltcr, bie S3rieftafd^e, bie id^ 3^nen 
einmal gu ftidfen öcrfprod&cn — id^ 'f)abt fie angefangen^ — 
SBoHcn ®ie ha^ 2)effin nid^t befefien? 

25 (SCBieber eine $aufe.) 

ßuif e. O, xä) bin fcl^r elenb ! 

f^erbtnanb (in ber bi«berigen ©tellung). ®a^ fönute tt)Oi)X 

fein. 
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Sttlfe» aWcinc ©d&ulb tft c^ ntd^t, $crr don SBaltcr^ 
ba6 ©ic fo fd^Icd^t untcrl^altcn n)crbcn* 

f^erbtttanb (lad^t bdatisenb bor {!(b bin). ^DetiTi n)a^ lannft bu 
für meine blöbe SSefd^eibenl^eit? 

ßuife- 36) i)aV e^ ja tool^l getDußt, bafe tt)tr jei^t ntd^t s 
iufammen taugen. ^6) erfd^raf aud^ ßlcid^, iä) befenne e«^ 
ate ®ie meinen SSater derfd^idtten. — §err öon SBalter, id^ 
öermute, biefcr Slugenblidf toirb un6 beib:n gleid) unerträö^* 
lid^ fein — SBenn ®ie mir'^ erlauben tooKen, fo gel^' id& 
unb bitte einige üon meinen Sefannten l^er. . lo 

f^erbinanb. O ja bod&, ba^ tu\ 3d& toitt aud^ gleid^ 
gel^n unb öon ben meinigen bitten. 

2ttlfe (liebt ibn fttt^b ttti). §err öon SBalter? 

f^etbinanb (febt bÄmiw). Sei meiner Sl^re! ber gefd^ei^ 
tefte ßinfaß, ben ein 9Kenfd& in biefer ?age nur l^aben fann» 15 
SBir mad^en au^ biefem öerbrießlid^en S)uett eine ?uftbar* 
feit unb röd^en un^ mit ^ilfe getoiffer ©alanterien an ben 
©rißen ber Siebe. 

ßuife. ®ie finb aufgeräumt, §err öon SBalter. 

f^erbinanb. ©ans aufeerorbentlid^, um bie Änaben auf 20 
bem SWarft l^inter mir l^er p jagen! Stein! in SBafir^eit^ 
?uife! bein Seifpiel befel^rt mid^ — bu foHft meine gel^rerin 
fein. loren finb^^, bie öon etoiger Siebe fd^tüatjen. dtüu 
ge« Sinerlei n)iberftef)t, SSerönberung nur ift ba« ©alj be« 
SSergnügen«. — Xopp, Suife! 3d^ bin babei — mx l^üp^ 25 
fen öon 9toman gu 9?omane, toälgen un^ don ©d^Iamme gu 
©d^Iamm* — bu bal^in — iä) bort^in — 25ieKcid^t, baß 
meine derlorene 9?uf)e fid^ in einem Sorbeß toieber finben 
fäßt — dießeid^t, bag tt)ir bann nad^ bem luftigen S33ettlauf, 
gtoei mobembe ©erippe, mit ber angene^mften Überrafd^ung 30 
don ber SEBelt gum gtoeitenmal aiifeinanber ftoßen, bafe mir 
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un« ba an bem öemcinfd^aftltd^en gatniliensug, ben fein 
Äinb bicfcr SKuttcr bcrienönet; toit in Äontöbien toithtt 
erfenncn, baß Stcl unb ©d^ant nod^ eine Harmonie öeran- 
ftaltcn, bie ber gärtlid^ften Siebe unmöglid^ ö^^^f^^ '^% 
5 2mfe, O Süngling! 3ünölinö,! Unglürflic^ bift bu 
fd^on; iüißft bu e^ aud^ nod^ öerbienen? 

f^etbinanb (erörlmmt burdö ble S&W murmelnb). Unölüdfüd^ 

bin id^? S33er \)at bir baö gefagt? S33eib, bu bift gu fd^Icd^t^ 
um felbft 3U empfinben — toomit fannft bu eine^ anbem 

lo Srnpfinbungen mögen? — Unglüdflid^, fagte fie? — §a! bie^ 
feö S33ort fönnte meine SBut au^ bem ©rabe rufen! — 
Unglüdflid^ mufet' id^ merben, ba^ tüußtc fie. Job unb 25er* 
bammniö! baö tüufete fie, unb f)at mid^ bennod^ Verraten* 
— ©ie^e, ©d^Iangc! 35a^ tüar ber einzige %kd ber 25er* 

15 gebung — bcine Slu^fage brid^t bir ben ©ate. — S3i^ jetjt 
fonnt^ id^ beinen grcöel mit beiner Sinfalt bcfd^önigen, in 
meiner SSerad^tung tüärft bu bcinal^c meiner 9? a d& e 
entfprungen. onbem er öamg bo« ®ia« ergreift.) Sllfo leid^tfiu* 
nig toarft bu nid^t — bumm tDarft bu nid^t — bu tDarft nur 

20 ein JeufeL ((gr trtnrt.) 35ie ?imonabe ift matt tt)ie beine 
©cele — SScrfud^c! 

ßuife. O ^immeU 5Rid&t umfonft l^ab' iä) biefen 2luf* 
tritt gefürd^tet. 
f^etbtnanb (eeMeterifdö). 25erfud^e! 

25 Suife (nimmt ba« ®Ia« ettta« unniHig unb trin{t). 

f^etbinanb (menbet fid^, fobalb fie ba« O^Ia« an ben SD^unb fet}t, 
mit einer ;]Iöi}Iid^en (Srblaffung toeg unb eilt nad^ bem l^interften iCBinfel bc« 
3inimer«). 

Sutfe. 35ie ?imonabe ift gut. 

30 f^erbtnanb (o^ne fid^ umauCe^ren, bon ^auer gefcbttttelt). Sßol^l 

befomm'6! 
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ßuife inaä)btm fie e« nicberßcfc^t). £), tpCtlH ©tC MfetCTl, 

SBalter, tüic ungcl^cucr ®ic meine ©ecle beleibiöen! 
5?etbinanb, §unt! 
ßuife, S^ tütrb eine 3^it fomnten, SBalter — 

ffetbinanb (»teber bomart« !otntnenb). O! SKit ber 3 ^ i t 5 

tüären tüir fertig. 

ßuife. S33o ber l^eutige Slbenb \ä)totv auf 3f)r §erg 
fatten bürfte — 

f^etbiUdUb (fttngt an ftSrfer ju gel^n unb beunruhigter au merben, inbent 
er ©*arpe unb SDeßcn bon fHä& toirft). ®Ute Stacht, ^ettCnbienft! 10 

ßuife. 3«ein®ott! SSäie toirb 3^nen? 

f^erbiuanb. ^eiß unb enge — tt)iß mtr'^ bequemer 
mad^en. 

ßuife. Xrinfen ©ie! Xrinfen ®ie! !Der Zxant mirb 
©ie fül^Ien. is 

5?etbiuanb. J)a« tüirb er auä) gang getüiS» — S)ie 2)?ei^e 
ift 0utf)ergig — bod^! ba^ finb alle! 

ßuife (mit bem boHen 9[u«bru(f ber Siebe i^m in bie 9nne eilenb). 

!5)aö beiner Suife, gerbinanb? 

f^erbinanb (brüdt ne bon \m. gort! gort! SDiefe fanfte, 20 
fc^melgenbe Singen toeg! ^^ erliege. Äomm in beiner 
ungel^euren gurd^tbarfeit, ©d^lange, fpring an mir auf, 
SBurm! — Ärame öor mir beine gräfelid^e knoten au6, 
böume beine S33irbel gum §immel — [0 abfd^eulid^, ate bid^ 
jemate ber Slbgrunb fal^. — 5Rur feinen @ngel mel^r — nur 25 
j[e<jt feinen Sngel mel^r! — @^ ift gu fpät — id^ muß bid^ 
gertreten, toie eine Slatter, ober bergtoeifeln — (Srbarme bid^! 

ßuife. O! 3)a6 e^ fo toeit fommen mufete! 

f^erbinanb (ite bon ber eate betrod&tenb). !Diefe^ fd^öne SBerf 
be« l)immlifd&en 33ilbner^ — 2Ber fann baö glauben? — 30 

SBer foHte ba^ glauben? mve ^anh faffenb unb emporbattenb.) ^ä) 
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toiH bid^ nui^t gut $Rcbe ftcOcn, ®ott ©d&öpf er — Sttcr 

toarum benn bein ®ift in fo fd^önen ©efäfecn? Äonn 

bo« ?after in biefem milben ^hnmelftrid^ fortfontmen? — 
O, e« ift feltfom. 
5 ßuifc. 3)a« onsul^ören, unb fd^toeigen gu muffen f 
f^rbtnanb. Unb bie füge, melobifd^ ©tinnne — toie 
fann fo Diel SBol^Iflonö fomnten auö gerriffcnen ©aiten? 

(9Ht trunfetiem Um* auf i^rem 9ti6rt(f MnocUenb.) Wlt^ fo fd^Ön — fO 

öolt Sbenmafe — fo göttttd^ öoIHommen! — Überall baö 

lo SBerf feiner l^immttfd^en ©d^öferftunbe! Sei ®ott! ate 
tt)öre bie große SBelt nur entftonben, ben ©d^öpfer für biefe« 

SWcifterftüdf in Saune gu feijen! Unb nur in ber 

® e e t e foltte ®ott fid& öergriffen l^aben? 3ft e^ mdfl* 
lid^, ba6 biefe empörenbe SWifeg^öurt in bie 9latur ol^ne 

15 labcl fam? onbem er pe Wneu bcriüfet) Ober fttl) er einen 

(gngel. unter bem ajJeifeel fierborgelien unb l^alf biefem 

3rrtum in ber (£ite mit einem befto fd^Ied&teren ^er^en ab? 

ßutfe. O be« freöell^aften Sißenfinn«! Sl^e er fid^ eine 

Übereilung geftönbe, greift er lieber ben §immel an. 

20 f^erbtnanb mnt i^r ^tio uxinenb an ben ^6). 3lf>ä) einmal^ 
?uife! — 9lod^ einmal, tok am lag unfer« erften Äuffe«, 
ba bu gerbinanb ftammelteft unb ba« erfte S) u auf beine 
brennenben Sippen trat — O, eine ©aat unenblid&er, unau«* 
fpred^Iid^er greuben fd^ien in bem Sugenblidf n)ie in ber 

25 Änofpe au liegen — J)a lag bie ßtoigfeit toie ein fd&öner 
SJJaitag t)or unfern Slugen; golbne ^al^rtaufenbe f)üpften^ 

n)ie SBräute, öor unfrer ©eele öorbei. 3)a toar id^ ber 

©lüdRid&e! — O Suife! Suife! Suife! SBarum Mt bu mir 
ba« getan? 

30 Suife. Steinen ®ie, meinen ®ie, SBalter. ^I^re SBel^- 
mut n)irb geredeter gegen mid^ fein, atö 3l^re gntrüftung. 
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iJcrbinanb. SDu betrügft bxä). SDaö ftnb il&re Xxäntn 
nic^t — nic^t jener toarme, tDoHüftige Xau, ber in bie 
SBunbe ber ©eele balfanufc^ fließt unb ba^ ftarre 9tab ber 
©mpfinbung lieber in ©ang bringt. S« finb einzelne 

— falte Jropf en — baö fd^auerlid^e etoige 2tbttüof)l meiner s 

Siebe* (Sfurd^tbar^feierlid^, inbem er bie $anb auf Ibren Stop^ {titfen Utgt.) 

2:ränen um beine ©eele, Suife — Jrönen um bie ©ottl^eit, 
bie il^re6 unenblic^en SBol^ItDoHen^ l^ier berfel^Ite, bie fo mut* 
toidig um ba^ l^errlic^fte il^rer SBerte f ommt. — O, mxä) 
bauest, bie gan^e ©d^öpfung foHte ben iS^ox anlegen unb lo 
über ba^ Seifpiel betreten fein, baß in il^rer äWitte gefd^iel^t* 

— S« ift tüa^ ®emeine6, baß SKenfd^en fallen unb $ara* 
biefe verloren toerben; aber totnn bie $eft unter Snget 
tüüttt, fo rufe man Jrauer au^ burd^ bie gan^e 9iatur. 

Suifc. Jreiben ®ie mic^ nid^t auf^ öußerfte, SBalter! 15 
Sä) \)abt ©eelenftörf e fo gut toie eine — aber fie muß auf 
eine menfd^Iid^e $robe fommen. SBalter, ba« SBort nod^ 
unb bann gefd^ieben. — — (Sin entfeijlid^e^ ©d^idtfal l^at bie 
©prad^e unfrer ^er^en bertoirrt. Surft' id^ ben 9Wunb 
aüftun, SBalter, id^ f önnte bir S)inge fagen — iä) f önnte — 20 

— aber ba^ l^arte 3Ser]^ängni^ banb meine 3unge, toie 
meine Siebe, unb butben muß id^'^, njenn bu mid^ toie eine 
gemeine äWeije mißl^anbelft. 

fJcrWnanb. gü^Ift bu bid& too^I, Suife? 

Srnfc. SBop biefe grage? 25 

f^erbinanb. ©onft foHte mir'^ leib um bid& tun, toenn 
bu mit biefer Süge t)on Rinnen müßteft. 

Suifc. 3d& befd^toöre ®ie, aiBalter — 

f^erbtnanb (unter befttoen «ett>efiunfien). 9tein! 9JeinI 3u 
fatanifd^ njöre biefe 9tad^e! 9iein, ®ott betoal^re mid^! in 30 
jene SBelt l^inau^ toiK iä)'^ nid(it treiben — Suife! §a(t 
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bu bcn 9Karfd^aH ^dkbt? !Du lüirft nid^t tnel^r au^ biefem 

Suife. graöcn ©ie, toa^ ®ie tooHen. 3^ anttüortc 

nid^t^ tnetir. (©te feist fid^ nlcber.) 

s fferbtnonb (emfter). ©orgc für bcinc unfterbltd^c ®eelc, 
Suifc! — §aft bu ben SWarfd^all geliebt? !Du toirft nid^t 
Tuctir auö bicfcm ^iTnmcr öef)en» 
2utfe. 3d^ antlüortc nid^tö mcl^r. 
f^erbinanb (fäat in m^tttmn s&ttotQuuQ »or n&r nieber). Suifc! 
lo ^aft bu beu 9yjarfd)an öeliebt? Sf)e bicfcö gid^t nod^ au«- 
brennt — ftetift bu — üor ®ott! 

2utfe (fä&rt erfd^rorfen In ble ^ö^e). 3efU«! SBa6 ift bttÖ? 
Unb mir lüirb fctir übel Ceie ftnW auf ben ©effel jurüdf .) 

S^erbinanb. ©d^on? — Über eud^ SBeiber unb ba« 
15 elüiße JRötfel! 3)ie sörtlid^e 5Kert)e f)ölt greüeln feft, bie 
bie SWenfd^tieit an if)ren SBur^eln ^emaöen; ein elenber 
©ran Slrfenif lüirft fie um, 
Sutfe. @ift! ®ift! O mein Herrgott! 
fferbinonb. ©0 fürd^t' id^, S)eine Simonabe tüar in 
20 ber §ölle öetDürjt. !Du tiaft fie bem Job ^uöetrunfen» 
2utfe. ©terben! ©terben! ®ott SlßbarmJ^er^iöer! 
©ift in ber Simonabe unb fterben! — D, meiner ©eelc 
erbarme bid^, ©ott ber Srbarmer! 
fferbtnonb. S)a6 ift bie §auptfad&e. 3fd& bitt' il&n 
25 aud^ barum. 

Sutfe. Unb meine äWutter — mein SSater — §eilanb 
ber SBelt! mein armer, verlorener SSater! 3ft feine 9iet* 
tung met)r? 9Kein junöe« 2tbm — unb feine ajettung! 
Unb mufe id^ jeijt fd^on baf)in? 
30 ff erbtnonb. ^eine Dtettung, mußt jeijt fd^on bal^in — 
aber fei rut)ig. SBir mad^en bie Sfeife sufammen» 
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Suifc. gcrbinanb, and) bu! ®ift, 5^^i>in<J^i> ! 3Soii 
bir? D ©Ott, öcröife cö if)m — ®ott ber ®nabc, nimm 
bic ©ünbe üon if)m — 

JJcrbmonb. ©icl^ bu naä) b c i n e n dttä)xmn^tn — 
iä) fiird^te, ftc ftef)cn übel 5 

2utf c. gcrbinanb ! gcrbinanb ! — O — 9iun f ann id^ 
nidji mcf)r fd^lüciöcn — ber Job — ber 2^ob l^ebt aße (gibe 
auf — gerbinanb! — §tmmel unb Srbe f)at niäjt^ Un^ 
ölüdf feliöerö atö biä) — 3d^ fterbe unfd^ulbig, gerbinanb, 

S^erbinanb (erfd^wcfen). SIBa6 fagt fte ba? — @ine Sügc lo 
pflegt man bod^ fonft ntd^t auf b t e f e Steife ju nel^men? 

2uif c. ^ä) lüöe nid^t — lüöe nid^t — l^ab' nur c i n ^^ 
mal otogen mein 2tbm lang — §ul^! SBie ba^ eiö* 

falt burd^ meine Slbem fd^auert ate id^ ben SSrief 

fd^rieb an ben ^ofmarfd^aß — 15 

ffcrbtnanb. §a! biefer «rief! — ©ottlob! 3eijt W 
xä) ad meine SWannl^eit lüieber. 

SuifC (l^e 3un0e tolrb fd^merer, 11^ tS^n^a fangen an glc^terlfd^ au 

gudfen). !J)iefer 33rief — faffe bid^, ein entfei}Kd^e6 SBort p 
l^ören — meine §anb fd^rieb, toa^ mein ©ers öerbammte 20 
— bein SSater l^at if)n biftiert. 

I^ttbittatlb (ftarr unb einer SBlIbfttuIe gleich, in langer toter $aufe 
^ngemurjelt, fttHt enblic^ mie k>on einem IDonnerfc^Iae nieber). 

Suifc. O be« ffäglid^en 9Ki6öerftanb6 — gerbinanb — 
man gtoang mid^ — öergib — beine ?uife l^ötte ben Job 25 
t)orge3ogen — aber mein SSater — bie ©efal^r — fie mad^- 
ten e^ liftig. 

f^erbinanb (f*recni<$ emporaetoorfen)» ©elobct fei ©Ott! 9iod& 

fpÜf id^ ba^ ©ift nid^t. m rei&t ben ^m ^eraua.) 

Suifc (öon ©d&toÄd&e ju ©d&mäd&c finfenb), SBel^! S33a6 begiuuft 30 
bu? @6 ift bein SSater — 
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l^erbinanb (Sm au^bnuf her unbonbiefien «But). äKötbet Unb 

aWörbcrbatcr! — 9K i t muß er, bafe ber JRid&ter ber SBcft 
nur 0C0cn bctt ©d^ulbigcn rafc. mm wnou«.) 
Suifc. ©tcrbcnb bergab mein @rlöfer — ©eil über bid^ 

S unb il^n. (©le mrbt.) 

f^etbindtlb (fe^rt fd^nea um, to\xh ibre le^te fterbenbe Setteauttfi fietoo^ 
unb fttHt In ©i^mei;} auffielöft bor ber Xoten nieber.) ©alt! ©alt! 

ßntfprinöe mir nid(it, Sngel be^ ©immete! (er fast ibre 

^anb an unb UtBt fle fd^neU lieber faUen.) ^alt, falt UUb feud^tl 

lo 3l^re ©eele ift bal^in. (©f ^rinut »Heber auf.) ®ott meiner 
Suife! @nabe! ®nabe bem öerrud^teften ber SKörberl 

So n)ar if)x leijte^ &tbttl SBie rei^enb unb fd^ön aud^ 

im Seid^nam! ©er ö^^^^e SBürger ging fd^onenb über 
biefe freunblid^e SBangen l^in — S)iefe ©anftmut njar 

IS feine Sarbe — fie l^at aud^ bem Job ftanbgel^alten» mo^ 
einer ijaufe.) Slber toie? SBarum fül^r iä) nxä)t^? SBiß bic 
Äraft meiner Sfugenb mid^ retten? Unbanfbare WÜ)tl 
©a^ ift meine SWeinung nid^t. (er «reift na« bem ®iafe.) 



Se^te Sjene 

t^erbinanb. ^er $rftf{beni. Sßurm unb IBebiente, totlä^ aUt \)oU ©d^redFen 
20 in« 3immer ftttrjen; barauf VHUtt mit fßolt unb ®eHc^tdbienertt, lodd^ 

fid^ im ^interfirunb fammeln. 

^räftbent (ben «rief in ber ^anb). ©Ol^U, tOa^ ift ba^? — 

3c^ toiH bod^ nimmermef)r gtauben — 
f^erbinanb (mirft i^m ba« ®ia« »or bie (^ttBe). @o fiel^^ 
25 2Körber! 

^räfibent (taumelt hinter fic^. SKe erftarren. (Sine fc^redfbafte $aufe). 

SKein ©o{)n, toarum {)aft bu mir ba^ getan? 
f^erbinanb (obne i&n anaufeben). O ja freilid^! ^d) l^öttc 
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ben ©taatöntann crft l^ören follen, ob ber ©treid& ccaä) in 
feinen Äarten paffe? — %txn unb betDunbem^toert, ic^ ge^^ 
ftel^'^, toar bie ginte, ben SSunb unfrer ^erjen p gerreißen 
burd^ ©ferfuc^t. — S)ie SRed&nung f)atte ein äWeifter ö^* 
mad^t, aber fd^abe nur, baß bie jümenbe Siebe bem 5 
©ral^t nid^t fo gel^orfam blieb, njie beine l^ölgeme ^uppe. 

$täftbettt (fuc^t mit berbre^ten Susen im oanjen Aretd l^erum). 3ft 

l^ier niemanb, ber um einen troftlofen SSater lüeinte? 

SRiKet (Unter her ©jene rufenb). Saßt mid^ J^iueiu! Um 
®otte^ mitten ! Saßt mid&! 10 

i^erbinanb. S)aö SWöbd^en ift eine ^eilige — für f i e 
muß ein anberer redeten» (®f affnet saanern Me Züvt, her mit «oir 

unb ©erid^tdbienern l^erelnftttrjt.) 

WMtt (in ber für<$terU<$ften «ngft). WltXU Äiub! 9Kein Äiub! 

— ®ift — ®ift, fd^reit man, fei l&ier genommen njorben — 15 
aWeine Jod^terl SBo bift bu? 

I^etbinanb amvt i^n gtolfc^ ben ^raflbenten unb 8uifen« 8eid^). 

Sä) bin unfd^uIbiQ. ©anfe bie fem l^ier» 

äRittet (fttKt an l^r «u ©oben). O QfefU^! 

i^erbinanb. 3n toenig SBorten, 25ater — fie fangen an 20 
mir f oftbar gu toerben — 3fd^ bin bübifd^ um mein 2thm 
beftol^Ien, befto{)Ien burd^ ® i e» SBie iä) mit ®ott ftel^, 
Sitf re id^ — bodft ein SSöfetoid^t bin id^ niemate getoefen. 
gjJein etoige« go6 f atte, toie e^ toitt — auf © i e fatt' e^ 
nid^t. — Slber id^ l^ab' einen 9Korb begangen, (mit fur^tb« 25 
erbobener ©timme) eiueu 2Worb, beu bu mir uid^t zumuten 
njirft, allein bor ben dti(i)ttx ber SBelt J^in^ufd^Ieppen» 
geierlid^ toöts' id^ bir {)ier bie größte, größlid^fte ^älfte p; 
n)ie bu bamit gured^t fommen magft, fie{)e bu felber. C3u 
guifen ibn binfübrenb.) ^ier, Sarbar! toeibe bid^ an ber entfeij* 30 
lid^en grud^t beine^ SBiije«, auf biefe« ®e(id^t yjL ml "^fe^-- 
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Serrungen bein 3lamt gcfd^rieben, unb btc SBürgcuöcI 
toerben it)n Icfcn. — ßine ©cftalt lüie biefe sielte ben SBor* 
j^ang üon bctnetn SSette, toenn bu fd^läfft, unb gebe bir il^re 
ei^fdte §anb — @ine ©eftalt lüie biefc ftel^e bor bcincr 
5 ©eclc, tüenn bu ftirbft, unb bröngc bein leijte6 ®ebet totq 

— @ine ©eftalt lüie biefe ftel)e auf beinern ®rabe, tocnn 
bu auferftef)ft — unb neben &ott, tomn er bid^ rid^tet (Cr 

toirb o^nmttd^tifi, SBebiente l^alten ll^n.) 

^täftbtttt (eine fd^re(flid^e SBeiDcsung bed S[nn« fiefien ben ^hnind). 

lo 3Son mir nid^t, t)on mir nid^t, JRid^ter ber SBeft, fobrc 
biefe ©eelen öon b i e f e m ! (©f ue^t auf ©urm au.) 
SBurm (auffa^renb). SSou mir? 
Jßröfibent. SSerflud^ter, üon bir! 9Son bir, ©atcml — 
2)u, bu gabft ben ©d^Iangenrat — Über b i d& bie SSerant* 
15 tDortung — 3d^ toafd^e bie §änbe» 

SBurm. Übermid^? (,& \&nQt m^m m iu ta^^) Suftigl 
Suftig! ©0 tüeig id^ bod^ nun aud^, auf toa^ ärt \iä) btc 
Jeufel banfen. — Über mid^, bummer Söfetoid^t? 2Bar c« 
mein ©of)n? 9Sar i ä) bein ©ebieter? — Über mid& bie 
20 SSerantmortung? §a! bei biefem SlnblidE, ber aHe6 SWart 
in meinen ©ebeinen erf öltet! Über mid^ foH fie fommcn! 

— 3efet tu i U id^ üerloren fein, aber b u foHft e^ mit 
mir fein— Sluf! Sluf! JRuft 3«orb burd& bie ©äffen! SBcdft 
bie 3uftia auf! ©erid&töbiener, binbet mid^! gül^rt mid^ 

25 t)on Irinnen! 3d& toill ®e{)eimniffe aufbedfen, baß bencn, 

bie fie t)ören, bie §aut fd^auem foH. (mu ae^.) 

$rä{tbent mit i^n). 2)u mirft bod^ nid^t, 9iafenber? 

SBurm cnopft i^n auf bie ©d&uitern). ^ä) ^erbe, ÄamerabI 

3fd& lüerbe! — Sfafenb bin id^, baö ift toal^r — baö ift bein 

30 SBerf — fo lüill id^ auä) jefet l^anbeln toie ein SJafenber» — 

Slrm in Slrm mit bir ^um 33Iutgerüft! Slrm in 2lrm 




trbtnanb. Sagt m\(^ an biefem aitor tKT[i6<tben. — 5. tat. 
&6le Sjene. 
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mit b t r gur §öHc! ® foH mid^ Kijcin, S3ubc, mit 
b i r ücrbammt gu fein! (igt »irb abgefüM.) 

SRtKct (ber bie ganae 3eit über, ben Aopf in Suifen« <Bäio^ fiefunfen, 
in ftumment Sd^merje gelegen bot, ftebt ftell auf unb mirft bent aRaior bie Sörfe 

bor bie 5ü6c). ©iftmifd^cr! 33ct)alt bcln bcrflud^teö ®oIb! s 
— SBoßteft bu mir mein Äinb bamit ablaufen? («r ftürat 

au9 bem 3iinintr.) 

f^erbinanb (mit bred&enbet ©timme). ®el^t il^m nad^! @r 
öer^tüeifelt — S)a^ ®elb l^ier foH man il^m retten — e^ 
ift meine fürd^terM)e @rfenntlid^feit — Suife — Suife — lo 

iä) fomme 8ebt tt)of)l Saßt mid^ an biefem 

Slltar üerfd^eiben — 

$täftbettt (au« einer bumpfen ^etttubung au feinem @ol^). ®Ol^n! 

gerbinanb! ®oß fein 33IidE mel^r auf einen ^erfd^metterten 

S3ater fallen? (S)er SWaior »irb neben 8uifen niebergelaffen.) 1$ 

f^erbinanb. ®ott bem grbarmenben gei^ört biefer leiste» 

$räftbent (in ber fd^recflid^ften Oual bor i^m nieberfallenb). ®e^ 

fd^öpf unb ©d^öpfer üerlaffen mid^ — ®oH fein 33IidE mel^r 
gu meiner legten Srquidtunö fallen? 

I^etbtnanb (reid^t ibm feine fterbenbe ^anb). 20 

$räftbent (ftebt fd^nell auD. @r bergab mir! C3u ben anbem.) 

3efet euer ®efanöener! (Igr gebt ob. ®eri*tebiener folgen ibm, ber 

!Q3orl^g fftHt) 
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3^ bin ]&oIt ein plunv;^€C geraber tcutf^cr ÄcrL — Miller, io. la. 

(Sine iS^eiberfeer i\t au^ für einen ^a|)^IInieifter au fpit^ifi. — 
Miller, io. io. 

(gin fonfidjiertcr, toibriger ÄerL — Miller (of Wurm), ii. 5. 

^ann, SD^hitter— tocnn bie^c^ranfen be« Untcrf(i^ieb« einftürjen— 
toenn SWcnfd^n nur SWenfd^en finb» — Luise. 14. 4. 

2ai bo4 feigen, ob mein Slbelbrief ttiter ift, atö ber ^ii sunt unenb- 
lic^n SBeltatt? — Ferdinand. 16. 6. 

Sfltib, S^urd^t, ^ermttnfd^ung finb hit traurigen Spiegel, koorin fi(i^ 
bie ©o^eit eine« ^crrfd^er« belttd^elt. — Ferdinand. 25. 17. 

3n meinem bergen liegen atte meine SBünfd^e begraben. — Fer- 
dinand. 25. 34. 

SBenn iäf auftrete, gittert ein ^erjogtum. — President. 29. 3. 

Heftern finb fiebentaufenb ?anb«finber na^ flmerifa fort — bic 
gablcn atte«. — Kammerdiener. 34. 17. 

„®ott mit cud^, SBeib unb Äinber! — (g« leb' unfer ?anbe«öatcr — 
Km 3üngften ©erici^t finb loir loieber bal" — Kammerdiener. 

35- 39. 

Sßir tootten fel^en^ oh hit fffloht ober hit Tttn\dif)tit auf 
bem ^la^ bleiben totrb. — Ferdinand. 45. 30. 

2:eutfc5 unb öerftttnblid^. (guer (Sjaetteng fd^alten unb ttwlten im 
8anb. 2) a « ift meine ©tube. — Miller. 54. a6. 

©n ©onmot öon öorgeftcm. ^ic SWobc öom öorfgen gfal^r. — 
President (of von Kalb). 69. ao. 

aj'icin 55aterlanb ift, too mid^ ?uifc liebt. — Ferdinand. 71. «6. 

arm in arm mit b i r gum «lutgcrüftl arm in arm mit b i r 
jur ^öttel — Wurm (to the President). 136. 31. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 



acc. 


accusative 


/., //. 


line, lines 


art. 


article 


Lat. 


Latin 


«b(c). 


©anb,©änbe, volume(s) 


lit. 


literally 


cf. 


compare, see 


m. 


masculine 


colloq. 


coUoquial 


ifi^G Middle High Ger- 


dat. 


dative 




man (i 100-1500) 


def. 


definite 




(cf .Thomas's Gram. 


demon. 


demonstrative 




§ 220) 


dep. 


dependent 


n. 


neuter 


b.Ji. 


bad \)ti^i, that is 


N. 


note 


dial. 


dialectic 


NHG New High German 


dimin. 


diminutive 




(1500- ) 


DNL 


Kürschner 's Deutsche 


OHG 


Old High German 




National-Littera- 




( -iioo) 




tur 


P- 


page 


ed. 


edited by 


pass. 


passive 


e.g. 


*exempli gratia,' for 


pers. 


person. 




example 


pl. 


plural 


Eng. 


English 


poss. 


possessive 


esp. 


especially 


ppl. 


participle 


f.I' 


and the foUowing 


pref. 


prefix 




line(s) or page(s) 


pret. 


preterit tense 


fig- 


figurativcly 


pron. 


pronoun or pro- 


Fr. 


French 




nounce 


gen. 


genitive 


refl. 


reflexive 


Ger. 


German 


rel. 


relative 


Gram. 


Grammar 


Repr. 


reprint 


^eraudgeg 


. j^crau^öcßcö^'i/ edited 


resp. 


respectively 


ibid. 


'ibidem/ in the same 


sc. 


* scilicet,' namely, 




work 




supply 


i.e. 


*id est,' that is (to 


sing. 


Singular 




say) 


SG 


South German 


imper. 


imperative 


supra 


(Lat.), above 


impers. 


impersonal 


s.v. 


*sub voce,' (Lat.), 


indic. 


indicative 




under the v/ord 


infra 


(Lat.), below 


Swah. 


Swabian (dialect) 


insep. 


inseparable 


transl. 


. translate 


inlerrog. 


interrogative 


ufto. 


unb f tocltcr, or u.f .to.. 


Introd. 


Introduction 




et cetera, etc. 


iron. 


ironical(ly) 


mh. 


mmtxhnd) 


Ital. 


Italian 
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NOTES AND COMMENT 

The heavy figiires indicate the pages, the light figures the lines, of the tezt. 
For explanation of abbreviations, see opposite page. An index of archaic and 
dialectic forms, foreign words, Idioms and colloquialisms, and of the authors and 
works cited will be found at the end of the Notes. Critical Comment on the 
main divisions of the action (e.g. Act. I, Scenes 1-4 and Scenes 5-7, U. 1-3 
and 4-7) follows the Notes on the corresponding portions of the text. The 
titles of works referred to by the author's name are given in the Bibliography 
(see Appendix C). 

DRAMATIS PERSON.E 

$räftbettt öun SBalter, President of the Ministry, Premier. 
Aged 50 (cf. 26. 16). He is the administrative head of the 
government and bis power is practically absolute as long as 
he retains the favor of the Prince; cf. Introd., p. xlvi f. In the 
character of his regime and in the manner of his accession to 
power the president resembles a notorious prime minister of 
Württemberg; cf. Introd., p. Ixv f. The country mied by 
this "German Prince" is nowhere explicitly stated, but many 
incidents of the play make it easy to identify; cf. Introd., 
p. xcvi. The fact that the ruler is often called "the Duke" 
(cf. N. 19. 25) aids in this identification. 

t^etbinanb, aged 20 (cf. 25. 7). 

^ofniatjä)aU, a high official of the court, charged with the 
supervision of ceremonies, the regulation of court etiquette, 
etc., a chamherlain. In the time of Charlemagne the marah- 
Scale was 'master of the horse,' as the title indicates (with the 
OHG words cf. 9Kö()rc, ^6)a\t). From the Mid. Latin equiv. 
comes Stabuli came Fr. connetable, 'constable,* which under- 
went an analogous change of meaning. Cf. Kluge, Etymolog. 
Wörterbuch, 

2(1^^ ^xl^oth, perhaps a title assumed when she became the 
Prince's mistress (gaöorltin). Her age is 23 (cf. 41. 23, 42. s, 
105. 8). Her present first name is *Emilie' (42. 28, 102. 20). 
When she leaves the court she signs herseif 'Johanna (Jane) 
Norfolk,* which was probably her family name (cf. 41. 16 f.). 
— Pronounce ?abi) as in English. 
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WXitt, aged 60 (cf. 72. i6). — Btahtnmfitant,mefnber (or 
leader) of the city orchestra. He is variously referred to as 
SWufifant (62. 18, 68. 29), SWufihi« (17. »6, 63. 1), SOhififmeiftcr 
(17. 27), ©ciger (64. 21, 70. 21). He calls himself a O^eiger 
(3. 18), fiddlcTy also a ÄapcHntciftcr (10. 10), orchestral leader, 
conductor. Besides the violin he plays at least the Violoncello 
(3. 2, 8. 25), the flute (119. n) and the lute (113. 27). — Stvmft^ 
Pfeifer, an honorary title formerly applied to a professional 
musician in the Service of the city. 

Suife, aged 16 (cf. 95. x8); more exactly, in her seventeenth 
year. 

ACT I. SCENE I 

For the events leading up to the action of the play and a critical anab^ by 
•cenes of Plot and Structure, see Introduction, p. xxv ff. 

The time is early morning in February (cf. Notes 65. 9, 
123. 2z). Miller and his wife have been talking of the atten- 
tions which their daughter Luise, who has gone to mass, is 
receiving from Major von Walter. Miller has made up his 
mind that they must cease. 

3. 5. tommt \n2 @(ef4rei, will he the talk of the town, 

6. tohh t^cttuftn, will get a bad name. 

7. i4 lotete . . . aui9, b. 1^. td^ Derbtete Ü^m mein $aud. 

12. JBDlftbel, familiär for SD^ttbd^en; originally South German. 

14. (0'ram nel^mett, to take to taskj he strict with; cöram (Lat.)*, 
'face to face.' 

15. auftrumpfen, lit. 'to play a trump' (at cards); hence, 
familiarly, to speak plaitdy or hluntly, to give a piece of one*s 
mind. 

16. ftedfen, to inform (secretly), to give one a hint; cf. (^tecf* 
brief, * Warrant of arrest.* 

17. bringt' 1^ mit einem SBifd^et %\navL^, fontntt mit einem 55er« 
toei« baDon (Bellermann), will get of with a blowing-up. SBifci^er 
or ^ludpufeer is coUoq. for SSermel«, *reprimand'; both words 
designate the *sponge* or *wiper' with which a cannon is 
cleaned after discharge or the man who uses it. Probably 
the coUoquialism had its origin in military slang. Cf. Eng. 
wipe, *blow, cut.* — ha^ muff id^ toiffen, / know well enough. 

20. anl^aben, do {anything) to. 
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21. S4o(a'rett, SOhtfiffc^üIer. Miller gives private lessons on 
various Instruments. Frau Miller is fond of using foreign 
words and sometimes makes mistakes in pronunciation (cf. 
N. 7. 2). The unnecessary admixture of foreign words was 
common in the speech of those times and, like the introduc- 
tion of vulgär phrases and ungrammatical expressions, adds 
to the realistic character of the language in this play. The 
foreign words are collected in the Index foUowing the Notes. 

24. ^0mmer$', business. 

4. I. §u einer — , sc. ^tme, that she should he his mistress, 

2. Zuteil WHotqtn, no, I thank you (iron.). — ®elt, donH 
I teil you/? ®clt is both interjectional and interrogative; it is 
a sort of defiant question, a challenge. Abridged from ed gelte, 
implying, originally at least, the speaker's willingness to back 
his opinion with a wager (cf. toad ßilt'd, 'what will you bet'). 
Now it has merely the force of a strong nld^ toal^r? and is a col- 
]oquialism peculiar to South Germany. 

3. ein 9)'{ni^}e [i.e. Fr. Monsieur] t)0n, a Mr. von, i.e. a noble- 
man as contrasted with the burgher, who would not have the 
von prehxed to his name. — fi^ l^entmbel^Dlfen l^at, 'has helped 
himself,* i.e. töcnn er übcratt genoffen Ijiat. Translate: When one 
of these Mr, von^s has indulged himself (ßissipated) here and 
there and everywhere. In a similar scene between Hum- 
brecht and his wife, in Wagner*s Die Kindermörderin (cf. 
Introd., p. Ixxxix) the father wams against Evchen*s decep- 
tion by an aristocratic lover in language similar to Miller's 
in this passage: „Sßenn benn DoUenbd ein gucferfttged ^ttrfci^ci^en in 
ber Uniform, ober ein ^arönci^en, bed fici^ ®ott erbarm! ein TlUhd^n 
öom SWittelftanb an foI(i^e örter l^infül^rt [Lieut. von Gröningseck 
had taken Evchen to a ball at a questionable resort], fo ift 
^el^in gegen ein« gu üertoetten, bag er fie nid^t koieber na^ $aud bringt 
töie er fie abgeholt l()at.'' DNL, vol. 80, p. 300. 7 f. 

4. toenn er * . . toa§ aU getieft tiat, when he has been through 
the devil knows what (all) . SBad ald — toa^ aUed; aU is a dialectic 
shortening of atted, common in Swabian and Franconian. — 
Söfen here=*to get/ as by purchase; cf. ein ©ißet löfen. 

5. meinem guten ^d^ludtt, myfinefellow (iron.). 

6. auf füfi SBaffer ju graben, lit. * to dig for fresh water,* 
i.e. /o look for an innocent girL — ®ib bu aä^tl you keep watchf 
(iron.). 

7. . . . aui^ jebem ^ftloä^ . . . ftredfteft, if you had an eye at 
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every knoUhole, The reference is probably, as Müller suggests 
{Studie, p. 92), to a board-partition (SBrcttcrtüanb) dividinga 
large room into two parts; the knot-holes of such a partition 
would enable one to see what was happening on the other 
side. 

8. bot iebem ^Ini^ttop^tn, ber ber Soc^ter in bte Iföange fd^tegt 
(Düntzer), every flush of passion. 

9. iief(i^tiia^en, wheedle, — bem äRäbel einig l^infe^en, i.e. he 
will betray the girl. The indef. pron. cinö is sometimes used as 
cognate object when the Substantive for which it Stands is 
made clear by the verb. Cf. Thomas's Gram., § 318. i. a. 

10. berf(i^im|iftert, colloq. for öcrfd^impft, exemplifying the 
predilection for foreign forms. 

11. hltXhi ft^en, bleibt unt)erl)eiratet; filmen bleiben is said of a 
i woman who, for want of a partner, usually is left sitting while 

others are dancing; then of one who, for lack of opportunity, 
falls to marry. Cf. ein SWöbd^en fijjcn laffen, *to jilt a girl.' — 
fiaV^ (=I)Qt bod) . . . k)erf(i^nie(ft, {)at ^efc^mod boron gefunben, has 
got a likingfor. Cf. Faust, 3736 ff. 

14. t& f\at fiüi 5U bel^üten, there is need of protection, 

15. SBinbfug, scapegrace, giddy-head. 

16. ffifttt . . . fjuß, has a pretty ankle. — Unterm ^tt<^, Im 
^o))f, in the Upper story. 

17. furft, the Swabian pronunciation of ßurft. In the Swa- 
bian dialect (which Schiller spoke, cf. Appendix A) the so- 
called 'stops' (i.e. consonantal sounds involving complete 
closure of the mouth-organs, cf. Thomas's Gram., § 33 and 
i) are always voiceless (i.e. produced without Vibration of 
the vocal chords; b=p plus *voice')- Hence b and p, b and t, g 
and I (in certain cases), resp., are scarcely distinguishable 
(i.e. the sound of bay and pay, of do and to, would be nearly 
identical). In Schiller's time the Swabian orthography of 
many words of this class was unsettled. Thus 3!)intc and 
Xintc, tcutfc^ and beutfd^, ^Jurfd^e and SBurfc^c, occur side by 
side. Except in the case of a few letters and other spcci- 
mens preserved in Schiller' s own handwriting the authcr's 
usage cannot be determined with certainty (cf. Appendix 
A). This edition foUows, in respect to such words, the 
first edition (1784), printed under Schiller's supervision. Cf. 
7. 9, 8. 14, IG. 12, 29. IS, 48. 14, 80. 29. For numerous exam- 
ples, cf. W. Pfleiderer, Die Sprache des jungen Schiller, in 
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[Paul und Braunes] Beiträge zur Geschichte der deutschen Spra- 
che und Literatur, vol. 28, p. 317 f. 

18. par terre, lit. *on the ground floor,' in the lower story; i.e. 
if the good Lord has only given you a pretty face and handsome 
form, 

19. Vidiert . . . erft no(i^ biefei^ ^a|iitd üxl^, when , . , has 
once discovered this fact; au^ftöbcm, 'to scare up' (as game from 
a Cover), a frequentative of fticben, *to scatter* (in small par- 
ticles, as dust, ©taub, from which the verb is derived). 

21. SRobnelj: Admiral George Brydges Rodney (1718-1792), 
"the greatest of English seamen save Nelson and Blake," 
won a famous victory over the French fleet under Admiral 
De Grasse (who had aided the Americans at Yorktown, Oct. 
1781, and had subsequently proceeded against the British 
possessions in the West Indies) between Dominica and 
Guadeloupe, April 12, 1782. 

22. muffen atte @ege( btan . . . loi^, all sails must he set Jor 
her and of in pursuit. 

25. tounberl^übffi^e, note the strong adj. inflection after def. 
art.; common in Swabian and of frequent occurrence in this 
play (although weak forms predominate) ; cf. 5. 10, ^^. 29, etc. 
Also after the poss. and demon. pron., cf. 51. s, 66. 12, 129. 20, 
etc. Cf. Pfleiderer, p. 351 f. — kittetet, neut. plurals in -er 
are more common in the dialects than in the literary language; 
cf. Pfleiderer, p. 337 f. 

26. a\2, dial. for immer; the contraction (cf. N. 4. 4) is here 
a survival of the MHG gen. or acc. of aßeö, used adverbially. 
— f(i^tetben ixiif dial. and coUoq. for fc^reibt, 

28. |mt, rein, bloß. 

29. ^a^ ift ble xtü^it 4>öfte, iron. for her ©ipfel her SSerfef)rt* 
f)eit, that caps the climax (of your stupidity, gullibility). — 3[uf 
ben @arf . ♦ ., be« @fe( meint man, a familiär proverb, corres- 
ponding to the Latin qui asinum non potest, Stratum caedit, 
without a precise Eng. equivalent; cf. *to hit a person over 
another's Shoulders,' i.e. to censure one person while plainly 
meaning another. Cf . Schrader, Bilderschmuck der deutschen 
Sprache, p. 74. — ffiftlagt, Swabian dial. for fd^Ittßt; cf . Pflei- 
derer, p. 370 f. 

S, 2. topp maci^en, are agreed; topp is primarily an inter- 
jection expressing assent, willingness; from Fr. tope, which is 
the first pers. sing, of toper, to agree, assent. — toutfd^! presto! 
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5. Stvtppltt, pandefy (illicit) match-maker; that is, moon- 
light makes lovers more sentimental and susceptible. 

7. bie ber ^ttx SRaior . . . gefd^afft l^aBett: the so-called 
'plural of majesty' analogous to the use of a plural verb with 
Singular titles, such as SO^oieftttt, ^ol^eit, (Sn^Qeni; cf. Thomas's 
Gram. § 346, a, Similarly a plural pronoun is used with a 
Singular antecedent, 6. 14. As a rule such forms were used in 
the third person only by a social inferior as a mark of great 
deference; cf. 7. 8, 8. 4, 17. 20, 64. 29, 70. 22, 84. 6, 9, 103. 14. 
Now seldom heard. 

9. 4>ui ba! ^tt t^aft ben SBi^ bation, Hoy hol you have the idea, 
IG. ^ic tolfte Kraftbrühen, b. f). bic rauf)c ©irflld^Icit; for the 
adj. inflection, cf. N. 4. 25. — Slftw ©nabe« SRalronettmagen, 
Jor his Lordship's pampered stomach; SO'^Qfronen, macaroons. 
3{)ro, old gen. pl. of fie, used with titles after the analogy of 
S)cro; cf. Thomas*s Gram., § 308. i. 

12. 93ettetrifteti, novelists. With Miller's denunciation of 
sentimental literature cf. Marinelli's words with reference to 
Orsina, whose despair at the Prince's desertion has driven 
her to the verge of insanity he thinks: ©ic f)at gu bcn ©ücftcni 
i^rc 3uflu(i^t öcnommcn, unb id^ fürd^tc, bic tücrbcn il^r bcn 9Jeft 
geben. To which the Prince rejoins: @o tüic fic ilfircm armen 55er- 
ftanbe auci^ bcn erften @to6 ^t^thtn, — Emilia Galotti, I. 6. A 
close parallel to Miller's denunciation occurs in Klinger's Das 
leidende Weib, cf. Introd., p. xci. 

14. tott)S al2, cf. N. 4. 4. 

15. ^Ifanjereien, iomfooleries. — ha^ läuft ♦ . . Itti8 ^htt, that 
will inflame her passions like Spanish fly; a medicinal prepara- 
tion, cantharadis, once thought, erroneously, to have this 
property; cf. Müller, Studie, p. 93). — 2Sludtn, Swabian for 
glicöcn; the Omission of the umlaut (SDiücfcn) is likewise dia- 
lectic, cf. Pfleiderer, p. 295. In 13. 8 Schiller writes Tlüdt, 

20. @(i^Iaraf'fentoe(t, foors paradise. ©c^Iaraffc is not, as 
would appear from the accent (which arose through igno- 
rance of its derivation), a borrowed word, but is from MHG 
slür, 'idler, sluggard,* +aße, *foor (lit. *ape'); cf. Eng. to slur, 
Satirical accounts of a paradise for idlers and other unworthy 
persons are found in ancient and in medieval literature. In 
Germany the most famous treatment is in the ®))ru(i^gcbi(i^t 
Das Schlaraßenland of Hans Sachs (1494-15 76). 

22. berf(i^lftgt mir, will lose me, cheat me of. 
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23. her {i4 . . . I^ineingefe^i I^Siie, who wouJd have worked 
{ingratiated) himself so warmly into my patrons* favor. Mil- 
ler's words seem to mean that he would like Luise to marry a 
man of his calling (who would be at the same time her social 
equal); but there is nowherc a reference to any particular 
person. The artist, Wermami, in Der deutsche Hausvater ^ 
IV. 4 (61. 31) has a similar wish. He will give his daughter 
a painting of his that has greatly pleased her, if , as he hopes, 
she should one day marry „einen 'SRaxin, her f toaö fülSilen fann." 
Cf. Introd., p. Ixxxviii. 

25. @lctd^ mug . . . ^tth, ed mug fogletci^ gelSianbelt tverben 
(Boxberger). 

29. $räf engtet, cf. N. on SBiKetter, 4. 25; now only ^röfente. 
Frau Miller, of course, prefers this word to ®ef(i^en!e; cf. N. 
3. 21, 4. 25. 

31. @(i^ier bicft, pacfe bici^; feieren is now often weak. 

6. 3. (Bonan^'hohtn, for SRefonanjboben, sounding-board, 
6. ©teil' . . . ein, leave oß, give up, — Xohat, earlier parallel 
form of XcLhat; now only dial. 

9. t)cxitadttt itaufenbfafa, confounded scamp; t)ertra(ft is the 
ppl. of an obsolete MHG verb, öertrecfen, *to distort.' 

IG. gef(i^me(ft ]^at»geroc^en l^iat, stuck his nose into. ©c^mecfen 
was once widely used in the sense of rieci^en and stiU occurs 
with that meaning in South German dialects; cf. Boxberger*s 
note, DNLj vol. 121, p. 7. 

II. iWut niäit . . . l«i^ ^auS, only donH lose your head right 
away. a)ilt ber 2^ür in« $an« faden means *to rush in without 
warning; to burst in, pushing the door before one; hence, fig., to 
act or speak rashly and impetuously, without due deliberation. 

13. bii^guf(ifttihfett=biööufticren, from Ital. disgustare, 'disgust,' 
displeasCj give ofense to; cf. N. 3. 21. 

14. Sic . ♦ . finb, 'plural of majesty,' analogous to the use 
of @ie and plural verb in address. Cf. N. 5. 7. 

15. ^a liegt ber S^ay im Pfeffer, there's the ruh, thaVsjust the 
Point. A very common saying, suggested by a favorite dish, 
^afenpfeffer, a ragout of rabbit (but the German $afe is much 
larger and more toothsome than our rabbit) served with a 
highly spiced sauce; hence ?Jfeffcr, i.e. ^fefferbrülfie. The $afe 
is the important feature of the dish; hence the proverb 
amounts to saying, ha^ ift bie ^auptfaci^e, or baran liegt ed eben. 
Cf. Borchardt, Sprichwörtliche Redensarten, p. 213. 
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21. ^eiro is an old genitive plural, once common before 
titles in ceremonious address; cf. 3^X0, — f^ahtn, cf. N. 5. 7. 

22. 5U ffi^ledtt, too lowlyj i.e. not good enough. The adj. 
Miedet originally meant (a) gcrabc, eben (cf . the derivative verb 
fcftUcä&ten), then {h) einfad^, 'simple, lowly' (cf. Eng. slighi); in 
both of these senses the parallel form fc^ilid^t is now more com- 
mon, but in the phrase fd^Ied^t unb red^t the earlier meaning is 
preserved. For an interesting parallel, cf. the etymology of 
Eng. *villain.' 

24. bamit bafta! there's an end of itj that settles itf Ital. bastal 
'enough!' 

SCENE 2 

Wurm, an unwelcome suitor, has heard of the major's 
Visits and is piqued. Frau Miller's silly talk leads him to 
regard the major as a favored rival. Miller's blunt refusal to 
aid his suit betrays the old man's aversion and brings Wurm's 
call to an abrupt close. Miller realizes that they have made 
a dangerous enemy. On Wurm's character, cf. Introd., 
p. xlviii f. 

7. 2. ©elcrttt'te, ^Secertary.' Frau Miller invariably uses 
this corruption, while her husband employs the correct and 
formal $err ©efretariuö. 

4. f^rau ^afe, Äunt Miller, implying merely intimate ac- 
quaintance not relationship. — eine ^abalieti^gnabe, ein ßnä* 
biger Äaöalier, ein (Sbeintann. 

5. mein hnvqttüäit^ SBeirgnügen, b. 1^. ha^ Vergnügen am ^t» 
fud^ eine« fd^Iid^ten ^Bürger«, ha^ SSergnüßcn baö id^ ©üröcrlid^cr 
3f)nen mad^e, (freely) the pleasure of seeing my hiimhle seif. 
The meaning of bürgcrlid^ is obvious; here, as often, it is diflS- 
cult to find an English word which says all that bütgetUd^ 
then implied; cf. N. 15. 13. 

9. ©läfier', for Fr. plaisir, baö SScrönügcn. In Swabian b 
was pronounced p; cf. N. 4. 17. 

12. SBoffen'i^ ablegen, will you take of your things? SBotten'd, 
colloq. for Söoßcn @ic. 

15. Seift tolH bodft ttidftt ftoffen, / certainly hope; nid^t Stands in 
the principal clause in the Ger. idiom — the unfinished portion 
of the sentence being baß fie meine ©elüefcne ift — while in Eng. 
the suppressed object clause is, *that she is not my has been.* 
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23. ^ad freut mi(i^ » . . f^tau an il^t (^Ben: cf. Emilia Galotti, 

II. 7, where Appiani says of Emilia's visit to mass on the 
morning of what was to have been her wedding-day: @o xtö)t, 
meine (gtnilia! 3^^ toerbe eine fromme grau an 3f)nen l^aben unb 
bic nici^t ftolg auf il^rc fjrömmiglcit ift. In Wurm's mouth such 
a sentiment is mere cant. 

25. bumm^borne^nt, luitk stupid affeciation (of superior- 

ity). 

26. fueipi, NHG fneift; fneipen is an earlier form which sur- 
vived in spoken dialects, especially in South Germany. 

8. I. maä^t fa(f(i^e 9ugen, with an angry look; falfc^ in this 
sense is dial. and vulgär. 

5. öor bcn 4> intern ftogenb, giving her a push front behind, 

7. öor feinem ®(ürf fein, feinem ©lüdfe Ifiinberlid^ fein. 

8. 93fturif(i^4^ol5, wUh vulgär haughtiness. 

II. SD'Sanf (fetten u. ^abot' (as in Fr., t silent), cufs and shirt- 
ruße. 

14. ^ttlt, a strengthening particle, common in colloq. South 
German=eben, nun einmal; transl. here you ^ee.— barrbu, for Fr. 
partout, *everywhere,* but used in the sense of burci^aud, ahso- 
lutely. The spelling shows plainly that in the Swabian dialect 
the sounds of b and p, b and i, respectively, were identical; 
cf. N. 4. 17. Note the ungrammatical order in this sentence. 

21. ^üjjwSlV bu, you fume, scold. 

25. SBiffft . . . toiffen, do you want tofeel? 

27. ^e^ren ft(i^ . . . nitfii, do not mind, pay no attention to 
(an). The Omission of the subject ©ie, as above (1. 17), is 
ungrammatical. 3)u and ifyc, as subjects of the imperative, 
are regularly omitted except when expressed for emphasis, as 
in Eng. The imperative with ®ie as subject is, in fact, a ßd 
person plur. subjunctive, and hence the subject must invari- 
ably be expressed. 

29. bei^ ^ummtop^^ . . . Sd^toaget, a proverbial expression; 
say, own cousin to a jackass. — obenaui^ (usually {)inaud) tooU 
Itn, to get high notions. 

9. 3. meine ^n^ptuäit . . . unterfd^tieben: probably Wurm's 
Claims existed only in his Imagination, for Miller's answer 
does not indicate that the secretary had found encourage- 
ment even before Ferdinand*s advent. 

4- btt!^ feinen . . . fann, b. \). ha^ einen, ber ein guter $au^ 
l^ölter ift (ber gut bamit l^augl^ölt), nül&ren lann. 
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9. l^entmgeltoti, eingenommen, befd^toa^. 
16. Sielten Sie il^t an, fiefaQen ®ie il^r. 

19. ftecfen Sie ben Stoth ein, pocket the mitten, The phrases 
einem einen ^orb geben, einen Äorb befommen, etc., had their 
origin in tales of gallantry from medieval times. From early 
days baskets wäre used to draw up provisions, etc., on the 
outside of walls and towers. In emergency such a basket 
might be a convenient means of secret entrance or departure 
for persons (as St. Paul escaped from Damascus, 2 Cor. xi. 
33), and thus the gallant of MHG times sometimes reached 
his |lady-love. If his suit was unwelcome, a damaged basket 
might be lowered, through which the unlucky visitor would 
fall before arriving at the upper window of the Castle. Later 
a basket without a bottom was lowered, as an equally signifi- 
cant and less painful hint, whence the phrase einen ^orb o^ne 
$oben befommen. The significant word 'damaged' or *bot- 
tomless' has disappeared and the remainder of the phrase 
survives as an idiom, which keeps the original meaning. In 
the Eng. idioms *to give one the mitten' and *to get the mit- 
ten,' the notion probably is of giving or receiving the glove or 
mitten from which the hand has been withdrawn. 

20. S^outeiffe (Fr. pronounce bu*täM)/ Slöftä^e. Respecting 
the frequent use of French words cf. N. 3. 21. 

22. fd^metfen, stomach; fd^medcn and, more often, ried&en (cf. 
N. 6. 10) with a negative, are used to express very strong 
dislike or aversion; colloq. for au^ftcl)en, leiben. 

23. i^t . . . an ben $a(i^ toeirfen, \\yc aufgioingen. 

24. iS&\Vtpxti, quarr y^ prey; the Swabian form of SBilbbrct, 
cf. N. 4. 17. Originally ' game roasted or intended for roasting' 
(»bret< braten). 

25. faufen . . . treffen, used of animals, of persons only in 
vulgär Speech, sometimes with notion of excess, as in Eng. 
'guzzle' and *gorge.' Cf. Wallensiein's Lager , 11. 50-52: 

9auer. — ©nObige Ferren, einen iQiffen unb 2:runII l^aben l^t noc^ nld^t« 
SBonne« fleoeffen. 
2^ r m p e t e r. — (SU ba« ntug immer faufen unb freffen. 

28. ^onfenj, properly Äonfcn«, b. b* ©cncbmignnö, (Sintoitti« 

ßunö. 
10. 2. 8Bettermau(, you confounded clacker, 
4. ltoffent(i(i^ toerben Sie mi(i^ fennen, it is to be hoped that 
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you know me; perhaps a veiled threat that Miller will not do 
well to let Louise reject him. 

6. ^aft bid^ alle ^aget, sc. träfen, optative subjunc, thun- 
der take ii, plague on it; an indefinite imprecation, as indi- 
cated by the pronoun, and not applied to Wurm. — *d SRftbel 

7. ^ttafterbatt, curmudgeon, crusiy old fellow, — abfuife, cf. 
N. 4. 17. — ittft .(coUoq. for ßcrabc) fei« ^tt^tn, not just the 
morsel. 

9. aufiS Si^at ^vx, to a dot, to a T, 

IG. audt, even. 

12. %ali, cf. N. 8. 14. — ^lum^er geraber, hlurU straightfor- 
ward, Cf. Nathan der Weise, 1. 778: 3^ bin ein J)Iumj)er 
©d&tüab, — teutf cfter, in conformity with the prevailing Swa- 
bian usage (cf. N. 4. 17) Schiller wrote teutfci^ and Xeutfci^Ianb 
in the works and letters of his early years; cf. Pfleiderer, 
p. 318. The spelling beutfd^ on p. 2 may be due to the 
printer. 

16. ttan id^ . * . feine l^ol^Ie ^aitlnufi ^n, I donH consider 
worth a straw. — toad, cttt)a« tüert. 

18. btttd^ biefen . . . ^attal: with Miller's opinion cf. the 
Apothecary's eulogy of the old-fashioned way in Goethe's 
Hermann und Dorothea, VI. 253-274. 

19. er'i^, for er e«, e« being the old genitive of the neuter 3d 
pers. pron. (cf. N. 69. 13); the antecedent is implied in the 
foregoing, feine Talente öor feine Siebfte gn bringen» 

22. fei« ^etoerb' befteffett, present his Business, 
28. auf feinem ©attfefiel reiten, stick to his quill; reiten has 
this meaning in various phrases, as ein ^rinji}) reiten, cf. *to 
ride a hobby.' 

11. I. gel^i il^m tangfam noii^: as Miller recovers from his 
outburst he vaguely realizes that Wurm is mortally ofifended, 
that he will be a dangerous enemy. In a half-hearted, me- 
chanical way he tries to detain him, in order to moUify him 
in some degree. But Wurm is gone and Miller can give fur- 
ther vent to his venom in the characterization that foUows. 
The picture of Wurm's repulsive ugliness recalls that which 
Franz Moor draws of himself in his tirade against Nature for 
so endowing him, Die Räuber, 1, i ; cf . Introd., p. xlix. 

4. O^ierment, orpiment, king's yellow; a raineral poison, in 
chemistry arsenic trisulphid, Opcrnicnt is a corruption of Fr. 
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orpimenty the Ger. form of the Lat. name being Slurtptfitnent; 
populär name, 9?auf(i^öclb. Miller names jOrj)imcnt as a deadly 
poison, to emphasize the more general idea of ®ift; one might 
say in Eng. 'poison and deadly venom.' — f^ebeirttfuf^et, now 
gcbcrfud^fcr, quiU-driver^ scribbler. Sud^fen belonged originally 
to student-slang, meaning *to tease, plague' (probably in the 
sense of treating as a Sud^d, or Freshman); then to engage 
in mean or petty occupation, as in gcbcrfudEifer and, more emr- 
phatically, in ^fcnniöfud^fcr, 'pinchpenny.* 

5. ton^^^ittttt, forbidding, suspicious. In the dramatis 
personae of Fiesco, Muley Hassan, the Moor, is described 
as (Sin fonfidgierter iD?o{)ren!opf. — al^ t^atV il^tt . . . I^tndttge* 
iä^aäitti, as if some sneaking trickster or other had smuggled 
httn . . • 

8. l^eraui^gequollen, projecting, underhung, 

9. ffit liutein @ift, out of sheer venom, spite. Modern idiom 
requires öor (with dat.) ; für is not used to express cause, with 
words of emotion, and never governs the dative. The prepo- 
sitions öor and für were of like origin and once had the same 
local meaning, 'before,' für indicating direction (with acc), 
üor rest (with dat.). In some dialects the words coincided 
and there is much confusion in early NHG and even in the 
classical period. Although the Swabian grammarians of 
Schiller's time prescribed the distinction observed to-day, 
he confused the two v/ords in his later as well as in his earlier 
writings. Thus, in K. u. L. we have, as here, für Sfnßft, 54. 7, 
but öor 2öut, 55. i; cf. 97. 20. fjür is also used in the local 
sense, 14. 13, in which it is equally impermissible; likewise to 
express security or protection from, 112. 3, but elsewhere, 
with the same verb (httoaf)xtn) , öor is used, 116. 13. Another 
incorrect use occurs 97. 29 (^tf)tn ®ic fic^ für). To indicate 
that the character speaks 'aside' Schiller uses, correctly, für 
fid^, 89. 1, 95. 5, but üor fid^, 94. 26. While such an inconsist- 
ency may be due to the printer (cf. Appendix A), there is 
abundant evidence of Schiller's uncertainty in the use of these 
words; cf. Pfleiderer, p. 389. For correct present usage, cf. 
Thomas's Gram., § 377, s.v. 

14. man tottb . . . fauber Italien, b. 1^. bu [nämlid^ l^urm] 
foßft einen fo fcjönen S3iffen (h)ie unfere ?uife) nid^t befomtnen. 
May be rendered, freely, youHl have no chance to lick your 
chops. 
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17. itt $atttif(i^ Btittgeit, or {agen, an idiom from the days of 
armored combatants, now weakened to the meaning of auf« 
bringen, gomiß mad^cn. 

19. &tttlii^äi, colloq., gabhle, clack. 

21. %a^ ift mxt ber 9(te! / teil you he's the same as everl 
Miller means that Wurm is the last one to whom she should 
have talked, for he is a notorious busybody and mischief 
maker. — ^em ntuft matt . . « l^eften, i.e. one has only to let htm 
gel scent of. 

22. auj^gefd^elli, heralded, published, as by the town-crier to 
the accompaniment of a bell. 

25. nafetoetfci^, *pert, flippant/ hence indiscreet, 

26. bit i^aft * * * atn 4^alfe, you have a horneVs nest about 
your ears, 

SCENE 3 

Luise retums from mass. She has promised her father to 
forget Ferdinand, but even in church her thoughts have been 
only of him. She is resigned to the inevi table and will give 
him up for this world; in the next the barriers of class dis- 
tinction will be unknown and she will be her lover's equal. 

12. 7. \äi (in eitte \äitottt Sünberitt: Luise's conscience re- 
proaches her because her devotions have been disturbed by 
thoughts of Ferdinand. So, too, in Emilia Galoiti, II. 6, the 
pious heroine laments the distraction caused by the passion- 
ate words of the prince which she heard behind her as she 
knelt in prayer: iRic f)öttc meine 2(nba(i^t inniger, brunftiger fein 
foßen ald freute [because it was her wedding-day]; nie ift fie loeni? 
ger getoefen, toa« fie fein foHte. Cf . Introd., p. xl. 

8. SBar er ba? uftü.: so Emilia, in answer to her mother's 
question, Sßen [erblirfteft bu], meine 2:o(i^ter? says: 9f?aten ©ie, 
meine SWutter, raten ©ie. — ^Ijin felbft. Slaubia. SBen il&n 
felbft? (gm i Ha. ^iDen ^ringen. 

15. 3<äft öerfteft' Sftn: Luise uses the third person singular 
in addressing her parents, a form, according to the usage of 
the time, more respectful than bu and less formal than ©ie. 
This form was also used in polite address to a social or of- 
ficial inferior, as the president to Wurm, I. 5, III. i; to Luise, 
II. 6; Ferdinand to Miller, V. 3, 5. Lady Milford uses it to 
Luise (IV. 7), but in moments oiE excitement (as 98. 8, 99. 24^ 
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ZOO. X ff.) or of kindly condescension (as 95. 2) changes 
to bu. Luise ordinarily uses @ie to Wurm (III. 6), but now 
and then bu (77. 21-27, 83. 13) in an outburst of contempt or 
despair. So Ferdinand at first addresses Hofmarschall von 
Kalb (IV. 3) with ®ie, but speedily changes to bu as his 
scorn and anger.rise. To his father Ferdinand uses Sie, 
which is also used between equals who are not related, as the 
President and von Kalb, MiUer and Wurm. Ferdinand and 
Luise are, of course, addressed with bu by their parents and 
they use this pronoun to each other, save that Luise uses Sie 
during the temporary estrangement in Act V and once in 
Act II, in the presence of his father (53. aö). 

The earliest and the natural pronoun of address to one 
person was bu, to more than one person il^r. Then the plural 
came to be used in polite address to one person, as in Eng. 
and Fr. at the present time. This use of ii)V has disappeared 
except in provincial idiom. The next step was the use of 
er and fte, in their origin extremely polite forms but subse- 
quently condescending and then contemptuous. These two 
pronouns, when standing for the second person (as also the 
related possessives), are now commonly printed with initial 
capitals for the convenience of the reader. Finally the third 
person plural, fie, with plural verb, came into fashion and 
became the conventional form of civil address to one or more 
persons. It is likewise capitalized in all forms, possessives 
included. 

20. SBetttt toit il^n . . . bernaci^ISffiQen uftv.: cf . Emilia GaloUi, 
I. 4 (the Prince to the artist. Conti, who has shown a Por- 
trait of Emilia) : O, Sie loiffen ed ia lool)!, (Sontt, bog man ben 
Äünftler bann erft red^t lobt, menn mon über fein SBerl fein Sob Der* 

26. ^ad ift bie f^rud^t uflD.: in Luise's high-flown language, 
which she borrows to clothe her fanciful ideas, Miller sees 
confirmation of his opinion as to the effect of the books which 
Ferdinand had brought (cf. 5. 13 f.)- Schiller evidently in- 
tended the source of Luise's words to be recognized, as also 
in her metaphor of the violet, below. There is a close parallel 
to the fiddler's denunciation of the 'Belletristen' in Klinger's 
Das leidende Weih^ cf. Introd., p. xci. 

13. 6. toär' ei^ ein SSeilc^en . . . fterben, cf. Goethe's ballad. 
Das Veilchen (1775): 
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Cin Sßeild^en auf ber iEBiefe ftanb, 
®tbfXdt In ftd^ imb unbelannt; uf». 

especially the last Strophe: 

Sd^I aber ad^I ba« iDtttbcbnt tarn 

Unb nid^t in a(^t ba« 9$eUd^en nabnt; 

(Srtrat ba« anne Seild^n. 

(Sd fönt unb ftarb unb freut ftd^ no^: 

Unb fterb id^ benn, fo fterb i(^ bo<^ 

^urcb fie, burd^ fte, 

Svi i^ten tifttgen boii^* 

Perhaps the allusion to Goethe's poem was suggested by the 
scene in Gemmingen's Der deutsche Hausvater j II. i, where 
Lottchen sits at the spinning-wheel and sings this ballad. 

II. bad iiifTel S3obenfa^, the paltry remnant; biffel is SG for 
blfic^cn; ©obcnfa<5, *dregs, lees.* 

14. (5r toitb nidtt totffen, 'presumptive' future, expressing a 
present probability; you cannot know. 

15. mir 5ttt fjreubc ufto.: cf. Minna von Barnhelm^ II. 7; 
3dJ l^ab' if)n [Teilheim, whose whereabouts Minna has just 
learned], ic^ l&ab' ibn! ^ä^ blnölüdlid^l unb fröbU*! SBaöfann 
bcr ©(3öö»)fcr lieber [eben al« ein fröbU*e« ©cfd^öpf I 

18. SBaffuttg, heartr-throh. 

19. bett Stntnermangeinben erlannte, recognized htm ü had 
ever lackedy i.e. /e// its ceaseless longing realized. 

29. mürben, hoary, lit. 'mellow.' 

14. 3. toottüftig, rapturously.^^äi entfag' llftm ufh).: in 
Luise's resignation to a Separation from Ferdinand for 
time, with the consolation of a reunion in eteriiity, there is 
an unmistakable reminiscence (perhaps intended as an echo 
of her reading) of Klopstock. In his ode An Fanny (174S) 
the young poet of the Messias gave utterance to his hopeless 
passion for "Fanny" Schmidt. In this case, however, the 
misfortune was due to the young lady's failure to reciprocate 

his love: 

^ann toirb ein 2:a8 fein, ben merb' id^ auferftel^nl 
!S)ann toirb ein STag fein, ben toirft bu auferfte^nt 
^ann trennt lein ©cbidffal ntebr bie Seelen, 
SHe bu einanber, 9latur, beftimntteft 

!Dann tottgt, bie iOSagfd^ar in ber gel^obnen ^anb, 
®ott ®lüd unb Sugenb gegen einanber 8lei(^; 
S8a« in ber ^inge Sauf ie^t nti^flingt, 
Sttoet in ewigen ^armonieenl 
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The same resignation, as also the belief of Luise and Ferdi- 
nand that Heaven had destined them for each other (cf. 
Ferdinand's words 16. 9), is expressed in Klopstock's ode 
An Gott (1748), written under the same inspiration as the ode 
An Fanny: 

^a« »eigt bu, Töpfer! aber bein ®^id\dl trennt 
^ie (Seelen, bie bu fo fttr einanber fd^ufft, 
^etn bobed, unerforfd^te« <Bdiid\ai, 
1)unUl für und, boc^ onbetun8«n)ttrbigI 

4. toenn bie @(i^ranlen htS Unterf(i^iebd eiitfHtr$eti — toetm 
. . . äRcnf(i^en nur äRcnf(i^en ftnb, when the harriers of dass 
difference collapse, etc.; a significant passage, the kejniote of 
the tragic Situation. Cf. Comment on I. 1-4. — Distinguish 
ber ©d^ranf, pl. (Sd^rönfc, and bie <Sc6ranfc, pL ^d^ranfen. 

6. 4^ülfen, husksj shells. 

13. ^a^ W^t er ... für feinem äRab(i^en burauiS? What adr 
vantage would he have over, in what would he he super ior to, his 
sweetheart? In this idiom correct usage, in Schiller's time as 
well as now, requires öor (with dat.); the use of für with the 
meaning *before' was dialectic, cf. N. 11. 9. 

16. $Ianfe, hoard fence; probably in the rear of the house. 

19. (Beiner Knaben, his Lordship. 

SCENE 4 

Ferdinand appears and confirms Frau Miller's conviction 
of his honorable intentions. He heeds only the impulse of 
his heart and will brook no obstacle. In answer to his eager 
words Luise bids him leave her and even reproaches him for 
destroying her peace. Luise's conduct seems inexplicable 
save on one ground, the heroic resolve to subordinate love to 
duty. Perhaps her seeming coldness, which she means to be 
pious resignation, is purposely accentuated in order better to 
motivate Ferdinand's subsequent jealousy. Cf. Introd., p. xl f. 

15. 2. unb tS ancft fein: eö is used like Eng. 'so/ to avoid 
repetition of a preceding adj. Cf. Thomas's Gram., § 303. 5. 

7. toirft ficö fein fSl^^ä^tn auf, noflaw can appear; the poet 
who had little knowledge of precious stones, lets F. speak as 
if a flaw might appear in the diamond at any time. 

8. merfte, pret. subjunc, equivalent to pres. cond. 
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9. SBa)3 ftaft btt? What aus you? What is wrong? 

13. tote Wi^Vi . . . {i(i^ auiSnimmi, kow beauHful tke bourgeois 
tnaiden looks. There is no strictly English equivalent adj. for 
bürgerlid^ (58üröcr>58urg, from which Fr. bourgeois is d^ived), 
which means *of the middle class, of the piain people.* The 
corresponding noun is *commoner.* 

14. in biefeir ^ptaä^t, i.e. in the elevated, poetic diction of 
the lover. For a moment Luise is speechless (ftuntm), then 
she feels (mit Sßcf)Tnut) the great gap between them, that such 
words are not for her, a bürgcrlic^cd SWäbd^cn. 

18. f^alf(i^e: only half seriously, faithless girl, because she 
heeds aught but the prompting of her heart. And yet her 
Äaltfinn perplexes him. Luise in this scene gives the initial 
Impulse to the tragedy which ultimately brings her and Ferdi- 
nand to their doom, a tragedy which is motivated but not 
consummated by the intrigue of their enemies. 

19. auf toelfi^en . . . begegnen ntug, in what . . . / must catch you. 
28. einf(i^läfent, *lull into oblivion,' make me forget. 

16. 4. $(]^nbung, now written 2li)Tiung, foreboding, misgiv- 
ing. MHG anden meant (i) *to avenge, punish,' (2) *to have 
a foreboding.' The impersonal mir andet (2) was contracted 
to mir an(e)t; from this a new inf. aneUj NHG ol^nen, was 
formed, which came to be employed exclusively for this (2) 
meaning of the verb, the derivative noun being Slönung. In 
early NHG and even in the earlier writings of Goethe and 
Schiller, al^nben (?(l^nbung) is still used in both senses; thus, in 
this play it has the second meaning (alpinen, Sfl^nung), 33. 23, 
37. 21, 75. II, 28, 104. 26, while it occurs in the first meaning, 
and wouldbe so written to-day, 76. 9, 77. 19. Cf. Pfleiderer, 
p. 323 and Heyne, Deutsches Wörterbuch, s.v. alpinen» 

6. auiSeinanber teilen, resolve, i.e. *disunite.' 

7. 9[be(brief, patent of tiobilüy, now written Sbeldbrlef . — 
JHift, Snttüurf, ^lan. — An echo of Luise's words, 13. 15. 

8. S93a|i|ien, (coat of) armsy escutcheon; cf. SBaffen, 'arms, 
weapons.* 

II. mit ble f^lü^e öerfüßen: a peculiar phrase, the sense of 
which seems to be: 2öer fann mir bie burd^ bie glüd^e be« SSolfe« 
öerbitterte (Sjifteng Derfüfeen? That is to say, the people's curses 
on his father*s oppression and extortion (ganbeötoud^er) will be 
his (Ferdinand's) legacy, and only his beloved can sweeten 
their bitterness. 
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19. em^orBtafen, exali, fan, 

22. S^^^^^^^% magic dragon, 

27. Sd^ale, chalice. 

29. l^üipfeit, transl. go dancing; a favorite word, cf. 127. «s. 

17. 3. Sutien, Furies; in classical mythology the three 
daughters of Earth or Night, who avenged transgressions of 
the law of gods or men. They were represented as of horrid 
aspect, with snakes tw^ining in their hair, and as relentless in 
pursuit of their victims. Hence, figuratively, of the pangs of 
conscience or of other mental anguish. The Roman Furies 
corresponded to the Greek Erinnyes or, euphemistically, Eu- 
menides. Cf. Goethe's Iphigenie auf Tauris, 11. 564, 581-584, 
etc. 

5. fE&tiäit tIntoanMung? What has come over youf 
8. toat glütfUd^: because she had resolved (Sc. 3) to give 
up Ferdinand for this world and was reconciled, or for the 
moment thought she was, to the hope of reunion hereafter. 
Her 'happiness' was the consciousness of self-conquest and 
the triumph of resignation. That Ferdinand, who had not 
witnessed her transformation and had, perhaps, no previous 
hint of it, is speechless with amazement at her tirade, is no 
cause for wonder. Cf. Introd., p. xl f. 

.13. Sie ftüt^t ifiaau^f er folgt il^t nad^: note that in this 
play the characters almost invariably leave the stage as the 
curtain falls (cf. close of I. 7, II. 3, III. 3 and 6, IV. 5 and 9) 
instead of remaining to make a tableau, as is customary in 
the drama of the present day. Only at the end of Act II 
and at the final curtain is anyone left on the stage. In this, 
Schiller's technique, like Lessing*s (cf. the ending of Acts 
I-IV of Emilia GaloUi)^ conforms to the general practice of 
the eighteenth Century. 

The Exposition in Scenes 1-4 is a masterly preparation 
for the action which is about to begin. Miller's very first 
Commenton words reveal the Situation and the impending 

I« 1-4 conflict. His daughter has a love-affair with 
a nobleman which can bring only calamity to her and to her 
family and which must therefore end forthwith. Of mar- 
riage there can be no thought, he declares, and we are 
inclined for the time being to credit him with sound 
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judgment despite the mother^s conviction that the young 
baron's intentions are honorable. In any case it is clear 
that the father's authority will prevail. 

The Visit of Wurm suggests an additional menace to the 
happiness of the lovers for his sinister bearing and veiled 
threat make it probable that he will not scruple to use co- 
ercive means to rid himself of his supposed rival. Miller 
guesses rightly that Wurmes first move will be to enlist the 
president's Cooperation. These two scenes effectually gain 
our sympathy for Luise before she herseif appears. 

Miller's denunciation of Luise's reading has partly pre- 
pared us for the sentimental notions with which her head is 
fiUed, but her resolve to renounce Ferdinand is a surprise. 
It is evident that the renunciation will cost her a struggle, 
for the Impulses of love and filial duty seem to balance each 
other. Her resignation is unwitting self-deception (cf. 
Introd., p. xli). It is certain that this girl will off er no re- 
sistance to the forces which threaten to part her from 
Ferdinand. Under these circumstances everything will 
depend upon the latter. If he accepts her renunciation 
there will be no conflict. 

The question is soon answered. Ferdinand's sovereign 
contempt of every obstacle, his determination to sacrifice 
everything but his love, make a conflict inevitable. Against 
him are arrayed Miller *s prejudice and Luise's pious scruples; 
still more to be dreaded is his father's Opposition which may 
be expected to appear ere long. His love is as honorable as 
it is reckless; of this there can be no doubt. Frau Miller 
was right. Ferdinand is accordingly put on the defensive 
and he holds this position unaided until the close of Act II. 
Up to that point he encoimters only the Opposition instituted 
by his father. 

The emphasis in these opening scenes on class difference 
is significant. Here is expressed the underlying idea, the 
ethical Import of the drama — the right of the individtial as 
against the mandate of an unholy social order, of God-created 
nature as against artificial depraved Convention (cf. Introd,^ 
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p. xcv). Significant, too, is the emphasis on humanity. 
The word SWcnfd^ has never had a more pregnant meaning 
than in the last decades of the eighteenth Century when the 
foundations of equality and brotherhood were being laid. 
The barriers of rank that separate Luise and Ferdinand will 
fall in that hereaf ter toenn SD^enfd^en nur SD^enfd^cn finb. Lessing 
had used the same word to storm the barriers of race and 
creed: 

SBa« ISieifet benn 5Boff? 
2>inb SlSirift unb 3viht eljicr (Sl&rift unb 3ubc 

Nathan der Weise, 11. 1309-11. 

In Don Carlos (III. 10) SWenfd^l^cit is the text of Posa's 
sermon to King Philip (the word SWcnfd^, singly or in Com- 
pounds, occurs twenty-two times in this scene), and before 
the Coming of the marquis the monarch, distrustful of the 
servile creatures by whom he is surrounded, had prayed 
(1. 2809) „3c|5t giö T^vc einen Tltn\ä)m, gute SSorfid^t.'' An- 
other golden word of this epoch was ^erj which had its 
apotheosis in Goethe's Werther (cf. Introd., p. Ixxxiii f.). 

Ferdinand's first appearance stamps him as the reprä- 
sentative in this play of that high-minded youthful ideal- 
ism which is typical of Schiller and is recognized as the 
most subjective element in his characterizations. It is best 
exemplified in Ferdinand and in Max Piccolomini, who have 
much in common. On Ferdinand's character, cf. Introd., 
p. xliii f. 

Scene 5 

This scene marks the origin of the Ascending Action, al- 
though the actual conflict does not begin until Scene 7 (cf. 
Introd., p. xxvi). The Initial Impulse is Wurm's report to 
the President of Ferdinand's relations with Luise, Wurm's 
action having been motivated and foreshadowed by the re- 
sult of his call at Miller's house in Scene 2. The time is a 
little later the same morning. The president's refusal to en- 
tertain the thought of Ferdinand's marriage to Luise is coii- 
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ditioned by a strenger motive than class prejudice, namely, 
his determination that his son shall marry Lady Milford, the 
mistress of the Duke. He will announce to Ferdinand his en- 
gagement at once and observe the effect. The conflict be- 
tween Love and Intrigue is seen to be inevitable. 

17. 19. haä mac^t @r: for the form of address, cf. N. 12. 15. 

22. S^ürgercanaitte (also written -fanaiKe; pronounce -fanal'« 
i^)/ -Ö^finbel, rißraf^ pleheian trash. 

23. meinetmegen, Jor aught I care. — ^m^iftttbungeit, b. 1^. cljir* 
lid^c. 

18. 6. baä Srattcnjimmer, here collective, the fair sex, 
graucngimincr meant first *the women's apartment,' as it ex- 
isted in medieval times. The word was then applied coUect- 
ively to the occupants, then to women as a" class, or to a 
group of women. Finally to one woman, sometimes in the 
diminutive form (cf. in Minna von Barnhelm Werner's play- 
ful appellation of Franziska, graucniimmcrd^cn! grauetiiimmera 
c^cn!). To-day the word has, except in parts of South Ger- 
many, a somewhat derogatory, or at least humorous, meaning. 

8. burcft'fc^cn, gu ftanbc brinöcn. 

11. folib', eljirlid^. 

12. in feinen ^Beutet 5« lügen, gu feinem Vorteil gu lügen unb 
trügen, i.e. to save his money, 

18. bie Sfortaiion^ftrafe . . . ^inte, he means, the expenses 
of his mistress (in childbirth). 

20. 5tt Sftrer S^^^^'^^Qt for ihe sake of diversion, i.e. 
Wurm expresses the hope that the president may have no 
sorrows to drown as the result of this affair. 

26. t>om ^aU gefd^afft, got out of the way. 

27. au^sufted^en, to cut out^ ^oljin being the object. In the 
parlance of the medieval toumament au^ftec^en meant au« bem 
©ottel fted^en, i.e. to unseat an Opponent by means of a thrust 
with the spear or lance; hence, fig., * to defeat or supplant a 
rival.' The English phrase probably had a similar origin. 

28. SKegenltatfc^e, catspaw, 

30. ba^ er . . . 9(nfa^ m^ Sd^elmett fiat, entjüdfi tnid^: it is 
peculiar that the president should comment on Wurm's pre- 
disposition to rascality as if it were something new to him, for 
it is evident (21. 7) that the secretary has been his accessory 
in other crimes. Schelm is now inflected strong. 
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3 1 . mttft CFt midi >i4t mit pttütm toolm, you musi tut iry ts 

make game of nie too, to impost on me in tke hargaiu, 
19. 2. liiert b\9 )um (Hnbrudi in mctac 9nniMi^ 8nn 

rnusi noi [jrc-ume ihat his personal interest — to get Ins 
rival rjijt of tlic v/ay — will concem the prcsideiit wbo oo 
\tr\w \\i\i: will not interierc with his son's fliztations. 
7. bliebe flani( nieg, mi-^hl be dispensed •uritk aliogether, 
'''.. »a0 oerf ditaflt e0 Jfim, nxie nuic^ ee 3^ncn aii4. — «1 §r 
btf ikarultn . . . befummt, Uiether you get the coin neu: from ik§ 
mint, tlf .^ i.e. whcther Luise is chaste or has been the mistzes 
of J-crrlinanrl whcn Wurm marries her. — llarolia' (usiially 
her; or .Uarfin, a ^roUl coin, worth about iS or ig marks, no 
Iori;M:r < iirrcnt. The fij^ure was cvidently suggested by Mari- 
ne! li 's v/orris to the Prince, Fmilia Galoiti, I. 6: $B&a9 ^ie WX» 
\(\nmt t)abttt, ßnäbißer $>txx, ber (Stnilia Ctolotti }u bcfeniien, Mi 
befcnneu 2.\t nun ber CAräfm äppiani. Sßaren, bie man aui ber 
erfien .^^anb ni(f)t \)abcn fann, fauft man aud ber gtoeiten, unb foUte 
iSUaren ni(l)t feiten aue ber jmeiten um fo ütel iDoblfetlcr. 

i.s. bafi( $arabie0 . . . ermefftn faim, render: can esHmaU pn- 
cUdy the hride\s charms. 

14. :3c4 mac^e bitr flertt ben SBürgcnSman«, in tkis resped I 
prrjcr to hc a plebeian, — a significant comment on the rela- 
tivf: virtuc of the aristocracy'and the middle dass, the more 
so in vicw of Wurm's character. 

iS. fjeimfleben, requiie, pay back. — htt ^(nfc^Iafi . . ., btt 
l'abt) äl^UIforb . . . eine SJerbinbuttg eittgel^eti foll: this was prob- 
ahly siu',j?<:sted to Schiller by an incident from the reign of 
Oiike Kljerhard Ludwig (1693-1733), whose mistress, Mlie. 
(Jrävenitz, nominally became the wife of a Bohemian noble- 
iiiaii, (iraf Ferdinand von Würben. Cf. Introd., p. \x f. 

23. meine mäc^tigften Springfebern . . . IftitieitifHcIea, the 
mainspring of my power ^gears with the passions of the Prince/ 
i.e. depends vpon the Prince* s passions, How Milford has 
rnhid the Prince she teils Ferdinand, 43. 21 f. 

25. Xer ^er^ug: it is significant that the ruler, referred to 
in tlie dramatis personie as ein beutfd^cr Surft, is so often in 
tlie <<)urse of the play mentioned as ber $ergOQ. In a copy of 
tlie first edition which was evidently used as an acting ver- 
Kion for some contemporary production S^rft is throughout 
Rul)stituted for .?)er30fi. Cf. Introd., p. xcvii. 

27. an fif4 reiben, ohiain. 
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ZO. 2. ^(ttfftttger, tyro, novice, 

4. türfte ^f^tt ^ttfobentttg . . . sutücfliimtnett: a phrase from 
the language of banking, your demand may come back pro- 
tested. Schiller prefers fobcm (gobcrunö) to forbcrn even in 
his later writings and in his early dramas uses it exclusively, 
as did Lessing. To-day forbcrn (gorberung) is the proper 
spelling. Cf. 41. 8, 54. 3, 69. 15, 90. 14, etc. — Distinguish the 
meaning of fo(r)bcm and forbcrn, which are etymologically of 
identical origin. 

12. Seinen ^rgmol^n . . . hiiberte'gen, justify or refute Wurm's 
suspicion that Ferdinand loves Luise. Is it possible that the 
President would expect his son to have no other scruples about 
such a marriage? Does he know him so little? At least he 
recognizes (line 21) the validity of Wurm's objection. Cf. 
Comment on I. 5-7. 

16. lagt flf^ * . • auf bie 9iecl^nung . . « f einreiben, may he 
(reckoned as) due quite as much to the prospective hride, namely 
the notorious courtesan Milford. 

20. Engeln fd^teifen, drag a hall [and chain], — as the con- 
vict is forced to do; that is, Wurm would stake his liberty on 
the correctness of his opinion. 

27. @nj., read @ucr, 

29. @ r fott gefd^ont toerben, YOU shdll he protectedy i.e. the 
President will not betray to Ferdinand the source of his In- 
formation; but he does, cf. 47. 21-25, 61.5. 

30. Unb baft ber ^ienft ufm.: this seems to make Wurm*s 
motive the winning of Luise, his conceit leading him to be- 
lieve, in spite of her father's piain words, that he has only to 
get his rival out of the way in order to make himself accept- 
able. The same motive is expressed in III. i, 63. 25 f. For 
the bearing of this on the estimate of Wurm's character, cf. 
Introd., p. xlix. 

31. 5. SBaö if^ . . . Her traut ftobe: not the announcement of 
Ferdinand's marriage, which he wishes spread as quickly as 
possible (see next scene), but his reasons for making Milford 
his daughter-in-law. 

7. seigen . , . meine falfc^en ^anbfcftriften: the forgeries 
were a part of the crime through which the president had 
displaced his predecessor and obtained his high position, cf. 
61. 2 N., 66, 10 f. It may seem curious that Wurm should 
fear the exposure of forgeries committed as von Walter's tool. 
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It is to be remembered, however, that Wurm's word would 
avail nothing against the president's denunciation. When 
Wurm later threatens to turn state's evidence, in the last 
scene of the play, the circumstances have been wholly changed 
by Ferdinand's accusation, as well as by his threat at the 
dose of Act II. In any case Wurm is here speaking half in 
jest. Not so the president, however, for his words are uttered 
after Wurm has left. 

IG. (Bäjt'Mex, stag-heetle (^irfd^föfer), which is sometimes 
held by a string and allowed to crawl about. 



Scene 6 

The opportune arrival of von Kalb, a foppish newsmonger, 
enables the president to publish Ferdinand's engagement 
forthwith and this, he thinks, will make the latter's repudia- 
tion impossible. Von Kalb is, like Wurm, a creature of the 
president's and later, as his accessory, becomes seriously in- 
volved in the plot. 

Sl. 15. G^](a)ieau6ai^ (Fr. chapeau bas)^ cocked hat; a low, 
three-cornered hat with the brim turned over, convenient for 
carrying under the arm, as von Kalb has it. — frieflert a lä 
Iierl&son, wUh his hair (dressed) d la hedgehogy i.e. in Pompa- 
dour fashion, but with a powdered wig. See the Illustration 
facing p. 66. 

16. ^t'fdntgeruf^, odor of musk. 

18. tttcln öcftcr, my dearest haron, 

21. S^ift'tenbitteti^, Sinlabutiöen. Schiller often prefers the 
^splural of French words, cf. 30. 5. Cf. Pfleiderer, p. 341. In 
present usage \>0i^ ©tUct has the plural bittet«, but the plural of 
«xHctt is iöiUcttc. 

22. bic heutige Sf^littenfa^tt: the time of the play is ac- 
cordingly winter. Luise says 53. 2 that Ferdinand has visited 
I;cr since November, and Ferdinand speaks 123. 21 of their 
courtship as having continued for three months. The action 
of the play, then, seems to take place in February. As to 
Schiller's possible reasons for thus locating it. cf. N. 65. 9 and 
Introd., p. xcvi f. 

23. bann, the first edition reads bcnn. In the eighteenth Cen- 
tury the two words were not yet sharply distinguished; bann 
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was used of cause (*for'), bcnn of time, as well as in the sense 
to which each is limited to-day. After the Academy period 
Schiller seems to have distinguished bann and benn according 
to present usage, — violated in Kabale und Liebe only in this 
instance, which may probably, therefore, be ascribed to the 
Printer. Cf. Pfleiderer, p. 387. The confusion of tütnn and 
toann is analogous, cf. N. 108. 30, 119. 6. — ßcöcr (r silent) 
leveey the customary morning reception at which the digni- 
taries of the court presented themselves; imitated from the 
French court, as were most ceremonial forms. 

24. Seiner ^ntäjlauäjt, His Highness. — The first ed. reads 
5)urd^Ieud^t, an older form still used in Schiller's time, but 
rapidly disappearing. In this text both forms occur; thus, 
S)urd^Ieud^t 21. 23, 22. u, 25, 69. 19, but !Durd^Iaud^t 34. s, 67. 
20, 106. 22. Whether the inconsistency is the author*s or the 
printer's cannot be determined (cf. Appendix A). The fact 
that an autograph letter of Schiller from this period shows 
3)urd^Iaud^t (Brief e^ ed. Jonas, I. 65; facsimile reproduction in 
Wychgram*s Schiller, ist ed., p. 87) Warrants the use of the 
modern form throughout. 

27. Sd^elnt^ for rascal, in this sense, <S(i^ucfe would now be 
the proper word. 
!82. I. fi£ unb fertig^ spick and span, 
2. malticut, Unölüd. 

4. jerftreut, absent-mindedly, because he is too much con- 
cerned with his weighty plan to heed von Kalb's twaddle. 
7. f erlagen an^, kick up their heels. 

IG. ©ine ^^agreife, sc. nad^ meiner SBoljinunö, One would now 
say Xaßcreife. 

> 12. fittflier, /eig», coined from Ital. fingere (cf. Fr. feindre, 
pres. ppl.feignant). In Ger. one would say, 3^ ft^'Ke mic^ ol^n* 
möd^tig. 

14. in twtter ßarriö're (also written Äorriere), in öottem Sauf. 
16. ^nüänamhxt, ^orgimmer. 

22. ^a^ geftel^' icft, well, I declarel you donH say sol — xaxx, 
ethical dat.=für mid^. 

25. I^aben, the 'plural of majesty,' used with singular title 
in ceremonious language; cf. N. 6. 14. — einen Merde d'Oye 
SBiBer, goose-green beaver [coat]. The color merde d'oie, lit. 
'goose-dung' (®änfebred), was just then the height of fashion. 
Boxberger quotes from Mercier's Tableau de Paris (1782), a 
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reference to this populär color; also a reference to la coeßure ä 
VhSrisson. DNL, vol. 121, p. 20. 

27. 3^^^^d/ Hdings, the earlier meaning (and the Eng. ety- 
mological equivalent) of the German word. 

31. Unterff^riebeit, i.e. all seUled. 

Z3, I. \)tthivhen, oblige. 



SCENE 7 

With the interview between the President and Ferdinand 
the actual conflict begins (cf. Introd., p. xxvii). The father 
is unwontedly gracious, reminds his son of the perils he has 
incurred, the pricks of conscience he has suffered in order, he 
alleges, to secure for him, Ferdinand, a high place and a bril- 
liant future. The young man repudiates any Suggestion of 
profiting by his father's crimes. The latter then informs him 
that he is to marry Lady Milford. Ferdinand is filled with 
righteous indignation as Wurm had predicted, and the Pres- 
ident then makes use of the ruse suggested by the secretary 
and ofifers his son a bride of unexceptionable character. Fer- 
dinand is dumfounded, and the president sees Wurm's allega- 
tions confirmed. The son does not confess his love but seeks 
to escape. The president repeats his command. Ferdinand, 
believing Milford to be no better than her reputation and 
probably a party to the plan, resolves to denounce her to her 
face and thus to make any thought of marriage impossible. 

IS3. 20. rafd^e^ impulsive, 

21. ^itt . . . &tam brütet auf, a . . . melanckoly clouds. 

23. ^tti^ff^toeifungen, excessesy indiscretions. 

24. t>ot einer . . . &xitit, sooner than a trace of the blues, 
J84. 2. ftctb, here sour. 

7. .^inmegraumung, removaly probably through a plot 
which had caused him to be disgraced and possibly to be 
executed for treason. This had been accomplished by means 
of forgeries and falsified documents to which Wurm and von 
Kalb had been accessory (cf. 21. 7, 66. 10 f.). This is the 
crime which Ferdinand threatens to reveal at the end of Act 
II and which Wurm declares he will confess in the last scene 
of the tragedy (136. 23 fif.). In view of Wurm's words, ,,9tuft 
SWorb burc6 bie ©affcnl" and also of Ferdinand's reference to 
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his father's crime as feine BKorbtot (71. n) the meaning may 
be that President von Walter actually caused his predecessor 
to be murdered. Some support of this assumption is found, 
according to Müller {Studie ^ p. 19), in Wurm's reference to 
the crime in III. i, where he reminds the president of the 
night „tt)o bte gtofec SDJine lodßel^eti unb ben guten SWonn (his pre- 
decessor) in bie ?uft blofen fottte" (61. 2 f.). It seems unlikely, 
however, that this passage is to be understood literally (cf. 
N. 61. 2). The president's act would be morally, and legally 
as well, a murder ü he had brought about his death by false 
charges of treason and the consequences for him and his ac- 
complices would be as serious as if he had blown up his house 
with gunpowder. The president's accession to power by 
criminal means was suggested to Schiller by an incident in 
the career of Montmartin who, in 1762, had overthrown his 
rival Rieger and caused his imprisonment on false charges of 
treason (cf. Introd., p. Ixv). 

Respecting the critical aspect of the president's confession 
and the question whether Ferdinand now leams for the first 
time of his father's crime, cf. Comment on I. 5-7. 

18. bem fflomanctäopU S» 0»^ f^Mtn, overlook in the silly sen- 
timentcUist. 

25. Qtht, distinguish ha^ (Sxht, the inheritance, and ber @r6e, 
'the heir.' 

25. 6. ^^vMiS^, now written göl^nrid^, ensign, 
9. ©cl^eimeit fftat, privy councilor, now usually ©el^eimrot, 
the first element being the uninflected adj. 

12. menn anberi^ bie ®ttoaU . . . al^ i^re B^i^^H/ ie. if the 
power behind the throne is worth as much as the throne it- 
self . — toienn anbete, if really, provided, 3l favorite phrase with 
Lessing, now no longer used; cf. Etnilia Galotti, II. 5: (Slau* 
b i 0. — SBeld^ ein SWannI — O, ber rauljien S^ugenbl — toenn anbcr« 
fie biefen Sflomen öerbienet. Ibid. II. 6: @milia. — . . . (S« Haßte, 
ba6 biefer Xa^, toeld&er mein ®Iüd ntod^e, — toenn er e« onber« 
mad^c, -- fein Unfilüd auf immer entf d^eibe. 

20. biefe ge^ptiefenen ©lücfKc^en, these vaunted favorites of 
fortune; cf. the phrase, einen glüdflid^ preifen, *to call one happy.' 

27. jfla^ brei^ig S^al^ren bie erfte SBortefung: the president's 
university training is mentioned by von Kalb, 69. 18. 

29. eintoften, get rusty. 

31. l^untfci^etfig, fantastic; properly of something having 
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'gaily colored spots or stripes,* hence 'variegated, motley*; 
used to describe the dress of the fool or clown. Cf . bic ©(ü^ede 
(bcr @d^C(J), 'piebald, dappled horse.' 

26. 4. Komplimente, Umftänbe, görmlid^feiten. 

7. SBrautigam, fianU, the ordinary meaning. SBraut and 
©rftutiöam are applied to a betrothed couple up to and in- 
cluding the wedding-day. 

IG. SBelf^er ec4aitbfäu(e . . . ift fie )>a» nic^t (b. 1^. nt^t be« 
fotint), where has she not beert pilloriedj i.e. to whom is her in- 
famy unknown! 

14. :ptitiilegierte S3tt4lerin, licensed wanton. — f^matttt, pret. 
subj. 

25. nac^ * . . fieisen, mit feinem Sanbe^l^emi . . . su toed^feln, 
i.e. covet the distinction of sharing a mistress with his princs, 

29. unter ben ä^enfc^en 4inunter(rief4t, i.e. debases himself to 
the level of the animal. 

Ä7. 3. ff^lef^teften, meanest, humblest; cf. N. 6. 22. 
4. ganjen, i.e. purey chaste, 
9. ha^ 2Slaui, such talk. 

12. {^inmerfung, sacrifice. 

16. anftel^en, hesitate. 

25. tion Cft^eim: the name was that of a highly respected 
young woman of Schiller's acquaintance in Bauerbach; cf. 
Introd., p. Ivii. 

28. I. SBn^^^it, transl. here cruelty, 

24. l^intcr gemiffe ^ifto'rien lomme, get at the bottom of certain 
tales, 

27. @ig ift fletoiß ntf^ti^, respecting Ferdinand's fright and 
denial, cf. Comment on I. 5-7 and Introd., p. xlv. 

29. 3. $arole, parole^ the password for the day given to 
the ofl&cers of the guard at the termination of the review, 
after which Ferdinand would be at liberty. 

14. beinei^ ^ngtanbi^: Lady Milford, according to her own 
Statement, 41. 17, was a member of the noble English family 
of Norfolk. Respecting a possible reason why Schiller made 
the mistress an Englishwoman, see Introd., p. lii, footnote. 

15. ein tentff^er Jüngling: Gemmingen makes a similar 
'patriotic appeal' at the close of Der deutsche Hausvater (cf. 
Introd., p. Ixxxv f.), DNL, vol. 139, i, p. 83. The worthy 'head 
of the house' hopes, as a reward for his good deeds, that 
some day an honest German will pass by his grave and say 
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of him: „(Sr ttmx totxt, ein IDcutfc^cr gu fein!" On the form tcutfc^ 
(which Gemmingen also used), cf. N. lo. 12. — @r eilt 4in<itt^f 
observe that the stage is vacant as the curtain falls, as at the 
end of Scene 4; cf. N. 17. 13. 

Wurm has enlisted the president's Cooperation more 
effectuaüy than he could have hoped. Under ordinary 
Commenton circumstances Ferdinand's love-afifair would 

^' 5-7 have caused his father no concem, for that his 
son would marry Luise is as incredible to him as to the 
music master. His cynical contempt of ordinary moral 
Standards and his iron will make us apprehensive of the 
outcome when father and son shall clash. We know, as 
does Wurm, that Ferdinand will not submit to the dishonor 
which the president is determined to force upon him. The 
tension is relieved by the Coming of von Kalb, which is 
skilfully employed to further the action. 

The interview of father and son has the expected result 
in so far as Ferdinand's defiance of the president's conmiand 
is concerned. Several points in this scene, however, excite 
surprise and raise mooted questions. The president's con- 
duct is hard to reconcile with his character as disclosed in 
the previous scenes. Is his remorse real or simulated ? In 
either case, how can he hope to win Ferdinand to his plan 
by such an appeal ? He knows that his son has disapproved 
of his regime (cf. 59. 18 f.); then why remind him of the 
heritage he will receive? Would not such a man as the 
President, either with sincerity or with discretion, have 
concealed the darker side of his career and held out to his 
son only the allurements of power and position? Would 
he commit the colossal blunder of making Ferdinand the 
confidant of his crime ? Does he now reveal this crime for 
the first time or had the revelation occurred previously? 
On this point opinions differ. Bellermann (Schillers Dra- 
men, I. 192 f.) believes that Ferdinand knew of it before, 
but contemporary reviewers of the play understood that 
the confession is made here for the first time (cf. Braun, 
Schüler im Urtheüe seiner Zeitgenossen j I. 95, 180; 217), and 
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SO it seems to the present editor. This is indicated by the 
president's words (24. s f.) : „^öxt, gcrbinanb — (iä) fprcdje mit 
mctncm <So]f)n) ufto./' ^ind by the way in which Ferdinand 
receives them (24. 12). Schiller anticipated the critidsm 
which has been made of the president's confession by letting 
Wurm teil him (60. 8 f.) that he should never have put him- 
self in Ferdinand^s power (cf . further, Introd., p. xlvii f.) . It 
was necessary for Schiller^s plot that Ferdinand know of his 
father's crime, but he should have leamed of it in another 
way (cf. Conmient on II. 4-7). 

Hardly less inexplicable is the president's assumption 
that Ferdinand would consent to a marriage with Lady 
Milford. He knows that his son avoids the court society 
(23. 22), that he has come home from the university with 
high ideals of conduct, and yet he expects him to accept a 
notorious courtesan as his wife. And is he justified in tak- 
ing it for granted that Ferdinand's relations with Luise are 
dishonorable ? How can a man of such keen perception 
have so misjudged his son whom he seems to have been 
observing closely ? May his error be explained by his own 
consummate turpitude? (cf. Introd., p. xlvii). 

The conduct of Ferdinand in this scene has provoked 
equally severe criticism. Would he have been so easily 
deceived by his father's sudden change of manner (27. 21 ff.) 
and the offer of an acceptable bride, in view of the obvious 
sincerity with which the marriage to Milford had been urged ? 
May his susceptibility to deception (of which a still more 
striking instance will occur in IV. 5) be explained by his 
frank, impulsive nature and youthful idealism? (This is 
strikingly illustrated in Max Piccolomini.) Much more 
serious is the criticism of Ferdinand's behavior when the 
President has entrapped him and threatens to investigate 
certain reports conceming him (28. 16 ff). Is his answer, 
„(So tft öctoife ntd^t«, mein 5Batcr!" cowardly? Might he be ex- 
pected to avow his love with the same defiance with which he 
had just repudiated his f ather's plans for his future ? Is it 
fear for hiinself or for Luise that is responsible for his stam- 
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mering evasion ? Is it merely because he is taken by sur- 
prise and yields to a natural Impulse ? A littie later he teils 
Lady Milford frankly of his love for Luise (45. 18 f.) and in 
the crucial test at the end of Act II he braves his father's 
wrath without flinching. Does Ferdinand's character suffer 
by this display of weakness even though it be natural in 
the given circumstances ? Or does it make his subsequent 
conduct seem the more heroic? Does Schiller err in rep- 
resenting him thus, or is he justified by fidelity to human 
nature? Does he gain, dramatically, by heightening our 
suspense as to Ferdinand's future conduct? Cf. Introd., 
p. xliv f.; Bellermann, I. 195-198. 

Whatever objection may be made to the characterizatiom 
of the President and Ferdinand in Scene 7 — Bellermann 
(1. 197) considers the faults so grave as " to make this scene 
the weakest in the play" — the action is effectually ad- 
vanced and the certainty of conflict is established. The 
fall of the curtain leaves us in twofold suspense: What will 
be the outcome of Ferdinand^s interview with Lady Milford ? 
What will be the president's next step? Both questions 
are answered in Act IL 



ACT IL Scene i 

The time is shortly before noon of the same day as Act I. 
Lady Milford is awaiting Major von Walter, whose coming 
has been announced to her. Scenes i and 2 do not advance 
the action but complete the Exposition by introducing the 
one remaining principal character. They bring, moreover, a 
considerable surprise, inasmuch as they reveal a side of Lady 
Milford's character that is totally unexpected in view of 
what we have heard of her. Our sympathy is thus enlisted 
for her in advance of Ferdinand's coming, the more since we 
know his intention. 

30. 2. f^lügel, grand piano y so called from the resemblance 
of its outline to that of a bird's wing. 
4. pf^aniüHicxi, improvises. 
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11. SBie eitt S^crbred^en: because Ferdinand's forced mar- 
riage is her doing; cf. 33. ig f. 

12. ^Remter, racer. 

13. ä^arftall: for the derivation of the first element, cf. s.v. 
^ofmarfd^all in Notes on the dramatis personae. — Her order 
is not meant seriously; it merely gives expression to her agi- 
tation (Bellermann). 

18. r^ombreÜffte, omhre or omber (Span, hombre, 'man*), 
a favorite game at cards, borrowed from the Spaniards. — 
t>ot Sitten Sofa: this foreign (Arabic) noun is now regularly 
neuter in German. 

19. Wlit follte ... 5« ®thotc fte^tt unb eine Stille im Stopift 
fürten, do you suppose Vd have . . . standing at my heck and 
let a whim trouhle me? 

31. 2. i«afen, b. 1^. 9^ofenIöd&er. 
3. eineig . . . ä^ationettenbtal^te^: the puppetr-wire is the 
Prince's will, by which the courtiers are manipulated like the 
puppets on a mimic stage. This, in turn, she can manage 
more easily than her crochet-work, JJttet {Fr. filet (t silent) =» 
Ger. $äfelarbcit). The figure seems to be from Rousseau; cf. 
Introd., p. Ixxxii. 

5. ®affu4r, provincial for Jofd^cnu^r. 

II. '^ad nif^t aud^ in ben Suget beigt, that does not even take 
the hü in his teeth, 

14. ^en fd^dnften ä^ann . . . Sieb^abcr ufm.: this is the only 
place in the drama where a favorable characterization of the 
Prince appears. That the description fits Duke Karl Eugen 
is obvious; cf. Introd., p. Ixvii and Müller's Studie^ p. 88. 
Dramatically it affords an explanation, if not a justification, 
of Milford's surrender to the Prince when she had become 
his mistress (cf. 42. u f.). — In a letter to Frau von Wolzogen 
dated Jan. 8, 1783 {Brief e^ I. 90), Schiller refers to her request 
that he " spare the Duke in his writings, because after all he 
owed much to the Academy"; to which he answers: „^6) XoxVi 
nid^t untcrfud^en, toic tocit bcm fo ift, aber mein SBort bobcn ©ie, 
ba6 id^ ben ^ergoß öon Söirtcmberö niemals öerfletnem tt)tK." 

22. auf bem SBettelftabe begegnet, sees as a wretched suppliant, 
i.e. as the creature of his baser passions. 

25. ben @aft bon jnjei S^nbien: @aft specifically for prodtictsy 
luxuries in general, for wine is not thought of as a product of 
the Indies; rather gold, pearls, spices, etc. Or @aft may be 
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taken in the sense of essencCy i.e. the most precious products 
of those lands. — icbcii &cluit (1. 23), now bo« ©elüftc. 

26. ntft $arabiefe au^ SBilbnifreit — lägt bie CueHen . . * 
fipringcn: so, too, Karl Eugen (and earlier, Eberhard Ludwig) 
created magnificent parks and preserves at enormous cost. 
A contemporary writer, the ducal librarian Uriot (quoted in 
MüUer's Studie, p. 8), teils of the famous orange-garden at 
Ludwigsburg which contained many thousands of trees. In 
the summer the air in this garden was cooled by the streams 
of four large fountains erected in the center of great basins. 
Great sums were spent, too, on magnificent buildings such 
as the new castle in Stuttgart, the opera house in Ludwigs- 
burg and the famous *Solitude.* Cf. Introd., pp. Ixi, Ixiv. — 
SBdgen, the pl. is now preferably Sogen. Cf. Pfleiderer, p. 327. 

28. ha^ SKarf ♦ . . ^in^puff^n, lets the marrow . . . go up 
in. The Württemberg historian Pahl, V. 127, teils of the 
enormous sums expended for entertainments on the Duke's 
birthdays, sometimes as much as 400,000 florins ($160,000, 
which meant three or four times that amount according to 
the Standards of those days). The festivities included mag- 
nificent spectacles and ballets and displays of fireworks 
which, says Pahl: "consumed in the space of a few minutes 
,i Xonnc ®oIbc«' (c. $50,000)." This may be believed when 
we read in Uriot*s account of one celebration that "the fire- 
works were arranged in nine parallel lines, each three hun- 
dred feet long." 

Schiller 's rebuke of Karl Eugen' s extravagance could 
hardly be more pointed, for every detail is reproduced from 
reality. It is impossible that this should have escaped con- 
temporary notice; cf. Introd., p. xcvi f. 

31. fein barbenbe^ . . . exequieren, force his starving . . . 

33. 2. S^oüanf, properly used as adv. only; here= glitte. — 
toa^ l^elfen micft: Reifen was formerly sometimes used with the 
acc. This use is found, though infrequently, in Goethe, 
Schiller and Lessing. It is now incorrect. 

3. Stallungen, b. Iji. bic ?eibenfd&aften be« gürften. 

13. bag if4 ei^ (mein $erj) . . . htfiaupttt f^'dttt, that I would 
havf asserted it. 

14. menn ic^ . . . erl^alten fihtnte, b. f),, n)enn id^ meinen (Sl^r« 
getj baju 2n)tnQen fönnte. 

16. einräumen, relinquish. 
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24. 9e4elf, makeshifl. 
27. tOüUitf expected, 

33. 2. baff fie . . . nlierlSr'meii fottten, /A^ /A(«y wer« to 

drown (the voice oj) . . . 

5. bcn id) ic^t bente: the use of bcn!en with direct personal 
object without the reflexive, in the sense of ftd^ Dorftelleit, is 
limited to poetry and elevated diction. So, too, as equiva- 
lent to bcnfcn an; cf. Goethe's Iphigenie auf Tauris, 1. 601: 
(Pylades) 3c^ bcnfc nic^t bcn 2;ob. Cf. ibid., 1765. 

20. eine ^offabale . . . meinet Siebe: it may be, as Müller 
(StudiCj p. 73) and Erich Schmidt surmise, that this passage 
suggested to Iffland the present title of the play, which Schil- 
ler substituted for the earlier one, Luise Millerin (cf. N. 51. 
4). Milford's words confirm Ferdinand's accusation that she 
was a party to the plan. 

23. 8Bai9 mir a^nbete, what I foreboded, what my heart told 
me; cf. N. 16. 4. 

25. ber (offd^Iane Sßalter refers to the president. 
30. S3elogene Sügner: cf. Nathan der Weise, 2023 f.: 

C, fo frib i^ alle btd 
betrogene 9etrtt0erl 



SCENE 2 

This scene is merely an episode so far as the action of the 
play is concerned, but it gives a realistic glimpse of the tyranr 
nical oppression, of which Ferdinand has spoken, in its most 
diabolical form. And the dark picture is true to history (cf. 
Introd., p. Ixiv). Milford realizes for the first time the cost of 
the luxuries she has enjoyed and her determination to end 
her relations with the Duke receives a further Impulse. The 
scene was omitted in the first Performance of the play at 
Frankfurt (cf. Introd., p. cii). 

34. 8. aus SBenebig: perhaps an intentional reminder of 
the journeys which Duke Karl Eugen on several occasions 
made to Venice, to take part in the Carnival. During these 
Visits, it is said, he was surrounded by a horde of Italian 
concubines, some of whom were brought back when he re- 
turned to Stuttgart (cf. p. 43. 16 and N.). 

17. fiebentanfenb Sanbi^tinber nad^ ^merifa: there is no trust- 
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worthy evidence that Karl Eugen furnished troops to Eng- 
land during the American Revolution, although contempo- 
rary allusions make it possible (cf. Minor, II. 148). He had 
previously furnished troops to France (from 1756 on, cf. 
Introd., p. Ixiv f.) and Holland, and later (1786) a regime;-t 
was sent in the Service of the Dutch East India Company to 
South Africa. It was, however, no fault of the Duke's if 
none of his subjects fought with the English, for he had tried, 
after the termination of his contract with France, to con- 
clude subsidy treaties with other countries. Of the 30,000 
German troops that came to America the largest quotas 
were furnished by the Duke of Brunswick (5700) and the 
Landgrave of Hesse- Cassel (nearly 17,000). Of the total 
number about 17,000 returned, about 5000 remained in 
America as colonists after the close of the war, and the re- 
mainder were killed. The shipment of German troops to 
America during the Revolution excited widespread protest 
and it is natural that Schiller, writing in 1783, should make 
the allusion specific. Cf. Müller*s Studie j p. 11 f.; Beller- 
mann, Schillers Dramen^ I. 211 f. Details of this traffic in 
German soldiers are given by Friedrich Kapp in Der Soldor 
tenhandel deutscher Fürsten nach Amerika, 2d ed. Berlin, 1874. 
23. @belftelne, toie b i e f e , best taken in apposition with 
ottcö (line 18), i.e. the soldiers pay for everything — for 
(priceless) jewels such as these, The old man*s emotion over- 
comes him and he pauses (1. 18). The lady's attention is 
attracted and she comes toward him (she had stepped away„ 
11. 14, 19), saying, SWann, tDaö ift bir? 34 ßlaubc, bu rtcinft? 
The thought, bic gal^Icn aßc«, is still uppermost and he adds in 
a broken voice, ^bclftcinc, h)ic b l c f c ba baf)Icn fic], interrupt- 
ing himself to answer the Lady's question why he weeps, 34 
\^W au4 ein paar @öF)nc bruntcr. ^(üjitn is sometimes used, as 
here, with the thing paid for as direct object. — Bellermann 
thinks there is an ellipsis and understands the meaning to be, 
(gbclftcinc, rtic b t c f c ba fauft er fi^ für folgen ^rci« (cf . Schülers 
Dramen, I. 213 f.). Another Interpretation would make (gbel* 
ftcine refer to Oanböfinbcr, but, as Bellermann remarks, it 
would be highly unnatural for the simple old Äantmcrbicner 
to use such a figure. Düntzer's interpretation {Erläuterungen, 
p. 185) of (gbelftcine as referring to the old man's tears, 
which he likens to diamonds (!i!ab)). 3ä) glaube, bu toeinft? 
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Äammcrb. [3a, Id^ todticj (gbclftcinc, tote blefe i>a—) is 
ridiculous. 

35. 2. toie tenet . . . ha& Sodd fEfltn\ttitn: these words recall 
the oft told, but unsubstantiated, story that Frederick the 
Great imposed a ^tel^goQ (export tax on cattle) on the Hes- 
sian soldiers who passed through bis territory on the way to 
embark for America, because they were sold like cattle. 
Frederick denounced in strong terms "the greed of some 
German princes who sacrifice their troops in a cause which 
is no concern of theirs" (cf. Bellermann, I. 212). 

3. lieg . . . bie SRauIaffen ttieberf Riegen: at the breaking out of 
the Seven Years* War (1756) the 6000 troops guaranteed to 
France by the treaty of 1753 (cf. Introd., p. Ixiv) had to be 
forthcoming and they were speedily recruited under the Or- 
ders of the relentless Rieger; of this number only 1900 re- 
turned the following spring. There were serious mutinies at 
various places which were put down with great severity. 
After a second uprising at Göppingen in June, 1757, eighteen 
ringleaders were shot down before the* gates. A contem- 
porary report says that a like number were hanged in the 
presence of the Duke. Another (less trustworthy) account 
teils of fifty having been hanged. Schiller's father, then a 
recruiting officer, had witnessed this tragedy and such scenes 
of parting as the Kammerdiener describes below, and the 
poet had doubtless heard from him the heartrending details 
(cf. Müller's Studie^ p. 11 f.). If the picture was not wholly 
contemporary it was remembered vividly enough to be ap- 
preciated by Schiller's audiences. The raising of recruits was 
still familiär even if the scenes were no longer enacted with 
such horror. Indeed, only three years after the appearance 
of Kabale und Liebe, Karl Eugen, furnished a regiment (com- 
posed, it is said, of voluntary recruits) to the Dutch East 
India Company for service on the Cape of Good Hope. It 
was in prospect of the departure of this regiment that the 
poet Schubart (cf. Introd., p. Ixv f.) wrote: künftigen 3Jlontaq 
öcf)t ba« auf« SBoröcbtrß bcr guten Hoffnung bcftimmtc tDürttcmbcr» 
ßifd^c ^^cßintcnt ab. 2)cr Slbgug tDtrb einem ^dä^tatonhuttt ßleid^en, 
bcnn (gltem, @I)cmänncr, ?tebl)aber, ©cfd^toifter, g^^^unbc öerlieren 
ibrc ©öl)ne, SBeiber, ?icbd^en, Vorüber, greunbc — toabrfcJöeinttd^ ouf 
immer. 3^ f)ab' ein paar Älaglleber auf blcfe ©elegenbeit öerfertigt, 
um Xroft unb Wbit in mancj^eö jagenbe $erj au^gugicSen» One of 
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the songs alluded to (for which Schubart also composed the 
music) was the famous Kaplied, the first half of which fol- 
lows: 



Utib ta\t ein ®elft Witfit um ben ^al« 

!Dad Siebd^ ft(b benint: 
SBiaft mi(b Derlaffen, liebe« ^erj, 
auf emiß? — unb ber bittre ©(bmerj 

9)?a(bt^0 arme Siebd^n ftumm. 

3fft bctrti — brum toirble bu, Slombour, 

^>en ®eneralmarf(b brein. 
!Der abfd^ieb mad^t und fonft au xoAii, 
9Bir toeinten fleinen l^inbem fileid^; — 

(Sd muß fiefd^ieben fein. 

8ebt xoo% ibr «^reunbe! <Sebn mir un9 

!SieIIei(bt aum le^tenmal; 
©0 benft, nid&t für bie furje 3rtt 
f^reunbfd^aft ift für bie (Smigfat, 

Unb @ott ift ttberaa. 



auf, auf! ibr «rttber, unb feib ftorf, 

!Der abfd^iebdtofi ift bat 
©d&mer liegt er auf ber ©eele, fd&toerl 
Wix foaen über 8anb unb üTleer 

3n0 beige »frifa. 

(Sin bid^ter j^rei« Don Sieben ftebt, 

3br Srttber, um und b<r; 
Un« fnttpft fo mand^e« teure 9anb 
an unfer beutfcM ^aterlanb, 

^btvm faat ber abfd^ieb fd^mer. 

^em bieten graue (SItem nixb 

3um Ie(}enmal bie $anb; 
Den fofen ©ruber, ®d^n)efter, Sfreunb; 
Unb aUt» fd^toeigt unb alle« xoAntf 

Slobblag bon un« genwnbt. 

The Kaplied and the second song, Für den Trupp, were sung 
as the first battalion of the regiment marched out of Lud- 
wigsburg, Feb. 27, 1787. Reprinted in DNL, vol. 81, p. 430 ff. 
II. SBären^a^, hear-hunt; cf. I^cljcn. The maintenance of 
hunting preserves was the occasion of lavish expenditures 
and the source of great hardship to the peasantry — in Würt- 
temberg as in so many other parts of Europe — because the 
game overran their crops. Schubart refers to this in Die 
Fürstengruft (cf . Introd., p. xcviii f.) : 

^ier flatfcbe nid^t be« armen ^anbmann« ^eitfd^, 
Die 9{ad&t« ba« Sßilb »om acfer fd^eud^t! 11, 73 i- 

ThL' recently published diary of one of Karl Eugen's officers, 
Earon von Buwinghausen-Wallmerode (Tagebuch über die 
Landreisen des Herzogs Karl Eugen in der Zeit von 1767 bis 
1773. Stuttgart, 191 1), shows that the prototype of Lady 
Milford as an equestrienne (cf. 30. 12-15) and as participant 
in the Diike*s hunt was probably not Franziska von Hohen- 
heim but Katharina Bonafini, a court singer and his favorito 
mistress until displaced by Franziska (cf. N. 43. 16 and Introd., 
p. Ixvii). The Duke married her to a cavalry captain former- 
ly in his body-guard; not, however, in order that she might 
remain his mistress (cf. N. 19. is). Cf. Ernst Müller*s review 
of the Tagebuch in Vossische Zeitung, Sonntagsbeilage 6, 
Feb. 9, 1913. 
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20. He iMtfen ttadfttoarfeii, symbolizing the loss of their 
last prop or support. 

21. ha9 poUtxtiht SBitbelfd^tagen, the deafening roll of tke 
drums. 

30. 2ünht2t^attt, a favorite appellation of the sovereign in 
the days of paternal absolutism (as still in Russia). — Km 
Süngften (Bttiä^i, at the Last Judgment, an Judgment Day, 

36. 2. iät fiaht fte aKe qtttodntt ufm.; cf. 43. 28 f. and 
105. 7 f. The efforts of Lady Milford in behalf of the people 
recall the beneficent influence exerted over Duke Karl Eugen 
by Franziska von Hohenheim, his mistress and later (1786) 
his wife. The representation of Milford in this light is a de- 
served tribute to Franziska, of whom Schiller had seen much 
during his stay at the Karlsschule. Cf. Introd., p. Ixvii f. 
and Müller's Studie, p. 14 f. 

9. SU bem übrigen, sc. mad tl^r bent Sanbe geraubt f^abt (Bischoff). 

14. bei, with numbers, dbout; analogous to its use with 
place-names, meaning *near, in the vidnity of.' 

18. bie me^reften, an archaic Superlative («bie ntetften), now 
incorrect; cf. Pfleiderer, p. 356. — biettett ii^ren ©laubigem: the 
System of peonage by which a debtor is compelled to work 
for the creditor until his debt is discharged no longer pre- 
vails in Germany. It is still in force in most states of Span- 
ish America. In New Mexico it was in vogue when the 
territory was ceded to the United States and continued until 
abolished by Act of Congress, 1868. 

20. SUbetbergtoette: the silver mines of the Black Forest 
were extensively worked in the eighteenth Century, but are 
no longer productive. 

23. Sanbfd^aft, b. 1^. bie ^anbfd^oftöfaffe, fisc, or treasury of 
the Interior, the *Home Department,* as it is called in Great 
Britain. Contemporary records show that there were nu- 
merous disastrous conflagrations in Württemberg during the 
eighteenth Century by which whole towns were wiped out, 
and that the sufferers were sometimes aided by appropria- 
tions from the ^Landschaft,* as well as by direct contribu- 
tions from the Duke himself. 

It seems likely thatMilford's chari table act was suggested by 
an incident mentioned in a Journal of March, 1781, of which 
Schiller was acting as editor. According to this notice the 
Countess von Hohenheim had by gifts of clothing relieved 
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the distress of a large number of poor people who had lost 
everything by fire. Cf . Müller's Studie, p. 6 f. 

30. ®efd(|irr, usually interpreted (Bellermann, Boxberger) 
as adornment, trappings, which would make the limiting geni- 
tive difficult to understand except in the sense of *purchased 
with such tears*; perhaps receptacle (Witkowski). In any 
case the meaning is piain: she would sink under the weight 
of [jewels bought with] such tears [as the Kammerdiener — and 
the hundreds similarly bereaved — had shed]. Indeed, one of 
the early editors (Körner) substituted Saft for ©cfdjirr. 

37. 4. fdffled^tertt, inferior y less choice; cf. N. 6. 22. 

7. SJrUIatttett unb $etlett, i.e. tears (of gratitude), a fami- 
liär metaphor. 

8. seilen, Schiller regularly uses the earlier dissyllabic 
form, common in Swabian; cf. Pfleiderer, p. 358. 

14. aufgeräumt, in good humor. 

19. toai^ fag^ td^ i^m? uflD.: Milford's perturbation recalls 
Marwood's conduct when Mellefont is announced, Miss Sara 
Sampson, II. 2. Cf. Introd., p. Ixxiv. 



SCENE 3 

Ferdinand loses no time in letting Lady Milford know his 
opinion of her and of the proposed marriage. Her beauty 
and dignity are not without effect on him. Milford is amazed 
at his fearless candor and is the moreeager for his respect 
and his love. To justify herseif and to soften Ferdinand's 
heart, she teils him the story of her life. He is deeply moved 
and begs forgiveness for his cruel denunciation. Lady Mil- 
ford foUows up her ad van tage by telling him of her power 
as the Duke's favorite and the beneficent use.she has made of 
it. Confident that she has won him, she throws herseif into 
Ferdinand*s arms. This recalls him to his duty. Timidly, 
at first, he confesses that he loves another, a bourgeois girl, 
Luise Miller. To his surprise Milford declares that never- 
theless their marriage must be. Her honor shall not be com- 
promised. She will leave no stone unturned. 

38* II. pfltQtn niemati^, are never wont, in the habit of, 
18. Mefen Sofa, cf. N. 30. 18. 
23. ^at^aliet, gentleman. 
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27. lierfditoeiflai, b. ff. f^toeigen übet, ignore. 
3f, 3. 8or^eri4t, preamble. 
4. CHmotirf, prolest. 

11. Xer Btaat . . . bmrdi Uc ^asb beS gfitrflfa: a conception 
of thc State that was wholly foreign to the patemal despot- 
Um of the cightcenth Century. It is in sentiments like this 
and in his defense of humanity against royalty (ftomt ber 
$er}og C^cfctje bcr 3Wcnf(^^t öerbrc^ . . .?) that the echo of 
Kousseau's teachings and the rumble of approaching revo- 
lution are heard. With this passage cf. Introd., pp. Ixzziiy 
xcvi f. 

16. toerbrei^ett, pervert. — ^anhlvmQtü mvm^tn . . . dreier, 
mold [his subjecis^] acUons as he mints his coins? — Urtier, a 
thrco-pfennig piece; cf. *threepenny.* 

19. ^ertnelin', ermine. 

22. toott biefer ^egettquafte, sword(-tassel), i.e. his honor as 
a soldier. 

24. baff ber $rdiS . * .al2 had Cpftt ift, that the reward (mar- 
riage with Lady Milford) is not even worse than the sa^rifice 
(of family and soldicrly honor, of the world's respect). 

40. i. (&Ü min mir ttidfit su ^o)9fe, \6^ fanti ed ntd^t begreifen. 

3. ein SSiawx . . . einen Surften, note the antithesis. 

4. bai? ü(efd(|Ied(|t, the sex, i.e. her person. 

5. toenn fidd . . . ntd(|t f d^ämte uftD.: she has sacrificed her 
person, her honor, to a prince because, Ferdinand says, her 
heart was not worth offering to a man. Such a ^rctS (cf. N. 
39. 34) he spurns. 

7* 0roff, with wide open eyes^ i.e. with amazement. 
IG. htS freteften fßoltS: it was in England that the liberty- 
loving German first saw his ideal of political freedom. It 
was there, too, that the piain people first became a factor in 
literature. Cf. Introd., pp. Ixix, Ixxxii. 

12. räubern, SBcil^raucI (incense) ftreucn, b. §• i^ulbißen, do 
homage to. — fid^ Derbingen an, become the hireling of. 

20. überlebte 2^ugenb bie @4re, i.e. nobility of soul has sur- 
vived even after degradation of the body. 

21. In bicfe Sddranfe trot, lit. *entered these lists,' i.e. trod 
this path. 

24. ivo^er . . . biefe . . . ^refTnng bei^ Sanbei^: Ferdinand's 
implied charge, that Lady Milford, as the beneficiary of the 
Dukc's lavishncss, was a tacit party to this crime is conr 
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firmed by her words to Sophie, 31. 23 f., and by the valet's 
bitter reply, ^cßt'« gu bcnt übrigen, 36. 8. Her selfish com- 
placency had persuaded her that she "had dried all the tears 
of the land," and in this scene (43. 21 f.) she pictures herseif 
to Ferdinand as the benefactress of the people, their inter- 
cessor with the Duke, in short their good angel. We have 
Seen her sympathy and generosity in Scene 2. These seem- 
ing contradictions in Milford's character are perfectly true 
to her nature. Cf. Comment on II. 1-3 and Introd., p. liv f. 

25. ^ai^ toax im 9lamett bei^ ^tt^o^tmn^, bad fyxht id) im 
S^latncn bcö 2anbcö ßcfraöt, i.e. for this unprecedented oppression 
you will have to answer to the people of this duchy. 

31. läftettt, revile. 

41« I. ftdfi (etaui^ttimmt, dares. 

14. 3(^ ^in ^W bie kbettteuretitt, SBalter: the fragment 
of the play found in Frau von Wolzogen's papers (cf. Introd., 
p. xxii) has SBicfcr instead of Söaltcr, evidently the name 
which was first given to Luise*s lover. Respecting the Sub- 
stitution of Söaltcr, cf. Introd., p. Iviii. The fragment bcgins 
with the words „cinft öcßcncinanbcr ftcHt," 1. 7. 

16. a\x^ Xfioma^ 9loxfolU ©efd^Ied^te: Thomas Howard, 
fourth Duke of Norfolk, was the first peer of the realm, but 
was not of "princely" blood. (There was in England no 
'prince of the blood' at that time, the Tudor male line hav- 
ing ended with the death of Edward VI.) Although a Roman 
Catholic he was trusted and honored by Queen Elizabeth. 
He became involved in a plot with French conspirators to 
liberate Mary Queen of Scots, whose hand he sought in mar- 
riage, and was executed 1572. The descent which Schiller 
gives Lady Milford is purely imaginary. The direct Norfolk 
line became extinct in 1777, but no member of the family 
seems to have been involved in such misfortune as Milford 
connects with her father (cf. Düntzer, Erläuterungen, p. 74). 

The reference to Norfolk and „bic fd^ottlfd^c Tlavia" was sug- 
gested by Schiller's studies for Maria Stuart, which, previous 
to the revision of Kabale und Liebe (cf. Introd., p. liii) he had 
planned, perhaps begun, although the completion was des- 
tined to be postponed many years (tili 1800). 

Sttr fte 0eo))fert, fiel ba« befte ^au))t 
Auf biefer 3nfel unterm ^enferbetl — 

Maria Stuart, I. 74 f. Cf. also 1. 1876 f. 
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19. fl^ente^meii, rdations, 

20. hmrdft einen ®|nmdt htt ^artantente: Schiller seems to 
have conceived of the two Houses as constituting each a 
Parliament, a natural mistake in view of bis imperfect knowl- 
edge of English history at that time. (Similarly his con- 
founding the family name and the title in 'Thomas Norfolk')* 
Düntzer notes (p. 74) that such a case as that of Milford's 
father wovdd have been before the House of Lords only. 

24. floi^e, in MHG an e was sometimes added to the ist 
and 3d pret. sing, indic. by analogy with weak verbs. In 
early NHG it was used fredy, but was archaic in Schiller's 
time. He uses it occasionaUy in verse and in elevated i>as- 
sages. Cf. Pfleiderer, p. 381 f. — 2^entfd|Ian^, cf. N. 10, 13. 

42. 2. tierftunb, archaic form of pret. indic. sing., once 
used parallel with ftanb, but now obsolete. In the pret. subj. 
ftttnbe occurs, but less commonly than ftftnbe. For the more 
frequent forms ftürbe and iDürfe, cf. Thomas's Grammar, 
i 328. 4 and a. Most strong verbs once had a different vowd 
in the pret. sing, and pret. pL, e.g. finben, fant, funben, gefüllt 
ben. In NHG one of the ablauts, in the ,ftnben' class regularly 
that of the pret. pL, has disappeared, the other surviving in 
both numbers. During the transition period the vowel of 
the pl. sometimes displaced that of the sing., giving rise to 
double forms in both numbers. In the ,finben' class, to which 
fte^en did not originally belong, the pret. sing, u was especially 
persistent in Swabian and is common in Schiller; cf. Pflei- 
derer, pp. 366-369. The only survival of double ablaut in 
pret. indic. appears in toerben, loarb (now giving way to tourbe; 
subj. toürbe only), lourbcn, ßc^orbcn. For the e in tourbe, cf. 
N. 41. 24. — auf &ülh . . . 5tt flieifen: perhaps suggested by 
what Schiller read of Mary Stuart*s drinking with Bothwell 
from cups of gold, while she would not per mit Darnley to be 
served even from silver plate; cf. Maria Stuart y 1. 35 f. 

6. @ed(|i9 Sa^re: she was therefore (cf. 41. 23) twenty 
when she met the Duke. According to 105. 8 she has been 
his mistress three years. 

8. füi^rte . . . Sitten {^ersog nadd Hamburg: Duke Karl 
Eugen, who was fond of travel (cf. Introd., p. Ixiv), had often 
been in Hamburg. He and Franziska visited that city to- 
gether, Feb. 1781, in the course of a several months' tour in 
northwest Germany. On their return, early in March, a ful- 
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some Ode auf die glückliche Wiederkunft unsers gnädigsten 
Fürsten appeared in a local Journal of which Schiller was a 
contributing editor. The fifth Strophe runs as follows: 

ea0% Sudlonb, f(i^ielft bu ntc^t mit ndb'fd^en «ttden 
«uf ©ürttemberß« ölütfferße Bütten ^? 
Zxüqt Ibr nici^t fiern bie Letten, StepubUfen, 
aSJär' euer ^errfd&er — er? 

This ode was formally attributed, reluctantly, to Schiller 
and is included by Bellermann in his edition (Werke f IX. 
31). Recent investigations, however, substantially disprove 
Schiller's authorship (cf. Berger, I. 625, note to p. 138) and 
von der Hellen excludes it from the Säkular- Aus gäbe (cf. vol. 

2, P. 385)- 

There is no parallel between the narrative of Lady Milford 

and the meeting of Karl Eugen and Franziska. The latter, 

moreover, was not of English birth (a previous mistress, MUe. 

Nancy, was) nor was she at the time an unsophisticated 

maiden. Cf. Introd., pp. lii and Ixvii. 

17. Qxantt mld^ ... an, (freely) yawned dread before me, 

19. 3e^t t^etbammen Sie tnid^: the fragment of the play pre- 

served in an earlier draft (cf. N. 41. 14 and Introd., p. xxii) is 

almost identical with the present text up to this point. There 

are a few insignificant lacunae, including the stage direction 

for Ferdinand (loirb nad^bcnfcnb uflo.) between the two parts 

of the Lady*s story of her girlhood. Instead of öicrjd^cniäönßc« 

(41. 23) and fcc^ö (42. s) the fragment has brctgcl&niäl^rlöcö and 

fünf, respectively. Instead of Ferdinand's words: ?abij! 

$immcll Söaö Jör' td&? ufm. the fragment has: „gcrbinanb 

(bcr bUfc ßangc ^txi über in tiefer (grf(i^üttenxnö ftanb, fäl^rt mit $ef* 

tißfeit auf, folßt ber HtXi, unb ftürgt tf)r gu güfeen). 5Da« ift rtibcr 

bic Sbrebc, 2abij— ©ie foHten fid^ öon Slnflaßcn reinigen unb 

ttiad^en mid^ gu einem SBerbreii^cr — gluc^ über . . .", with which 

words the leaf ends. In the present text Ferdinand speaks 

these words later (44. n), after Milford's long description of 

the abuses she had found and corrected, in which she as- 

sumes the röle of an angel of blessing. The seeming trans- 

Position of Ferdinand's words Supports the conjecture that 

Milford's röle as we now find it is elaborated beyond the 

limits originally intended. Cf. Introd., p. xxii f., liii f. 

26. überrafddte meine ivei^rlofe Sugenb: with this compare 

her words to Luise, 97. 10 f. 
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27. dtie . . ♦ S^ürfKn, dmilie: Schiller's inexactness in re- 
spect to the princely title has been noted (cf. N. 41. 16). 
While Lady Milford here calls herseif Emilie (as also in IV. 
8) she signs herseif, 105. 16, Johanna (i.e. Jane). Considering 
the relatively short period occupied by the composition of 
the play this can hardly be due to a slip of the author*s 
memory. We are probably to understand that Emilie Mil 
ford is the name assumed on becoming the Duke's mistress, 
Johanna Norfolk her family name. 

43. I. nimmerf att, insatiahle. 
2. mit 4^etPunger, ravenously. 

4. ber ©Jen, gen. pl., with 58anb. In the gen. sing, of 
masc. and neut. nouns (denoting persons only) the limiting 
gen. often precedes its noun. This rarely happens with a 
gen. sing. fem. or a gen. pl. except in poetry. 

6. gefdfileift, destroyed, ruined; a rare fig. use of the weak 
verb [(i^lcifcn, *to drag, trail' (cf. 20. 20), derived from its 
meaning in military language, *to raze, demolish' (as a build- 
ing or fortification). Distinguish from the strong verb fd^lei« 
fcn, *to grind, polish.* 

7. aufdef(^(offeti, laid open, exposed. — \a!fi.VLmttVL avid, 
hissed (forih). — if^tc^ fitt^tttS, i.e. in vice, their seducer. Mil- 
ford's words (1. 6 f.) may have been suggested to Schiller by 
lines in Schubart's poem. Die Fürstengrufl, published 1781: 

SBertrocfnet unb berfd^rum^ift finb bte Kanäle, 

!Drtn ßdle« ©tut mie geucr floß, 
!Da« Wnmtnh ®ift ber Unf(^utb in bie <Btdt, 

SEBie in ben l^örper 00g. IL 37-40. 

As "the best commentary on this passage" Müller (5/«- 
diCy p. 4) quotes from Pahl's Geschichte von Württemherg, V. 
129, the foUowing: „!l)ic auöfd^tDcifcnbc, icbcr 9?ürffic^t ouf 8[n* 
ftanb unb eittrid^fclt flc^ cntfd&raßcnbc 8uft bc« gürftcn [Äarl (gugcnj 
bcf(i^riinftc fi(5 aber nid^t auf tl^rcn [feiner ©cifci^löfertnncn] ®enu6; 
fie toarb auf ßleicje SBeifc, oft f(5onun0«lo« unb 9cn)altfam an bcn 
grauen unb iöc^tcrn bc« Sanbcö bcfricbigt unb baburd^ mand^e cble 
58Iütc ber Unfd&ulb, foirle man(5cö jamilicnölüdf ß'^aufam öcmid^tet 
unb baö ®efüf)l für 3u(it unb iungfräulid^e @]()rc in bcn ©emütem 
gerftört." Cf. Introd., p. Ixiv. 

9-12. Cf. 79. (i4-)i8 and Note. 

16. ivtmmcUen t^on S^^^^ten^; ^uSUiutf, swarmed with the 
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dregs of . . . ; a, reminder of the öutrageous conduct and enor- 
mous demands of Karl Eugen's Italian mistresses who, ac- 
cording to Pahl, were particularly diligent „bic furgc ®unft fo 
toicl al8 tnößlid^ gu bcnüfecn," Cf. Boxberger's note, DNL, vol. 
121, p. 34. 

17. flatterhafte, giddy. — tänbelten, toyed. 

22. erfd(|Ia)9)9te, Swabian dial. for erfd^laffte, languished. 

24. fanf t^ertraucnb an meittett S3ufen, cf. N. 40. 24. 

25. alletn, construe with bem. 

28. Derfengett, sear. 

29. tnandfie ^tvigfeit auf ©aleeren, a;figurative exaggeration, 
since condemnation to the galleys was never practised in 
Germany. In Fiesco, V. 16, the patriot republican Verrina 
urges the new duke (Fiesco) to liberate the galley-slaves. In 
this drama the allusion was historically correct (the place be- 
ing Genoa, the time 1547). 

44. I. bie t^erlurne 8a(^e ber Unfd^ulb gerettet: through her 
power over the Duke, whom his passions made her creature, 
she had saved hopeless victims from unmerited punishment. 
Respecting this side of Milford's character and its significance, 
cf. Comment on II. 1-3 and Introd., p. Ixvii f. 

7. <^rfa^, reparation. 

II. %a^ ift iviber bie ^[brebe ... 5» einem SBerbred^er: cf. the 
words of Odoardo to Orsina when she teils him that Appiani 
is dead, Emilia Galotti, IV. 7: Xot? Xot? — $a, grau, baö ift 
toiber bie Slbrebe. @ie tDOÜten mldö um bcn SSerftanb bringen, unb 
®ie bred^cn mir baö ^erg. Ferdinand feels like a criminal be- 
cause convinced that he has done Milford a great wrongin 
his fierce denunciation at the beginning of this scene. 

24. beö Safteti^ überbritfftg, weary of sin. 
31. i^inuntertaumelt, goes reeling downward, 

45. 3. 4^immel unb @rbe Uegen auf mir, b. 1^. id) fül^Ie bie Saft 
einer gangen Söclt auf mir ließen (Bellermann). 

21. menn audd ^(ug^eit . . . (et^t, even if prudence hids. 

25. toermeffenen, presumptuous. — gab . . . ^tt\^, exposed 

29. mit Stom^enienjen verfallen ift, is at variance with Conven- 
tion. 
31. auf bem $Ia^ bleiben, be vanquishedy lose the day. 

46. 9. S^oreiiigfeit, undue haste^ in Publishing their be- 
trothal before Consulting Ferdinand, I. 6. 
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10. tottV id^ . . . f^ahtn: note that the auxiliary is not totU. 
which would give her words a totally different meaning. 

1 1 . fieslvuiigett, hecause forced, through compulsion. 

12. Q^estouttgen? Sabl»? gestouttgett gab? ufn).: such repeti- 
tion, in the form o£ a question, of the other speaker's words 
is especially charactcristic of Lessing's dramatic style. Cf. 
Entilia Galottiy I. 4; ^ r inj. Slfo, Conti, rcd^ncn ^ic bod^ n)trnt4 
(SmiUa ®a(otti mit ju ben Dorjüglic^ften (^(^önl^eiten unfrer ^tabt? 
(S n t i. 9(f ? mit ? mit gu ben Dorgüglic^ften ? unb ben DorjügUd^ften 
unfret ^tabt? Also Nathan der WeisCy 11. 1033 f., 1270 f. For 
other examples, see Bellermann's note, Werke, II. 437. 

20. todd^t, yields to (dat.). ^ 

24. tnidd aui^fd^Iägt, rejects tny hand. 

25. Stediften @le, quarr el with your father, who is responsi- 
ble (cf. N. 46. 9) for this Situation; not with me, who am the 
innocent victim. According to her own words (33. 19 f.) the 
plan of a marriage with Ferdinand was hers, but she was not 
responsible for the prämature announcement. 

26. \aW aQe Seinen f)9tengeit, i.e. wiU leave no stone utUurned; 
SWincn fprengen, lit. *to cxplode mines.* 

This group of scenes, like the Milford scenes of Act IV 
(cf. Comment on IV. 6-9) contributes little to the progress 
Comment on of the action proper, but is very important in 

^' '~3 showing the background against which it plays. 
This background is a vital factor in the larger import of the 
work. Kabale und Liebe is not merely the private tragedy 
of Luise and Ferdinand, such as that of Juliet and Romeo; 
it is the tragedy of a class, exemplified by a typical instance, 
a tragedy that involves the social fabric of which the several 
characters are but single threads. It is this which gives 
Kabale und Liebe its epochal significance as a drama of 
Protest (cf. Introd., p. xcv f.). 

The picture whidi Lady Milford draws of this prince 
and his puppets startles and convinces as could no other 
however vivid because we know that she is herseif the 
Center about which this world revolves. Even the President 
can make the duchy tremble only with her countenance. 
The picture is completed by the Kammerdiener. He, too, 
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is an eye-witness, but of different scenes. Never has the 
Episode been employed more skilfiüly, with more telling 
efifect. 

Schiller has motivated the portrayal of this background 
through the circumstances in which Lady Milford is placed 
and thus connects it as closely with the action as was pos- 
sible. She seeks to justify, first to her conscience and then 
to Ferdinand, her unworthy design to secure this marriage. 
This desire leads to her reflections in Scene i and to the 
long recital in Scene 3, in which the story of her early 
life affords added extenuation. The intervening episode 
(Scene 2) gives her a chance to prove the sincerity of her 
avowals. In view of her inconsistency of speech and con- 
duct her sincerity has been questioned, particularly because 
in Scene 3 the revelation of Scene 2 seems to have lef t no 
impression (cf. 36. 2 f. and 43. 21 f.). This may be due to 
the fact that Scene 2 was interpolated (cf. Introd., p. liii), or 
it may well be incident to the author's intentional char- 
acterization (cf. Introd., p. liv f.). 

Lady Milford's effect upon the action, aside from the 
ultima te Inspiration of the president's plan (cf. 33. 19 f.) 
prior to the beginning of the action, is indirect, through her 
effect upon Ferdinand. The revulsion of feeling which her 
story and her plea produce in him precipitates a conflict of 
Impulses in which his love and duty to Luise conquer. Only 
such a conflict could make possible the definitive resolve 
which should determine his conduct in the ordeal that was 
to foUow (cf. 52. 7 f.). And it may be that his subsequent 
confession to Luise of this struggle influences her conduct 
(cf. Introd., p. xliv f.). This secondary but by no means 
negligible part which Milford plays, aside from her signifi- 
cance for the background, justifies the place given to her in 
these scenes. It is impossible to see how Brahm (Schiller , 
I. 308) could think that she need not even appear in the 
drama, that it would suffice to name her, as in the case of 
the prince. The criticism is sometimes made that Lady 
Milford talks too much and does too little. Thus, Eugen 
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Kühnemann (Schüler^ p. 224) says of her: „3W ßönjc (gin* 
fü^runß faßt in (grjäJ^Iunß. ©ic ift ein S^Jontan unb aloar ein 
[(^^lec^tcr." It seems, however, that this very talk is her most 
effective means of defense as well as of attack. Nor is her 
threat to use coercive measures unfulfilled, even though the 
rapid course of events makes them superfluous (cf. Introd., 
p. liv). 

Ferdinand's conduct in the scene with Lady Milford is 
hardly less surprising than the revelation which motivates 
it. He must reproach himself for his harshness, his sym- 
pathy must be excited by her pathetic story; but can these 
emotions account adequately for his surrender, even though 
it be but temporary ? Can the Ferdinand of I. 7 forget that 
Lady Milford has been „eine priöileöierte ©ul^Ierin, bic ben ©ronb* 
flcdfen il^rer dfyct in feiner ©d&anbe au^toafd^en rtürbe" (26. 14, 27. 
6 f.)? Can the lover of I. 4 (cf. 15. 19-24) allow this woman 
to come between him and Luise, even in thought (as he 
confesses 49. 18-27, cf. Comment on II. 4-7)? Can Schiller 
let Ferdinand waver thus without lessening our sympathy 
for him (cf. Introd., p. xliv f.)? The spell which Lady 
Milford exercises over Ferdinand is less difficult to under- 
stand in the acted drama than in print. The combined 
power of her beauty, her sufFering, her penitence, her p>assion 
is undeniably great; how great is perhaps best illustrated 
(as Bellermann remarks, I. 204) by the astounding comment 
of Karl Hoffmeister (Schillers Leben, I. 194 f.): „Wlan Der* 
benft eö bent loarfem gerbinanb orbcntttd^ unb gümt il^m, ba6 er 
feine S^ugenbfame nid&t öerabfd&iebet, unb nid&t bem f)o6)f)tvix%ta, 
il&nt öcifteööerloanbten, unßlüdUd&en SBeibe, ber Sabij ST^ilforb, feine 
$anb reid^t." 

Ferdinand's confession to Lady Milford of his love for 
Luise and the assertion of his sense of duty in some measure 
redeem his previous conduct. His timidity is natural in 
the circumstances and does him no discredit (cf . Bellermann, 
1. 197). It is in striking contrast with the Lady's passionate 
avowal. He expects from her the sympathy that he had 
given. This ben)unbemön)ürbige SBritin will justify his re- 
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solve and will magnanimously renounce. Had he known 
more of human nature and of this particular type, he 
would not have deceived himself so sadly. 

The outcome of Ferdinand's interview with Lady Mil- 
ford is ^ second defeat for the Opposition, but at the same 
time an intensification of the peril that menaces the lovers. 
Another dangerous adversary is assured and we look forward 
to her attack as well as to the president's. And we have 
reason to believe that her threat (46. 26, cf. 41. 3) is no less 
ominous than his (26. 24). 

SCENE 4 

In the second half of Act II we return to Luise's home. 
The time is about noon of the first day, immediately foUow- 
ing Scene 3. Ferdinand had rushed out of Milford*s palace 
and at the beginning of Scene 5 arrives at Miller's out of 
breath. Miller's fear (I. 2) that Wurm would make trouble 
for them has been confijrmed, for one of the president's ser- 
vants "has been making inquiries about the fiddler." This 
bodes no good — it wams the audience, as well, of the presi- 
dent's Coming — and Miller will go straight to the president 
and explain matters, as he has thought of doing before. 

47. 2. WliUtt . . . treten auf: more exactly, Luise and her 
mother are in the room and Miller enters hurriedly as the 
curtain rises. He has been out and on returning has learned 
that President von Walter's servant had been inquiring 
about him, or perhaps he has just seen him as he entered. 
4. f)preit0t i^n an, one would say now ftürgt auf il^n ju. 
7. Wlan^tiitiitnfitmh, (ruflaed) dress shirt, 

14. ^ahtnaa^, Carrion (for ravens); an epithet formerly 
applied in vulgär speech, especiaUy to women, and denoting 
a person *fit for hanging,* since the bodies of executed crim- 
inals were left a prey to the birds. Hence the association ol 
ravens with the gallo ws; cf. S^obenftein. 

18. hlant^ ^onnerutaul, cursed clacker. Bonner and ^It^ 
are used in Compounds with intensive force, equiv. to öer» 
flud^t or öeriöünfd^t. 5BIi^, however, is sometimes used with 
harmless or even commendatory meaning, e.g. iöli^ferl, *the 
deuce of a fellow.' 5Blau is often used attributively with 
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SBIl^, hence with !Donner, with which, rather than with SD^attl, 
it is to be connected. In such imprecations there is, of 
course, no thought of what the words actually mean. 

23. unter bet ^auäiuxt f^uft . * ., comes sneaking around the 
Street door. The Millers probably live in a house occupied by 
other families. The servant, recognizable by his livcry, had 
been sent to see whether the president would find Miller at 
home; perhaps, also, to get confirmation of Wurm's report. 

28. mem ber Teufel ein di . . . gelegt f^at, i.e. when the devü 
would do one a had turn, The figure may be connected with 
the superstition that attaches to the cuckoo, a bird of evil 
omen which, at the same time, lays its eggs in the nests of 
other birds, whence its repute as a disturber of domestic hap- 
piness. See Century Dict. s.v. *cuckoo* and *cuckold.* 

48. 2. hlant, offen, flar. 

3. baff ei^ . . . Q\lt, that it is ahouty that it concerns, 

4. refommenbiert, empfof)Ien. 

6. ^06 blcft ufm., sc. träfe. 

7. mo bu ^uipiplerin . . . ben ^onterbag tiotfteffen, where you, 
you pimpf will squeak the treble and tny ^bloody* rump will drone 
the hass; blau is used as in 47. 18 (cf. N.), without reference 
to the literal meaning, just as 'bloody' is used in Eng. slang. 
— Konter 6 äff, contrabassj designates the lowest tones of a 
musical harmony, also the instrument furnishing them, the 
so-called *double-bass* or 'double bass viol.* 

14. mir in ben Sd^uff laufen, come within gunshot of me. 
~ ^intenWerff er, ink-s patter er. For ^inte, cf. N. 4. 17. 

16. breimeid^ sufammenbrefd^ie, beat to a jelly. 

17. selben, cf. N. 37. 8. 

18. aufig Seber, il^m auf bie $aut, on his hide. 

19. bie blaue, cf. N. 4. 25. 

22. ben Teufel bannen, lit. *exorcise (drive out) the devil,* 
i.e. mend the mischief. 

29. ^a l^at fid^i toa^ maleln . . . ftfd^en (äffen, there was a 
Chance to do somejobbery^ to make a haut. 

30. ^a (aft bu . . . 5ugetragen, so you addedfud to theflatne. 

49. I. ^npptlptl^, brokerage; für was highly valued in 
olden times for garments and as trimming and the successful 
match-maker (Äu|)pler) received a ^elg for his or her Services. 
Later the term was applied to any fee or present given for 
such Services. — iJrift auig, Xoad bu einbrocfteft, lit. *eat up the 
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mess youVe made/ i.e. you*ve made your bed and now you 
must lie in it. — einbtocfen, *to break or crumble (as bread) 
into' (a dish, soup etc.). 

SCENE 5 

Ferdinand had rushed from the stage at the end of Scene 3 
and now enters Miller's room out of breath. He has evi- 
dently come straight from Lady Milford*s palace, for he is 
still overcome by the effect of his interview. Mindful of his 
father's threat he guesses that he will visit the Miller home 
and hurries thither to protect Luise. Finding that the Presi- 
dent has not yet been there he gives himself up to an im- 
passioned confession of the fearful ordeal through which he 
has just passed and thereby makes Luise still more miserable 
and more resigned to giving him up. He declares that his 
love for Luise is victorious and is about to leave. Luise and 
her mother beg his protection against his father*s wrath and 
Miller demands that he await the president's Coming. Fer- 
dinand realizes that his duty to Luise may force him to 
cancel his filial bond, but makes his irrevocable resolve. To 
avert if possible the last desperate expedient (the threat 
to expose the president*s crime) he will give his father warn- 
ing. As he is hurrying out the president enters. 

49. 12. ^a l^aben toir ia bie SBefd^erung, now weWe in for 
it, I teil you. — SBefd^entitg, *(bestowal of) gifts'; here ironical. 

23. (Sine @tunbe, £uife uflo., on this passage, et Comment 
on II. 4-7. 

25. ©etoiffen, here consciousness. 

50. 6. bred^enb, glassy. 

8. ffiahtmoattt, an unnatural (i.e. unfeeling) father is so 
called because of an old but erroneous belief that the raven 
deserts its young. The epithet is generally applied to such 
a mother ($RabcTiTniittcr). 

14. au2 htm gefö^rlid^fteit Itamipf alludes to the struggle in 
choosing between Luise and Lady Milford, a struggle that 
for a man such as Ferdinand seems inexplicable. 

16. ha^ . . . Urteil, my . . . doom. 

26. fattn itid^t bafür, cannot help. 
30. il^m füpptUt, was his pander. 

51. 4. ^ahaUn, the antithesis of Stahalt and Siebe in this 
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Speech (rather than in Milford's, cf. N. 33. 20) may have 
suggested to Iffland the title of the play. 

6. baff biefe Snfeftenfeelen . . . l^inauffd^toUtbeln, b. 1^. fd^toin^ 
bcinb gu if)Tn i)inauffcf)cn (Bellermann), mll grow dizzy as they 
look aloft to the towering height of my love (SüefetUoetf, giganiic 
structtire); a bombastic expression that savors of Karl Moor's 
extravagant diction. The ^tifcftcnfcclcn are the petty crea- 
tures of the court. 

21. ober bu fonft mir juöot . . . sertreten, or, / teil you, you 
shall first trample . . . (before I let you leave), i.e. he must 
pass over Luise's body to escape; mir is ethical dative. 

26. bcr Sretiel felbft fatm . . . tierftecfeit, i.e. even crime may 
be veiled in the guise of paternal authority, the so-called 
patria potestaSy which in earlier times had been legally abso- 
lute and was still morally sacred. 

31. 5100, fem. form (m. giöccn, n. itod), common in eighteenth 
Century and still heard in Swabia; cf. Thomas's Gram., § 297. 
I. a, Pfleiderer, p. 356 f. — jerreifft aud^ beti Sabeit . . . ttnb ber 
(Bä)dpfnn^, i.e. bic iöanbc bcr S^iatur, bcr ^ictät Ferdinand's 
oath alludes to his resolve to resist his father*s interference, 
if he must, by threatening exposure of the crime which he 
had confessed (24. 5 f.). For the sake of his love he will 
sever every filial tie, hence violate the natural law. This is 
the UnerftörtCig, the tcuflic^c« äWittcl (58. 13) to which he re- 
sorts at the end of this act (58. 13-16). At first he hardly in- 
tends to denounce his father publicly; he thinks the threat 
will suflBce (>3cl3t gu meinem 3Sater!). 

SCENES 6 AND 7 

President von Walter enters with several attendants. He 
questions Luise and is constantly interrupted by Ferdinand, 
whom he vainly commands to be silent. He brutally insults 
Luise, whereupon her father, trembling with mingied fear 
and rage, denounces his intrusion and threatens to put him 
out. The President is furious. He Orders the police to be 
summoned. Miller shall be taken to jail, his wife and daugh- 
ter to the pillory. Ferdinand bids them to have no fear and 
beseeches his father, for his own sake, to use no force, but 
the latter is obdurate. The police enter and attempt to 
seize Luise. Ferdinand defends her and wounds several of 
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them. The president drags her to her f eet and hands her 
over to the police, from whom she is taken by Ferdinand. 
The latter threatens to accompany her to the pillory, to kill 
her; in vain. At last, in desperation, Ferdinand resorts to 
the "diabolical expedient" of threatening to teil tt) i c man 
^röfibcht loirb and rushes out. The president is dum- 
founded. He Orders Luise released and hurries after his son. 

53. 2o. dr ift bcr Spater, for the form of address, cf. N. 12. 
is; similarly ©ic, 11. 22, 27. 

26. icft n>itt fic anftteid^ien, / will revive her; an^txdci)tn, 'to rub 
(with restoratives),' here ironically. 

53. 2. feit htm S^ioöcmbct: this, in connection with Ferdi- 
nand's words 123. 21 places the action of the play in the fol- 
low'ng February; cf. N. 65. 9, Introd., p. xcvi. 

5. bie feiernd^fte im ^dtgejld^t ©ottci^^^.his oath in the pre- 
ceding scene, 51. 30 f. 

20. itht§ ^anhtüttl iiat feinen golbcnen fSohtn, every trade kas 
its price; cf. the Eng. proverb, *the laborer is worthy of his 
hire.' 

22. tierfd^enft, hestowed gratis. 

23. SBerfd^luff, connection. Translate the passage, aud^ Sie 
, . . 0ebient, / hope that you havenH given your love away, or 
were you satisfiedj perhapSy with the mere reciprocation? 

29. luftige S^titu^^d/ humorous assumption, 

54. 3. Sie l^atten einmal . . . ju fobetn (cf. N. 20. 4), you 
once had a claim for the life you gave me, i.e. you once had a 
father's claim on me. 

4. Sd^ulbbrief, hond. 

9. 4^alten 5U Knaben, hegging your Lordship^s pardon. — 
eine Wl&tivt f cftilt, calls a jade; f dielten has the secondary mean- 
ing to call (by an uncomplimentary name or quality), e.g. er 
fd^ilt mid^ einen S^larrcn, er fd^ilt mid^ bumm. 

II. Xa^, for 2;aje, 'tariff*; here rule. 

16. SBir fipred^en uni^ gleid^/ we will have something to say 
directly; unö is the accusative (used as reciprocal pron.), fprc» 
d^en being construed with a direct personal object as well as 
with mit. The former construction is used in the sense of 
speak to, consult (as a physician), e.g. SBann barf id^ ©ie fpre« 
d^en; the latter implies conversation, as S^ \)aht eine l^albe 
©tnnbc mit il&m ßefprod^cn. — gleidft, for foflleid^, as of ten. 
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18. 9[ba'giji (pronounce g like voiced \^, as in (StofiC, @en{e, 
etc.), a piece of music in slow time. — mit Bnl^Ifitaftes Met' 
id^ fiid^ft, / (/(>»'/ (/eo/ in strumpets. 

19. fommt bie Sieferung . . . S3ürgeri^(ettf, we ordinary fcdks 
donH have to furnish them. 

26. Xt\xi\&i unb tierftftnbUd^, in />/ain German, 

27. fd^aUeit unb malten im £anb, can rtin the government as 
yoti please; with the couplet, fcj^attcn unb ttxiltcn, cf. Eng. *rule 
and reign.' , 

29. bermalcini^, ordinarily bcrmalcinft, some day (in the fu- 
ture) . — $romemona, memorialj Petition. 

30. unge^Dbelt, lit. 'unplaned,' hence rüde, uncivü. 

55. 10. ^ie äercd^tigfeit foff . . . borgen, i.e. the courts 
shall avenge him. 

12. $(ane, the proper plural is now ^Iftnc. 

13. ungeftraft * . * aneinanber l^e^en, set , , . by the ears wük 
impunity. 

17. nicftt bodft, «0, you wonHl 

27. 4^et$og, cf. Introd., p. xcvii. 

28. Seibfd^ineiber, court tailor; cf. Seiborgt, Seibnxtc^ 

56. 3. eine Xuxmfi'dfit tief, a tower's depth. 

5. HebäugeU, coquets. — mieber umf eieren, b. 1^. ol^ne ben Ort 
erreid^t gu Ijaben, inbem fie nid^t fo »eit l^inunterbringen fflnnen. 
The silence and the darkness are impenetrable. Schiller may 
well have had in mind the dungeons of Hohenasperg, where 
Schubart was then languishing. Cf. Introd., p. Ixv f. 

6." Wlix ift $u tiiel gefd^ie^en, this is more than I deserve. 
15. Crben, decoration, such as a star or similar badge, wom 
under his coat. — £egt ^anh an im Flamen bei^ ^tx^qS: the 
Situation is very similar to that in Act V. Sc. 1 2 of Diderot's 
Le pere de famille, cf. Introd., p. Ixxiii. Cf. Lessing's trän»* 
lation, Der Hausvater j DNL, vol. 65 (L?ssing's Werke, vol. 8), 
387. The Comtur repeatedly urges the hesitating officer to 
arrest Sophie: „^m Spanien be« Äönig«, $err ©efreiter, tu' (5r 
feine ?^flid^t!" 

18. ha^ eifeme $aBbanb, i.e. in the pillory (oranger, cf. 
SS- 9), where the culprits were sometimes stoned by the rab- 
ble. 

22. altt 4^eull^ure, you howling old hussy, 

57. 2. SBer tnitt toa^, who darcs? 

3. toer nid^t aud^ bie $irnfd(ia(e . . . tiermietet l^at: cf. the 
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trial scene in Act IV of Götz von Berlichingen, where Götz 
threatens the men who have been commanded to overpower 
him: 3Öcr fein ungrifd^cr Od^« i\t, fomm mir ttic^t gu na\)l fer fott 
bon bicfcr meiner redeten eifemcn $anb eine fofd^e D^x^dQt friegen, 
bie il^m Sto^^totf), Sc^i^^^i unb alle« 2BcI) ber @rben au8 bcm 
®runb furieren foH. Just as in this scene the men are urged 
to do their duty: 9^ a t. ©reift il^n! ®ibt eud^ eure 2itbt gu eurem 
Äaifer nid^t mel)r put? ® ö ^. S^id^t meftr, al« i^nen ber Äaifer 
^flafter gibt, bie SGßunben gu l^eilcn, bie fid^ il^r SWut ftolen fönnte. 

23. ftdft fo übel auf . . . tierftunb, was such a bad judge of 
. . .; for «ftunb, cf. N. 42. 2. 

24. aui^ tiottfornmencn ^enleri^fncd^ten f d^fled^te äRiniftcr mad^fte, 
b. 1^. ©Ott l^ätte au« 3]^nen einen öoHfommenen ^enfcröfned^t 
machen fönnen unb l^at ©ie au« 5SerfeI)en gum fd^Ied^ten 3Kinifter 
gemad^t. — 4>enferi8fnedftt, hangman's helper, alluding to his 
brutal treatment of Luise. — Stellen with acc. is SG. 

58. I. id^ toetfe meinen Cfftsieri^begen ufto., i.e. / will de- 
fend her with my honor as a soldier. 

3. $Otte)pee, sword-hdty from which the sword is suspended; 
Fr. port-epee. — \\i ht^ ^rangerfte^eni^ genml^nt ttwrbcn, 'is 
used to being piiloried/ i.e. your sword has oflen been dis- 
graced. 

IG. toenn beine Itlinge aud^ f^i^tg ift, b. l^i. nid^t blog brol^en 
fonbem aud^ öertounben fann (Bellermann). 

14. fd^ireiten, resort. 

16. toie man $tftftbent n>irb, the crime which his father had 
confessed in I. 7 (cf. N. 24. 7), and to which Wurm alludes in 

III. I (cf. N. 61. 2) and at the end of the play is about to ex- 
pose (136. 2s). 

Miller's fear (11. 21 f.) that Wurm would blab is confirmed 
by the news that one of President von Walter's servants has 
Commenton been asking about the fiddler. This recalls 

^•4-7 the president's threat (28. 24) and we know 
that the alarm of the Miller family is well founded. Just 
as in I. 2 the music master altemately storms at his wife 
and denounces the secretary. Here for the first and only 
time he speaks harshly to Luise. 

Ferdinand's first question suggests that he knows of his 
fatber's intention — though he has probably only divined 
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it — and makes us momentarily expectant of the president's 
amval. The suspense of Scenes 4 and 5 prepares for the 
great scene that is to follow. As in the first part of Act 11 
the effect of the main scene is greatly enhanced by this 
preparation. Ferdinand's confession to Luise of the struggle 
through which he has just p^ssed seems whoUy out of place. 
The close of Scene 3 left no doubt as to his choice, unless 
we are to assume that Milford's final threat made him once 
more waver. \Vhy, then, should he torture Luise by re- 
counting this experience ? This is just what a lover under 
such circumstances would not do. If the author wished to 
make us realize more vividly the peril to which Ferdinand's 
love has been exposed he could have given him a short 
soliloquy at the end of Scene 3 or at the beginning of 
Scene 5; in the latter case he would have found the room 
at Miller's vacant when he entered. Can the author con- 
sistently represent Ferdinand in such a struggle (cf. Comment 
on IL 1-3) ? Can he do so without diminishing our S3rm- 
pathy for him hereafter? Does his eloquent dedaration 
of fidelity make amends to us or restore Luise's confidence ? 
There may be excellent technical reasons for Ferdinand's 
conduct. His solemn oath to defy his father's power 
heightens the suspense of the impending clash most eflfec- 
tively, the more since the means of resistance, ba« Uncrl^örtc, 
is not revealed. The effect upon Luise, who realizes fully 
the Import of his words (cf. 50. 21 f.), although she is too 
passive to react as would be expected of the ordinary girl 
in her position, may be significant in its bearing upon her 
later conduct (cf. III. 4 and Comment); and this conduct, 
in tum, is obviously intended to weaken Ferdinand's resist- 
ance to the attack of the Opposition which is then inuninent 
(cf. Introd., p. xlv). In the terrible ordeal that foUows 
Ferdinand redeems himself and proves equal to his resolve. 
His self-mastery, the repeated appeals and wamings to his 
father, coupled as they are with the couirageous defense of 
Luise, make us feel that he controls the Situation, despite 
the brutal violence of the President. His conimanding 
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heroism makes the audience, if not the reader, forget the 
weakness he has but lately shown. The contrast between 
his conduct here and in the interview with his father (I. 7) 
is striking but not iUogical. There he was taken off his 
guard and discretion — perhaps even cowardice — was the 
better part of valor. 

No less important in this great final scene (6-7), which 
Erich Schmidt calls „einen ®ipfef ber ßongen beutfc^en ^rama* 
tif" {Werke, Säkular- Ausgäbe, III. p. xlv), is Miller's part 
Cowed at first by the presence of the august intruder he is 
exasperated by the insult to his family honor and, quak- 
ing at his own temerity, speaks the words that were a 
veritable Declaration of Rights. "In piain German! Your 
Excellency can rule the country as you please, but this is 
my housel** The sentiment was peculiariy characteristic of 
the German ideal of liberty in those days. Not political 
freedom, as we conceive it, but private rights, the sanctity 
of home and conscience, were what they cherished. And 
in the middle of the next Century a writer commenting on 
the production of Kabale und Liebe at the Vienna Burg- 
theater, with the actor Anschütz in Miller^s role, says 
(quoted by Erich Schmidt, ibid. III. p. xlv) : Mtrm Slnd^üj} 
ben Wütx gab, fo toax bic« Immer ein gcft« unb getertag für ba« 
büröerlidöc ©efül^I, »obci e« feine fc^marfl^afteftcn Andren befam. 
©erabe in ber ©gene mit bem ^Jröftbentcn, totlci) ein Beifall burd^ 
ha^ flange $au«, »eldö «iw Rubeln unb Sandigen öom ,^arabie«' 
fterab!" This was probably one of the scenes to which 
Schiller*s father referred in a letter to him, February 19, 
1784, soon after the publication: »5)a6 i(6 ein ßjemplar öon 
bem neuen S^rauerfpiele beft|}c, l^abe xä) nod^ 9'liemanben gefaßt, benn 
iö) barf e«, ßertiffer ©tetten toegcn, nid^t merfen laffen, ba6 e« mir 
ßefatten." 

The powerfvd ending of Act II nevertheless depends upon 
premises that are open to question. It is not clear how the 
President covdd accomplish his purpose by this visit at 
Miller's unless by frightening them into preventing further 
intercourse with Ferdinand. He later teils Wurm (sg. »"^ 
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that he expected Ferdinand to abandon Luise because of the 
disgrace to be brought upon her. But undeserved abuse 
or even arrest, as Wurm's answer implies (59. 10), does not 
involve disgrace. Ferdinand's conduct at the close of I. 7 
might, to be sure, justify him in expecting little resistance 
on his part. He probably does not know the result of 
Ferdinand's interview with Lady Milford; in any event not 
before making this plan. Most important of the premises 
is Ferdinand's knowledge of his father's crime. This 
knowledge was indispensable to the great d6nouement, but 
he should have obtained it otherwise (cf. Introd., p. xlvü). 
The questions raised on this point have been discussed 
(Comment on I. 5-7). It is interesting to note that Dumas, 
in his adaptation of the play, makes Ferdinand to have 
witnessed, as a chüd, the execution of his father's plot to 
get rid of his predecessor (cf. N. 61. 2 and Appendix B). 

With the close of Act II comes a definite pause in the 
Ascending Action. The three successive attempts of the 
Opposition have failed. These are the immediate result of 
the Initial Impulse in I. 5 and are closely interrelated. 
Ferdinand's defiance of the president's peremptory com- 
mand in I. 7 leads directly to the next two Steps, in U. 3 
and IL 6-7, respectively. With the fourth step, however, 
an entirely new and unforeseen attack begins. Force has 
proved ineffectual as a direct means and has been rendered 
powerless, as far as the president is concemed. We have 
reason to expect that the resvdts of Lady Milford's threat 
will next be manifest, but this expectation will not be 
verified. 

ACT III. SCENE I 

The time is probably in the early aftemoon of the same 
day, soon after the ending of Act II (possibly, however, ön 
the day following, cf. N. 82. 6 and Comment on HL 4-6). 
President von Walter has told Wurm of the fiasco at MiUer's 
house. The secretary had feared the failure of this plan and 
shows the president wherein he has erred. The latter having 
admitted his mistakes and resultant helplessness, Wurm pro- 
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poses a plan to excite Ferdinand's jealousy by playing into 
his hands a letter to be written by Luise to some other man, 
with whom she shall appear to have a liaison. Miller*s in- 
sult to the President will justify his arrest for lese-majesty 
and the letter is to be extorted from Luise as the only condi- 
tion of his release. The Millers will be forced to swear a 
solemn oath not to reveal the proceeding. The president is 
skeptical at first of Wurm's success, but the secretary is able 
to confute his objections. Von Kalb seems to be the only one 
available to assume the dangerous röle of Ferdinand's rival. 

59* 5. Sfi^tofttmer, fanatics best express^s his meaning. 
13. eintreiben, comery hulldoze; equivalent to in btc (SnßC 
treiben and now obsolete in this sense. 
17. imni, fantasticy extravagant. 

19. $(fabentien, the universitiesj where Ferdinand had 
studied before beginning his military career. The president 
had likewise had university training (69. 18). — Wurm's re- 
marks about the principles which Ferdinand has brcught 
back with him recall somewhat Schiller's period of study at 
the *Hohe Karlsschule' in Stuttgart. The ideals impressed 
upon him, partly by his fellow-students and his private read- 
ing, partly too by his instructors, were not dissimilar to 
Ferdinand's. 

20. tooUttn mir . . . einkud^ten, did not exactly suit me from 
the first. 

21. S93aS füllten . * ., what husiness have . . .? 

60. 7. ^tthant>, *bandage,' remedy. 

13. ienen ted^tmägig abpfd^ütteln, which will justify him in 
repudiating that [filial Obligation]. 

15. bringen t)Ot, will hecome paramount, 

27. ber btegfamen 4>of fünft, your facile diplomacy. 

30. $i(|Uet' (t silent), a French game at cards. 

61. I. l^tnmegfdtinientntten, washed away, drowned. 

2. too bie große äl'^ine losgehen unb . . . blafcn füllte: an 
allusion to the crime by which the removal (^intocöräumunö, 
cf. N. 24. 7) of his predecessor had been accomplished, the 
crime which Ferdinand calls a SJiorbtat that will doom his 
father to death (71. 10 f.). The president says to von Kalb 
(66. 10 f.) that Ferdinand can unö bcibc an« 9Kcffcr liefern, and 
in the last scene of the play (136. 23 f.) Wurm declares that 
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he and von Walter are guilty of murder. In view of these 
utterances some belle ve (cf. Müller*s Studie, p. 19) that 
Wurm's words in the present passage may be taken literally; 
namely, that after von Walter's departure on the night men- 
tioned his predecessor's house had been blown up with gun- 
powder. The fact that von Walter had spent half the night 
playing and drinking with his victim diverted possible sus- 
picion. It is more natural, however, tö take bie flrofec Ttint 
(especially by reason of the adjective) and in btc Suft blafen 
as a figurative reference (cf. 46. 26) to the consummation of 
the conspiracy through which von Walter's predecessor had 
been displaced, the means employed having been forged 
letters and vouchers executed with the connivance of Wurm 
(21. 7) and von Kalb (66. n f.). Forgery, moreover, was the 
means used by von Walter's prototype, Montmartin, to get 
rid of Rieger (cf. Introd., p. Ixv). The 'murder' in von 
Walter's case might have beeij indirect, but none the less 
chargeable to his account (cf. N. 24. 7). It is possible, how- 
ever, as Müller conjectures, that Schiller added murder to 
von Walter's other crimes in ordcr to cover his use of the 
Montmartin- Rieger incident (cf. Introd., p. lix). 

If it be understood that von Walter disposed of his prede- 
cessor by blowing up his house, Schiller's Suggestion for such 
a plot is not far to seek. In the interval between the first 
completion of Luise Millerin (Feb. 14, 1783) and the begin- 
ning of its revision for the Mannheim stage (April 14) he was 
occupied, among several projects, with a Mary Stuart trag- 
edy (cf. Introd., p. liii). In the historical works which he is 
known to have consulted he found accounts of the death of 
Darnley, Mary's worthless consort. The Queen had been 
estranged from him, and he had been placed in a house in 
the poorer quarter of Edinburgh during his convalescence 
from a virulent fever. An apparent reconciliation had been 
eflfected and on the night of Feb. 9, 1567, Mary visited him, 
afterward riding away to a wedding at Holyrood. A few 
hours later the house was blown to pieces with gunpowder.^ 

* Damley was found in the garden, strangled to death. Apparently he had 
been wamed and had escaped from the house, only to be despatched by the 
agents of Bothwell, Mary's paranour. Mary never confessed complidty in 
this crime, although in Schiller's tragedy she is made to do so (Maria Stuart, 
11. 271-293). 
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Examination of Wurm's speech (60. 26-61. 10) shows that 
the sentence referring to von Walter's plot (3^ bcfinnc ntidj 
. . . blafcn foHte) could be omitted without affecting the con- 
text. It reads, in fact, as if the question „Söarum gciötcn <öic 
3f)rcTn ©ol^nc bcn gctnb?" had originally foUowed immediately 
upon the words „lüarum öcrtrautcn <Sic il^r nic^t aucj^ ben 3S a * 
tcr an?" The story of Darnicy's death, with Mary's at- 
tempt to divert suspicion, would hardly have suggested such 
an Interpolation as this with a merely figurative meaning. 
Nevertheless it is difficult, as noted above, to take „bic große 
Tliat" literally (we should expect rather, Jene 9Kinc). On 
the other band „bie nömlidöc 9^ac6t" would be a peculiar time 
for the consummation of a deliberate conspiracy dependent 
merely upon forged documents. 

This is one of several points where Dumas, in bis adapta- 
tion of Kabale und Liebe (cf. Appendix B), has made a tech- 
nical improvement at the expense of fidelity to the original. 
He takes it for granted that von Walter had actually mur- 
dered bis predecessor, but Substitutes poison for gunpowder. 
Together with Wurm he had entered bis victim's private 
apartment during the latter's temporary absence and the 
secretary had dropped the poison into a glass of water from 
which he would drink on bis return. The act was witnessed 
by Ferdinand, then a boy of nine years and a great favorite of 
the former minister. The child had fallen asleep on the cush- 
ions in an alcove and was awakened by the entrance of the 
conspirators. Cf. Comment on II. 4-7 and Dumas's Intrigue 
et Amoury III. i, p. 242 f. 

4. bcn J^einb, b. f). fid^ alö gcinb. — ^limmermel^r . . . crfoft* 
reu . . . baß icft . . . toiffc, as Wurm had warned the president in 
advance, 20. 27 f. 

8. Äctn, Center . 

9. Bpaliunqtn unter bcn (^Uebern, breaches in the ranks. 
13. bie harten . . . gans ticrgeben, lit. *the cards are not en- 

tirely misdealt,' i.e. the game is not entirely spoiled, 

22. (5in @ r a n 4^efe relcftt l^ln, one grain ofyeast sußces — as 
in Othello, III. 3, the "trifles light as air," cf. Introd., p. xciv. 

28. auf bem Bpxti, at stake. 

63. 7. S3iIIetbouc (pronounce as in Fr., b!'*iä*bu), Siebe^brief. 

15. ^tüO, archaic fem., cf. N. 51. 31. 

18. umfipringen mit, deal with, manage. 
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2 2. ^alSptü^t^, capital proceedings, i.e. a Charge involving 
capital punishment. 

25. ben armen Sd^ad^er . . , iagen, drive the poor devü into a 
Corner (lit. 'through a needle*s eye') with this fahricated bugaboo, 

28. ernft^aft bürfte . . . itid^t merb^n, suggests that the Duke 
would not countenance such proceedings. 

63. I. fe^en . . . feft, ftcden ... In« ©cfangnU. 
5. S3ebingnii^, archaic for ©cbinöunfl. 

II. S3etäubung, confusion, bewildermetU. 

19. tdtptxlittitn (Sxi, corporal oath, ratified by touching a 
sacred object, as a corporal cloth or the relic of a saint; hence 
particularly solemn and binding. Wurm forces Luise (end 
of Act III) to ratify her oath by taking the sacrament. 

22. fmd^ten, he of use. 

24. S3ei b i e f e t Wltn^dicnaxi atit§, significant in its bear- 
ing on the discussion respecting Luise's oath; see Comment 
on III. 4-6. Cf. Introd., p. xlii f. 

28. stehen gcltnbere Saiten auf, *will pitch their tunelower' 
(©aitc, string of a musical Instrument), i.e. ivill cotne down a 
peg or two, be less ambitious for their daughter. 

64. I. id^ gebe ntid^i bir itbermunben, I own tnyself outdone. 

13. SBunberUd^i, stränge ^ odd (that you do not find him 
suitable). Wurm's objection is echoed by some of the critics. 

14. Bau de mille fleurs, a kind of cologne, lit. 'extract 
(water) of a thousand flowers.' 

16. füllte bie ^elifateffe . . . beftedften? shotUd not be supposed 
to corrupt the good taste . . . ? 

18. ffmpuldi^, the ordinary Ger. word is bebenflid^. He 
means that jealousy takes little account of probability. 

22. betnufften, a/ore^a«/. — auffegen, composey write; cf. ber 
Sluffafe. 

29. bct gnftbige S^ttt finb, the so-called *plural of majesty' 
cf. N. 6. 14. 

31. ble infiniten, arrangementSy as to the Millers' arrest. — 
fagt is imperative. 

SCENE 2 

When von Kalb learns that he is to pose as Ferdinand's 
rival he demurs, but is brought to terms by the news that 
von Bock, a hated rival, will seek Milford's band and thus 
supplant von Walter in the Duke's favor. 
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65. 7. en passant, im ^orbetgel^en. 

Q. Opira Dido, a favorite opera, based on the Italian 
tragedy Didone Abandonata of Metastasio (1724). This 
opera was given at Stuttgart on the Duke's birthday, Feb. 11, 
1763, and at various times thereafter. It is hardly a mere 
coincidence that the action of Kabale und Liebe occurs in 
February (cf. N. 53. 2 and 123. 21), when there was regularly 
a splendid birthday celebration, with the attendant costly 
spectacles (cf. N. 31. 28); taken in connection with the 
Performance of this particular opera, there seems to be a 
somewhat pointed reference to Karl Eugen. Von Kalb's de- 
scription of the splendid fire-spectacle is confirmed by Uriot's 
account of the Performance mentioned above (quoted by 
Müller, p. 9) : ^cr ?JaIaft bcr 2)ibo unb ber ©ranb öon Äartl^go 
ertocdtcn eine iöciounbcrunö, bic ber 3uf(^oucr burd^ uncrmübct tote* 
berl^olted ^önbeflotf^en an ben ^og legte. The scene is at the 
close of the opera when Dido, deserted by iEneas, sets fire to 
her palace and kills herseif. 

i2.\^tutttottU, gen. sing, with genug. The word is not 
pluraled in Ger. 

15. bie . . . ipoufftert, ober . . . rid^tet, that will be the making 
or the utter ruin of us both, 

21. fixieren, feftfteHen. 

66. 5. Fortune, ordinarily fem. 

12. Cuittungen, vouchers. 

13. atti^ 99leffer Uefern, send to the scaffold. 
15. t>on Sinnen, b. 1^. ntd^t bei ©innen. 

23. ^piontni came into German from Italian in i7th Cen- 
tury as a weak noun; in the i8th Century usually, and now 
always, inflected strong, ©pion«, ©pione. — Oberfd^enf, *chief 
cup-bearer,* Lord High Cup-Beareff an officer of the prince's 
household, nominally charged with the provision and serving 
of wines. Once it was his chief duty to taste the wine 
before presenting it to his master, as a precaution against 
poison. 

67. 2. ben ^nglifd^en, a dance of four figures in two-step 
time. 

4. Domino, a loose robe worn as a masquer ade costume; 
called the same in English. 

IG. Hammeriunfer, gentlemenrinrwaiting. 

II. [Reboutenf<^al, balUroom; Steboute^^äyZa^IenbaQ* 
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21. ^dd^ftbenenfcll^en, Your Serene Highness, 

26. nachtragen, hold a grudge against. 

30. grifur, puß, such as was worn on each side of thc 
wig. 

68. 24. baff fie t^ ^al^e, that she has an intrigue, 

69. 8. Hon unbefc^oÜenen bitten, oj unblemished morals. 

13. tS is the old gen. sing, of the neut. third personal pron. 
c«, and has been replaced by feiner; it has disappeared except 
in a few phrases (as with lo«, mübe, fatt, jufrieben) and is some- 
times mistaken for an acc, in fact is now feit to be such, 
whence a construction like 3^ bin tlfin lod. 

18. ein 8tuttierter, a universUy man; ftublercn, without 
qualification, is used idiomatically to denote that one is tak- 
ing or has taken a university course. For the spelling -tt-, cf. 
N. 4. 17. 

20. (JHn f&onmot (t silent, as in Fr.) toon borgeftent, a stale 
jokCf a back number; bon mot=2öitj. 

70. 2. Hon o^ngefö^r, by chance; archaic and, historically, 
more correct form of ungefäfir, the derivation being from 
MHG äne gevaere^ ofine ©efalfir. The prefix became confused 
with the negative prefix un-; cf. N. 77. 4 and Pfleiderer, 
p. 299. In OlfinTnadöt the reverse happened; in MHG ämaht the 
prefix is the negative particle ä-. 

6. Mort de ma vie I on my lifef An imprecation, lit. 'death 
of my life.' — 3c4 toitt i^n fc^on toafd^en (colloq.), ru soon 
teach html — 9laf emei^, saucy fellow. 

SCENE 3 

Wurm reports the arrest of the fiddler and his wife, and 
shows the president a draft of the letter. 

70. 26. in eiternben Slui^fa^, into purulent Uprosy, i.e. loalh- 
some disease. 

27. SJorf erlägen, in order to obtain Miller's assent to the 
plan of a letter to be written by Luise and to an oath of 
secrecy. Wishing to separate Ferdinand and Luise and to 
escape further persecution Miller seems to have accepted 
Wurm's proposal (cf. N. 79. i8, also 116. 28-117. 17 and 
Comment on Act V.) without knowing, however, exactly 
what the letter was to contain (cf. Introd., p. xxxvii). 
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The President is crestfallen at the outcome of his short- 
sighted attempt to coerce Ferdinand by vilification of 
Comment on Luise and is inclined to repent having heeded 

ni. 1-3 his son's threat. Wurm, however, gives him 
sound advice which he is in no position to ignore. The 
president's manner toward Wurm is very dififerent from 
that in I. 7 and he listens witt good grace to the himible 
secretary's analysis of his blimders. Having forced the 
President to admit his peril and his helplessness (just as 
Marinelli, in Emüia Galotti humiliates the Prince), Wurm 
presents his plan to eflfect Ferdinand's voluntary desertion 
of Luise. This will make easier, if it will not assure, his 
marriage to Lady Milford. Whether they know the result 
of Ferdinand^s interview with her does not appear. In any 
event Luise would be free. Wurm is evidently acting quite 
as much for himself as for the president. Schiller's moti- 
vation of his intrigue is very skilful. 

This intrigue has been much criticized and each of the 
objections is raised by the author himself in the course of 
Wurm's conversation with the president (cf. Introd., p. xxix). 
For convenience they may be enimierated in sequence: 
(i) Can Luise be expected to write the compromising letter 
(62. II f.)? Wurm convinces the president that her father's 
arrest will leave her no alternative. When he sums up his 
argiunents (63. 7-12) we feel that she cannot escape. (2) But 
can Ferdinand be deceived (63. 14 f.) ? Wurm knows his 
man (61. 19 f.) and does not think it necessary to answer this 
objection. Schiller's previous characterization of Ferdinand 
makes Wurm's opinion seem plausible, but the sequel proves 
that without the continued Cooperation of Luise the intrigue 
would have failed on this very ground (cf. Introd., p. xlvf.). 
Wurm realizes the necessity of this Cooperation and knows 
how he will secure it — by means of the oath. (3) The 
President again takes exception (63. 22 f.) and his doubt has 
been echoed by many critics (cf . Introd., p. xlii f.) . The only 
refutation is found in Wurm's answer, „SBci bicfcr 9Wcn* 
fdöcnort [lotrb ein iSlb] alle« [fruchten]. (4) When the president 
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selects von Kalb as Ferdinand's pseudo-rival it is Wunn*s 
tum to demur (64. 11 f.). The recital of the chamber- 
lain's recommendations is not intended to convince us but 
to show the attitude of a jealous lover. — Intentionally or 
otherwise the author has very cleverly raised and answered 
the questions which must present themselves at the outset. 
How well he confirms the answers when the intrigue is act- 
ually carried out is not to be discussed here. — Still another 
mooted point is touched in this scene (60. 7 f.) when Wurm 
teils the President that he should never have made Ferdi- 
nand at once his confidant and his enemy. Whether he 
would have done so is another matter (cf. Conunent on I. 
5-7 and Introd., p. xlvü f.). 

As in Act I the suspense of the impending crisis is relieved 
by the coming of von Kalb, who cannot fail to excite our 
sense of humor, however serious the Situation. Such mo- 
mentary relaxation is favorable to the effect of the tragic 
scenes that foUow and is a method which has the Warrant 
of Shakespeare^s practice. Von Kalb, however, is not a 
mere clown or supemumerary, a mouthpiece of the author's 
genial wit. He is to be an important tool in the intrigue 
and gets an opportunity, moreover, to exhibit most thor- 
oughly the mental and moral worthlessness which he is in- 
tended to typify. Schiller has employed humor in Kabale und 
Liebe as in no other of his plays (in few of which any lighter 
touch is found), but even in the comic his serious tendency 
predominates. The homely humor of the music master is 
made pathetic by the circumstances in which it is displayed. 
Miller's wife excites pity and mild contempt when she is most 
ridiculous and von Kalb is made the vehicle of cutting satire. 

Von Kalb's reluctant assent having been obtained, two 
conditions of initial success in Wurm's intrigue are to be 
determined, Luise's Cooperation and Ferdinand's deceivable- 
ness. The first step toward assuring the former has already 
been taken in the arrest of Miller and his wife. The possi- 
bility of the latter will be unexpectedly increased in advance 
of the attempt to be made by the conspirators. 
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SCENE 4 

Four or five hours elapse between Scenes 3 and 4 (cf. 
74. 26). The time is late aftemoon or early evening (cf. 75. 8). 
Luise is alone. She does not know that her parents have 
been imprisoned (74. 25). — Ferdinand has resolved on flight. 
If he remains here his father's persecution will force him to 
make good his threat. They shall flee that very night. Mil- 
ler shall go with them. Luise answers that she will not bring 
his father's curse upon them, their marriage would unjoint 
the social order; his heart belongs to his class, she had sinned 
in dreaming it could be hers, her suffering shall be her expia- 
tion. Ferdinand at first comprehends but vaguely what she 
is saying. When he realizes that she is willing to give him up 
he Is furious. The suspicion seizes him that her talk of duty, 
of resignation, is a pretext, that he has a rival, and in a frenzy 
cf jealousy he leaves. 

71. 7. toirb aJKe ©efc^ü^e gegen utii^ rieten, will train all 
his guns on us, — a natural figure for a soldier. 

8. ben unmenfc^Ud^ett <Bof)n ju maä^tn, b. i. bie S^oHe bed un« 
tnenfc^Iic^cn <öofinc« gu fpielcn. 

II. feiner SRorbtat, cf. N. 24. 7 and 61. 2. 

14. 9iiefenf|irun0, gigantic leap. 

21. ^aben toir . . . feine f^oberung me^r is a conditional 
clause. 

24. ebenfo .•. . funfein, s parkte just as ravishingly. 

26. äRein SJaterlanb ift, too mic^ £uife (iebt . . . SBo toir fein 
mögen, Snife, gel^t eine ©onne o«f, eine unter — : Cf. Tellheim's 
words to Minna, where he is urging that they leave all be- 
hind them and live only for each other {Minna von Barnhelm y 
V. s): 3ft bicfc« !Oanb bie SBelt? ©c^t ^ter aüein bie ^onne auf? 
. . . folgen @ic mir nur ßetroft, liebfte aJiinna; e« foÜ un« an nlc^t« 
feblen. Ferdinand's picture of the happiness they will enjoy 
away from the artificial splendors of the city, in contempla- 
tion of the wonders of Creation, is a characteristic Storm and 
Stress note. Rousseau had glorified the simplicity and moral 
healthfulness of rural life over against the constraint, the 
false ideals, the toil and moil of the great cities. It was a 
significant phase of his *Back to Nature* gospel. The 
message came to Germany in Werthers Leiden (1774). Cf. 
Introd., p. Ixxxiii f. — fanbigt, archaic SG for fanbtg. 
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12. 3. htt üppiQftt (Btt^toun^, ihe wildest flighi, 

5. mit . . . Schauern, with inspiring awesomeness. 

14. 3c4 fiaht einen SBater ufto.: in Rousseau's La nouveUe 
Hilotse, Part II, Letter 6 (ed. 1788, vol. II., p. 163 f.), Julie 
declares that she cannot bring herseif to desert her parents 
in Order to flee with her lover: " Qwi, moi? fabandonnerois im- 
püoyahlement ceux par qui je respire^ ceux qui me conservetU 
la vie quHls ni'ont donrUCy et me la renderU chere, ceux qui n*oiU 
d^autre espoir, d^autre plaisir qu*en moi seule ? Un pire presque 
sexaginairel une mere toujours languissantef" Cf. N. iii. 18, 
113. 6, and Introd., p. Ixxx. 

18. ^er uni3 begleiten tovth: it is curious that no mention is 
made of Luise's mother. She does not appear after Act II. 
We hear in the precedin^ scene, 70. 21, that she has been 
imprisoned with her husband. Miller calls to her in V. 5 
(123. IS, cf. N.), but she does not come on the stage, even in 
the tragic scene at the close, when all the characters of the 
play (except Milford, von Kalb and minor persons) are as- 
sembled. Cf. Introd., p. xxxviii. 

20. ouf meinen Spater, b. f), auf beffcn Ärcbit. 

26. nie olftne (^^drung, b. f), ofinc (öom ©immcl) erl&ört ju toerben. 

27. ben bie [Rac^e . . . auc^ ^tm ^kh . . . ^ölt, which the 
vengeance . . . sustains (i.e. fulfills) even for the thief . . . Tho 
vilest criminaPs paternal curse is effective. 

73. 5. man tierliert . . . ge^drt beinern ©tanbe: her words, of 
course, do not mean that Ferdinand has not given her his 
heart, that she has not had it, but that it had never been 
actually hers because it belonged by right to his class. $eft|^ 
is sometimes used in the pregnant sense of 'having by right 
of (acquired) ownership,* while ]()aben is simply *to have in 
one's possession.* Her unconscious sophistry is character- 
istic of her overwrought feelings, of her heroic resolution to 
do her duty, by renunciation to atone for her *sacrilege' 
(Äirdöcnraub). 

II. ißic^t . . . gefnirfc^t, perf. ppl. as imperative, do not 
gnash; cf Thomas's Gram., § 369. 

13. £aff m i 4 . . . einem Spater ben . . . So^n toieber fc^en« 
fen: Luise's words (cf. also l. 30 f.) resemble those of Diderot's 
Sophie in Le pire de famille, II. 9, when St. Albin declares 
that he will never give his love to another woman; cf. Introd., 
p. Ixxii. In Lessing's translation. Der Hausvater ^ Sophia says, 
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in part: J^^l 3fc<jt cmpfinbe td^ eö, totläf eine Äluft jtoifd^cn und 
Ift. Überlaffen @ie mid^ meinem <öc^i(ffale unb fdöenfen <^ie einem 
^atcr, ber ^ie liebt, bie D^ulfie n)ieber! . . . 3c^ foKte einem SBater 
feinen ©ofin rauben . . . S)er ©immcl fc^cnfe Slfinen einft eine 
©ottin, bie S^xtx n)ürbi0 ift unb ©ie cbcnfo fe^r liebt alö ©opbial 
.,.3(3^ toerbc allein ju meinem @Ienbe gurüdffebrcn, unb ©ic 
toerben an mid^ benfen." DNL, vol. 65 (Lessing's Werke, vol. 8) 
344. 25 ff. 

16. bie fangen ber SBürgetttielt aui^etnanber treilben, put tke 
social fabric out of Joint (lit. *force asunder the joints of the 
bourgeois world'). By bie äff gemeine ettiige Orbnung she 
means bie ©d^ranfcn beö Untcrfd^icb« which in this world may 
not be passed but in the next will fall (cf. N. 14. 4). 

18. mit freien, törichten SBünfc^ett ufn)., cf. 17. 9. 

30. o^ne ©c^ranfen toie'i^ Unermegü^e, boundless as infinity. 
— toie'i^=n)ie ba«. — ©cftenfe fie einer ^beln: she has not for- 
gotten Ferdinand's words when he had come from the inter- 
view with Milford, cf. 50. 2-12. 

74. 3. in einfamen äßauren, in a convent perhaps. — The 
form SKaurcn, now written SKauem, is common in eighteenth- 
century Swabian and is preferred by Schiller in his earlier 
writings. MHG müre (from Lat. murus) in passing into 
NHG 99'?au(e)r developed an inorganic e between the diph- 
thong (u having become au) and the semi-vocalic r, which 
was ultimately recognized in the spelling. Cf. Pfleiderer, 
p. 316. 

14. Schlange, a favorite epithet with Storm and Stress 
heroes. Thus, in Die Räuber (V. 2) Karl Moor calls Amalia 
„falfd&c ©d^Iange." 

19. ©in Sieb^aber feffelt bicft: Schiller here goes too far in 
his attempt to account for Ferdinand*s susceptibilty to the 
deception that is to be practised upon him. Making due 
allowance for his excitement and anger at her refusal to flee 
with him, it is almost incredible that he should have such a 
suspicion after what Luise has just said „im 2^on beö tiefften 
intoenbigen Reiben«." Cf. Comment on III. 4-6. 

SCENES 5 AND 6 

The experience through which Luise has just passed has 
thoroughly unnerved her. Night has come and her parents 
have not returned. She does not know of their arrest, which 
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had been made very quietly (III. 3). She has an indefinable 
dread and seems to feel Wurm's evil presence before she sees 
him. When she learns of her father's supposed peril she pre- 
pares to go to the Duke. Wurm easily foils her purpose by 
hinting what the price of granting her petition will be. Then 
he reminds her that she is to blame for his plight. She can 
secure his release only by making the major willing to give 
her up; and there is a way to effect this. Wurm carries out 
very craftily the pla< outlined to the president (63. 8 f.). 
Luise cannot escape from the net which he spreads. Twice 
she stops Short in the writing of the shameful words, only to 
see her helplessness and resume. When the cruel task is 
done she must go to seal the lie with a sacred oath. — Here 
the first day of the action ends. 

74. 28. Obern, a parallel form of Htem, now used only in 
poetry and in elevated style. 

75. 4. ®auM^piü, Illusion, 
II. Sll^nbunQ, cf. N. 16. 4- 

13. ^ ift ni^t me^r ba: these words seem to indicate that 
this scene occurs on the same day as Act II. Cf. N. 82. 6 
and Comment on III. 4-6. Luise*s words and the question 
which precedes are, of course, ironical. So, too, Slftre SBvoitt, 
below. 

18. @4anb]6üi^ne, pillory. 

76. 6. SBerU^tttifi ber äUaieftät, or aj^aieftatöbeletbigunQ, lese- 
majesty. 

9. Sluffallenb . . . ftot, the remainder of Wurm's inter- 
rupted Speech, the subject of bcfc^Ioffcn %Oii being S)cr, 1. 6, 
(hence dependent order) which is relative to ^ergogd. — 5litf* 
faEenb al^nben, avenge with exemplary punishmetU; note the 
distinction in present orthography between this meaning of 
a^nbcn and that in which it has occurred elsewhere; cf. N. 
16. 4. 

19. äßein fSaitt auf SBerle^ung ufto., sc. angeüagt, charged 
with. 

25. ^pimfuavi^, house of correction^ work-house. 

26. t)'dU\Q, üoQftönbtQ, complete. 

27. toär' 14, dubitative subj., / suppose I am. — Sllbgefd^ält, 
absolved. 

29. SBorfic^t, providence, now expressed by SBorfc^utiß, Sßox* 
ftcjt being used only of human *foresight,' i.e. precaution. 
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30. tu>äi eine S^^itg, any more tidings; cf. N. 22. 37. 

77. 4. oj^ttmdgü^, in early NHG and until late in the 
eighteenth Century oI)n- was common as a negative prefix 
equivalent to un-. This was partly due to the meaning of 
ol^ne, partly to the similar sound of on- and un- in certain 
dialects, especially Swabian; cf. Pfleiderer, p. 299. Cf. öon 
ol^ngefeilEir, 70. 2, N. 

7. Chtlengefang, ominous dirgCj message of evil omen. 

11. mit einer ^^onne * . . aufgetoogen, halanced by a hundred- 
weigfU . . . 

22. Ian0fam«]6ebä4tU4 • • • hinaufführen, screw up slowly and 
deliberately on the cracking joints. 

26. (ad^enb, not literally; she means his sardonic manner. 

30. ^minal'^irojeff, capital prosecuHon. 

78. 6. Sollte bie 92ärrin tttoa? ufh)., Wurm fears that she 
may do herseif bodily härm. The president had warned him 
not to let matters go too far (62. 28 f.); and besides Wurm 
hoped ultimately to get Luise for himself . 

14. erfd^rocfen, because the plan for Ferdinand's marriage 
and its object might be discovered by the Duke. The Presi- 
dent had enjoined caution and secrecy (62. 28, 64. 31 f.) for 
a similar reason. 

27. IBer$errungen, contortions. 

29. in aiiarf unb S3ein ^ermalmenben Sdnen, in S^önen, lüeld^e 
iD^arf unb $etn germainten toerben. 

31. au S3erge fliegen, usually gu $erge ftel^en, stand on 
end, 

79. I. hafi \n ber @terbeftunbe mif^ bie Sungen ber (Srben* 
gdtter ufto., one of the passages inspired by Die Filrstengruft 
of Schubart (cf. esp. 1. 49 ff. DNL, 81, p. 377); cf. Introd., 
p. xcviii f. Cf. also Schiller*s early poem (Anthology, 1782) 
Die schlimmen Monarchen, Werke, ed. Bellermann, ix. 82. 

3. in bem . . . ®teb rüttle, cf. Arnos, ix. 9. 

12. xaitt, formerly (since MHG) used parallel with ritt, 
but no longer good usage; so in 2d pers., ratcft, rätft. 

14. bürfen^ here (as originally) = brauchen, nötig Ifiabcn. 

17. eine SRenfA««!eit, b. 6. eine Zat ber WltnWWdt 

18. $rcifei^, older partitive gen. with genug, now no longer 
used. Erich Schmidt notes that this passage belies Lady 
Milford's declaratioi. 43. 9-12. Put W. may insinuate falsely. 

19. mit bred^enbcm Saut, with faltering voice. 
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21. ubttfohttt, priced too high; the verb means, "to make 
exorbitant demands." For -fobert, cf. N. 20. 4. 

28. „Steine Suifc," foflte er mir, ufto.: Düntzer (p. 202) 
thinks that Wurm is lying, but it seems probable that Mil- 
ler knew of this plan — not of its details — (Wurm was to 
present it to him, III. 3) and sanctioned it (^ud^ ^l^r SSatcr 
iDünfd^t, 80. 8) for in V. i he knows of the oath (108. 22) and 
in V. 2 he wams his daughter not to betray the fact that 
she had written the letter under coercion. Cf. N. 116. 30, 
117. 8 f. and Introd., p. xxxvii. 

80. 16. SBittfür^ voluntary choice. 

20. (Bt toirb nic^t: an involuntary exclamation, showing 
how little the words just spoken to Ferdinand really meant. 
And his cruel words at parting (74. 14 f.) seem to have left 
no impression (cf. 1. 24, below). 

29. ^tntc, cf. N. 4. 17. 

81. I. 3(tt be« 4>c«!er ^fivt& fßattt^i Wurmes stereotyped 
ans wer (which recalls Marinelli's @bcn bic! Emüia Galoiiiy 
I. 6) is merely intended to impress ui>on Luise that upK>n this 
letter depends her father's fate. Before the dictation began 
she might, of course, think that Wurm meant the president. 
Goethe had used an effective dictation-scene in Act II of 
Clavigo, where Beaumarchais forces Clavigo to write a de- 
nunciation of himself for his desertion of Marie. Cf. Introd., 
p. Ixxxiv. 

11. 4>(i(teti Sie flc^ beStoegen an, lay that to. 

12. ^rgui^, in Greek legend, the hundred-eyed guardian of 
lo, priestess of Hera, and slain by Hermes at the command 
of Zeus. 

30. an natürUc^en trieben, i.e. of filial devotion. 

82. I. ber überUftenben ^'düt, to the snperior craft of hell. 

6. geftern: upon this rests the argument for regarding 
Act III as playing on the day foUowing Act II instead of in 
the afternoon and evening of the same day. Wurm, how- 
ever, may be dictating with reference to Ferdinand's finding 
and reading the letter the next day (Act IV). That is, the 
letter is dated, so to speak, a day ahead. Cf. N. 75. 13 and 
Comment on III. 4-6. 

18. i^at er ben ^ienft, i.e. some special service (as ofläcer of 
the day) which feil to him at intervals and would detain him 
longer than the daily drill (as in IT. i). 
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19. httoufit, appointed. 

83. 5. midi ^intoegfe^en ül^er, overlook. 

II. ©efe.^t, suppose. — 12 toävt biefe mebUd^e ^anh, sc. bie iä^ 

mir tüünfddc (Bellermann). 

14. erbroffeUe, pret. subj. — flechte«, streich, lit. *braid*, be- 
cause the victim's limbs were twisted into the different parts 
of the wheel; here figuratively for the death-penalty. 

With the close of Act III the action of the drama reaches 
its Climax (cf. Introd., p. xxx). Hitherto Love has success- 
Commenton fully resisted the assaults of Intrigue; now 

ni. 4-6 Intrigue scores a temporary success, although 
destined to fall of attaining its ultimate object. While the 
paternal command, the seductive charm and the alarming 
threat of Lady Milford, and finally the brutal display of 
force had accomplished nothing, the letter will have immedi- 
ate and momentous consequences. Intrigue, in the narrower 
sense, begins only with Act III, the earlier attempts to part 
the lovers having been open and avowed. Behind these 
attempts, however, lay the impulse of Wurm's machinations 
and the president's ulterior aim, so that, speaking broadly, 
Love and Intrigue have been in conflict from the outset. 

Scene 4 is one of those most criticized, because of the 
light in which it places the characters of the lovers. As a 
partial motivation of Ferdinand's later conduct it is admit- 
tedly eflfective. Whether this motivation is itself justified 
by the Situation and the characters is however questioned. 
I^ view of Ferdinand's victory at the end of Act II has he 
reason to suppose that his f ather will force the issue ? Does 
he foresee that the president will make Luise and her father 
suflfer for what has happened in such a way that he will be 
powerless to defend them? (He does not yet know of 
MiUer's arrest, cf. 72. 18.) Is his plan to raise funds on his 
f ather's name an imworthy expedient ? — Most impoftant 
is the question whether his jealous rage is justified by 
Luise's conduct. Only by thoroughly realizing his Situa- 
tion can we conceive his suspicion to be possible. He has 
screwed his courage to the sticking-place and is ready to 
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forsake all eise for Luise. He is met with a homily on the 
Nemesis of a father's curse and the civic crime of mesalliance. 
He is admonished to give his heart, which has never been 
hers, to a woman of his own class, to emulate her heroism 
in renunciation, to let her expiate in forlorn and dreary ret- 
rospect her sacrilegious excursion into the precincts of aris- 
tocracy. Is it any wonder, in his present State of mind, that 
the tension tightens until it breaks? It may be urged 
that Ferdinand should have understood Luise's feelings, 
that her tone and manner (cf. 74. 6, n, 16) would make his 
cruel mistake impossible, but he is in no condition to notice 
how the words are spoken. Ferdinand, moreover, is char- 
acteristically lacking in judgment of conduct and motives, 
as appears in several striking instantes (cf. 27. 26 f. and 
Conmaent on I. 5-7; 90. 1-7; IV. 5 and Comment). His 
accusation at the close (74. 14-21) may seem incredible in 
consideration of their previous relations, but it is after all 
humanly as possible as the harangue of Luise which provokes 
it. It is a reckless outburst of rage and is forgotten as 
quickly by him (84. 15) as by Luise (80. 18-25). Never- 
theless it is objectionable on artistic grounds because of the 
impression it leaves of Ferdinand's character and on the 
stage it is sometimes modified or omitted. (Cf. Dumas's 
treatment of the passage, Appendix B.) 

Luise ^s conduct in Scene 4 is explicable only in view of the 
unconscious sophistry which has characterized her from the 
beginning (cf. Introd., p. xl f.). Her talk belies her feelings, 
as subsequent events prove. She screens her breaking 
heart with a mask of resignation that would seem mock- 
heroic if we did not know her sense of duty and her filial 
devotion to be genuine. This effect is accentuated by her 
language — the sentimental Jargon which she has learned 
from the 53cIIctriftcn (cf. Introd,, p. xxxix). Unwittingly 
she plays into the encmy's band; Wurm himself could 
havc devised no better preparation for Ferdinand's decep- 
tion. 

As Wurm enters, unseen by Luise, she has an instinctive 
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foreboding of ill, as Gretchen 'feels' the evil presence of 
Mephistopheles when she comes into the room which he 
has just left (Faust , 1. 2753). The premonition symbolizes 
what is to follow. 

The dictation scene is a powerful and convincing climax, 
in striking contrast with the great final scene of Act II, but 
hardly inferior to it in dramatic intensity. It is the con- 
trast of force and cunning, each in a perfect setting. The 
one at midday, the room filled with persons; the other at 
night, the torturer and his victim in the same room, alone. 
In this struggle there can be but one outcome. Luise must 
succumb. Why should she doubt Wurm's words? She 
had witnessed the president's rage when her father talked 
"piain German," perhaps had heard his threat („(S« ftclj>cn*noc^ 
©alßcn leer," 56. 26). She grasps at a single straw; she will 
go to the Duke. Is it surprising that Wurm's ruse succeeds 
when we recall what Lady Milford has said of this same 
Duke (43. 1-9) ? Such ou träges in the recent past must 
have been known to Luise. The message which Wurm 
brings from Miller is plausible (and is probably true, cf. 
N. 79. 28). Must not her duty seem piain, to save her 
father upon whom she has brought this calamity? — Her 
voluntary renunciation of Ferdinand a few minutes earlier 
makes the present ordeal no easier. In her heart she knew 
that he would not, of his own volition, give her up (cf. 
80. 20). He would see the groundlessness of his jealousy and 
in the end would understand her sacrifice. Now he will be 
made to hate her. It is for her not a question of losing 
Ferdinand^s hand — to that she is resigned, or believes her- 
seif to be — but his love. The Impulse to break their bond 
will no longer come from her, but from him. There is a 
difference as well as a distinction. It is analogous to that 
between voluntary death by one^s own hand and death by 
another's hand (a difference that will actually confront 
Luise a httle later). — It seems as if the author could have 
added nothing to make Luise's escape more impossible, to 
exclude every alternative. She must write the letter. At 
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such a crucial point the motivation must be flawless, the 
decisive act inevi table; and it is (cf. Introd., p. xlii). 

A mooted question in respect to Act III is whether it 
follows close upon Act II on the same day or whether a 
night intervenes. Bellermann (1. 1 74 f.) , Düntzer and others 
assume the latter, Kettner {Schüler Studien^ p. 34 f.) makes a 
strong argument for the former and his conclusion is ac- 
cepted by Erich Schmidt (Säktdar- Ausgabe, III. Note to 
371.1). In either case Act III begins in the early afternoon 
and ends after nightfall, since five hours elapse between 
Miller's arrest (during Scene 2) and Wurm's amval (75. 8). 
The fact that Luise goes with Wurm to make formal oath 
at the close of Scene 6 indicates an early hour in the eve- 
ning. It is, of course, the season of short days. 

The conversation with which Act III opens sounds as if 
the events at Miller's had just occurred, although nothing 
is Said which makes this certain. It is unlikely that the 
President would let twenty-four hours pass before telling 
Wurm what has happened and taking coimsel with him. 
His first words in Scene i seem to conclude his account, 
which it is unnecessary for the audience to hear. Wurm 
had doubtless already planned to excite Ferdinand's jeal- 
ousy, as the best means of gaining the conmaon end, and 
with his usual resourcefulness grasps at once the oppor- 
tunity suggested by Miller's insult to the President. Von 
Kalbes interview and Miller's arrest would occur soon after 
two o'clock, which would leave time for the chamberlain's 
sixteen calls (even if we take him literally), after which he 
is to retum to get the letter and his Instructions. The 
President teils von Kalb he must „öor Slbcnb noc^ Ificrfontntcn/ 
which would have little point if it were stiU forenoon. 
Wurm's salutation at the beginning of Scene 6 is „®utcn 
Slbcnb/' but this phrase is always somewhat indefinite and no 
serious contradiction is involved. It is true, as Bellermann 
maintains (I. 175), that the one day is crowded with inci- 
dents if we assume this to be the time covered by Acts I-III, 
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but the rapidity and concentration of the action make 
this possible and even highly probable. If a night inter- 
venes between Acts II and III an unexpected delay on 
Ferdinand's part as well as on the president's must be as- 
sumed and, still more surprising, Lady Milford (after II. 3) 
would let the remainder of the first day and all of the second 
pass without taking any further steps. Moreover, if Acts 
II and III occur on the same day it will account for the 
president's apparent ignorance of what had happened be- 
tween Ferdinand and Milford. 

Two passages in Act III have been noted which seem to 
Support contradictory conclusions (cf. 75. 13, 82. 6, and 
Notes). Even if the explanation offered of the second pas- 
sage is not accepted the contradiction is not significant as 
against these larger considerations, the more since Schiller 
is not always careful in such matters. 

ACT IV. SCENES I AND 2 

The time is about noon of the following (the second) day. 
Luise*s letter has been dropped on the parade ground by von 
Kalb and found by Ferdinand. The latter enters in a tower- 
ing rage and demands that the chamberlain be summoned. 
Awaiting him, Ferdinand gives way alternately to grief and 
rage as he realizes Luise's seeming perfidy. He is loath to 
believe her guilty, but the handwriting is indubitably hers. 
Her refusal to flee with him is explained. — For the signifi- 
cance of this change of Situation in relation to the structure 
of the drama, cf. Introd., p. xxx f. 

84. 6. fragen, for the plural verb, cf. N. 6. 14. 

IG. $lftaro,/arö, a game at cards played for stakes; originally 
so called because one of the cards bore a figure representing 
Pharaoh. 

85. 2. toarum man ficft toiberfe^'lc, the impersonal (used to 
express Ferdinand's present feeling toward Luise) will be 
best rendered by the passive construction, why the flighi was 
. . . opposed. 

5. halb, halh l^ätte . . . l^etrogett, the mask almost, almost 
succeeded in deceiving even me. 
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6. @4tninle, 'rouge, face-paint'; hence, fig., disguise. 
g. SBel^ung, tremor. 

lo. SBSattung, ehullition^ emotion. — 3(ii ber feinftett . . . 
meine @eele ju f äffen, to divine my soul by the most delicate 
nuance (shade) of a tremulous whisper. 

12. 0Ö^en, would now be written iül^n, but initial g is hi&- 
torically correct, J being a dialectic corruption; cf. He)ntte's 
Deutsches Wörterbuch s.v. JölE). 

IS- ©rimaf'fe, 'grimace,' here mask. 

i6. t^aithat, durable^ fast (of color). 

2o. fd^Iug . . . 5U 93oben, vanquishedy nullified. 

86. 2. nmf^an'nen, compass, 

SCENE 3 

Von Kalb enters, and Ferdinand bids him prepare for a 
duel, to be fought forthwith and at such close ränge that 
both must die. The chamberlain is badly frightened and 
tries to run away. Ferdinand is disgusted at his cowardice 
and denounces him with scathing satire. Then he demands 
to know what von Kalb*s relations with Luise have been. 
The quaking chamberlain is ready to confess everything and 
declares he has never even seen her, but Ferdinand will not 
believe him and shoves him out of the room. 

86. 9. ftaften . . . Blitfen laffen, i.e. have expressed. 

17. mit ber ^Urnadit, i.e. with Providence, for having let 
him (Ferdinand) find the letter. 

20. loff' icft micft bcfto Keffer . . . on, / give promise of being 
the better . . . 
26. S^itungen, cf. N. 22. 27. 

87. I. äRel^r aU ju Hiel, more than enough. 
2. Sd^elmen^ cf. 18. 30. 

6. über 'btm ®cl^nu:|)ftuc4, i.e. they will shoot, each holding 
\x corner of the handkerchief . 

11. 4>irnfaften, colloq. for ©dööbcl, f opf. 

12. bofür hjirb ßcftctcn fein, bafür h)irb flcforgt fein, baß ba« ni(i^t 
flefc^iclflt (Paul), weHl see about that. 

15. öor ben 9BctH, outside the ramparts, the usual place for 
duels. 

18. fctflag an, jiclc, take aim. 

23. mein 3(KeröortreffÜcl^fter, my most exceUent fellow. 
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26. mo bie SR e n f d^ e n ftd^ tar maä^tn, tDO ftd^ fein toal^rer 
SWcnfdö. brau(5cn läfet. 

27. f!e(enma( htr^ . . . mie her Sd^metternitfi . . ., i.e. to 
change bis position at his master's bidding, as the impaled 
butterfly at the pleasure of its captor. 

30. äRietgauI, kack, drudge. — xäi füftte bic^, tote ein 3Wur* 
meltier mit mir: Ferdinand will take von Kalb along (for in 
such a duel both must fall) to the next world as a sort of 
trick marmot. 

88. 2. a^))ortieren, fetch and carry, 

7. bem fed^ften @4d))fungi$tag, the day on which, accord- 
ing to Genesis, chap. i, God created man. 

8. ein Tübinger SSuiJ^l^änbler, the printer Schramm, notori- 
ous for the publication of pirated editions. Boxberger quotes 
(DNL, 121, p. 66) from the Journal Deutsches Museum^ 
I. 98 f. : 3n iübitiöen f)ot \\^ eine neue $Rottc gufammcnöetan, bie 
beiben ^Sud^brudcr ©ci^ramm unb granf, bie . . . burd^ fd^önbUc^cn 
Slad^brucf iftren ^Icbenmenfciöen ben Riffen au« bem 3)?unbe fteblen. 
These editions, from which authors and their publishers alike 
suffered, were as a rule cheaply printed on inferior paper 
in Order to undersell. Hence Ferdinand's characterization of 
von Kalb as a botched, pirated copy of the Creator's original. 
— Lessing made a scathing arraignment of piracy in the last 
number of the Hamburgische Dramaturgie. The first Steps 
toward a Copyright law were taken in Prussia, 1 794. 

IG. fo fd^Ied^t toud^ert, 'earns such poor interest', i.e. is so 
unproductive, so useless, 
12. f8tuä^, fraction. 

14. <$inem Äerl, in apposition with bicfem. 

15. t)on 8ünben, sc. ber Siebe. 

19. toitt i^tt gelten (äffen, will let htm pass, i.e. will not de- 
stroy him, 

20. ber 9iau^e, gen., the usual construction with fd^OTien in 
the i8th Century; now regularly acc. — 5U gute (ommcn; benefit. 

22. mit Srebern «nb 93obenfa^, with dregs (or husks) and 
lees, 2!reber, grape-skins or brewer's grains (draß)^ the refuse 
or offal in the manufacture of wine or beer. 

23. bem diübtn am 4^o4geri4t ben ^ifd^ bedft, prepares a 
table for the raven at the gallows. Cf. N. 47. 14. 

26. Ißolijei, management, regulations. 

27. 93nnbfci{|(eid^en unb ^aran'tetn, the blindworm and iaran- 
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tula (or wolf-spider) were once supposed to have a venomous 
sting. See Century Dict. s.v. tarantula and tarantism, 

28. an meine 93(ume foU . . . Ungeziefer, i.e. the vermin^ (von 
Kalb) shall not infest Luise. 

29. mir, ethical dat., / teil you. 

89* 2. f&ic^ixt 5U Ißarii^, a hospital for the aged and the 
insane; at that time a refuge for the dregs of humanity. Cf. 
Boxberger, DNL, 121, p. 66. 

13- mit biefem Mahä^cn iuhufiicn , aU . , . nod^ fo i^imm« 
Ufd^ 5U fd^loärmen, /& be this girVs paramour than to revel , . . in 
the purest ecstasies of (lawful) love. 

15. aui^fd^ltieifen, indulge in amours, be a wanton. 

17. tierfäifd^en, counterfeit, i.e. make licentiousness seem a 
virtue. 

24. htä Xobt^, a dead man; cf. Wilhelm Teil, I. 73, Nathan 
der Weise, 1. 2368. 

27. Sftr SBoter — 3^1^ eigener . . ., von Kalb, of course, 

means the President, but Ferdinand understands iljir iBoter, 

i.e. Luise's. 

29. t)ttfnpptU, bartered away, given as your mistress, 

90. 4. ^u fa^ft ite nie uflü., that Ferdinand ignores von 

Kalbes words, which he plainly hears, is at least improbable. 

Cf. Comment on IV. 1-5. 

SCENES 4 AND 5 

Left alone, Ferdinand resolves to take his life. Luise is 
his and must die with him. They will be united forever — in 
perdition. The president, duly apprised by von Kalb, comes 
to teil Ferdinand that he repents his harshness. Luise has 
gained his esteem and he consents to their marriage. Ferdi- 
nand is completely duped. 

90. 15. trot bir . . . ah, gave up, resigned, — in sacrificing 
his prospects; note that obtreten is here transitive. 

16. S^er^id^t tun auf, renounce, give up. 
22. geijen mit, covet. 

26. ouf ein [Rob gefto^ten, cf. N. 83. 14. 

91. 9. tttoa§, haä, here more correct than cttoa«, toa«. 

25. htn Wltnfäiitn, i.e. mankind, collectively; in this sense 
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bte 9Wcnf(5en is more usual. Cf. Don Carlos^ 1. 3340 (Philip to 
Posa) : 3^r fcnnt bcn SKcnMcn, 2Korqui«. 

26. tierfel^Ite bei^ SSSegei^, erre^/ in /Äe means. 

9Ä. 19. 3<^ rcc^inc Ure ^ugenb uf»,, cf. 14. n f. 

22. ^a^ fel^Ite tui4, lit. ' that was still lacking' (to complete 
my wretchedness), i.e. this is the last siraw. 

Wurm's judgment proves to have been correct. Ferdi- 
nand is "as temble in bis jealousy as in bis love." Tbe 
Commenton tbougbt of Luise's supposed bypocrisy goads 

IV« ^~5 bim to fury. His grief at tbe shattering of bis 
idol is outbalanced by indignatiön at tbe imposition of 
wbicb be believes bimself to be tbe victim. Not beroic, 
perbaps, but very buman! If be were capable of sane re- 
flection be would realize tbe improbability of sucb a relation 
as tbe letter seems to indicate. Is bis readiness to bebeve 
Luise guilty sufläciently explained by bis impulsiveness and 
by bis previous pique at ber seeming indifference ? Ferdi- 
nand bad expected bis fatber to make furtber efforts to 
part bim from Luise; be knows tbe devious means by wbicb 
tbe President is wont to gain bis ends. Is it probable tbat 
no tbougbt of trickery would occur to bim, that verification 
of her bandwriting (cf . V. 2) would satisfy bim of her guilt ? 

Ferdinand's first intention is to die with von Kalb, but 
the latter's pitif ul cowardice excites bis disgust and so aggra- 
vates bis sense of injury that he determines to wreak ven- 
geance on Luise instead of on the despicable abettor of her 
perfidy. That be sbould wilfully ignore von Kalb's con- 
fession seems passing stränge. He tbinks, of course, tbat 
the miserable creature is lying, in tbe hope of saving his 
life, but we sbould expect bim to demand an explanation of 
the letter or at least to refute von Kalb's assertion with this 
evidence. It was, of course, necessary for the plot that 
Ferdinand's blindness sbould continue, but the author 
makes bim tax our patience sorely and comes dangerously 
near losing bim our sympathy. If our patience is taxed by 
the outcome of Ferdinand's interview with von Kalb it is 
utterly lost in tbe scene with bis fatber. His credulity is 
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as unthinkable as it is intolerable. He has seen his father's 
subterfuge in offering him the band of Friederike von 
Ostheim (27. 21 f.), bis brutal insult alike to his own and 
Luise's honor, not to mention the heinous crimes which he 
has denounced so eloquently — and yet he takes his sudden, 
inexplicable (as it must be to him) transformation at face 
value. Why no question as to its cause? The ruse to 
heighten Ferdinand's wrath is so naive as to be scarcely 
worthy of the President, even if the author does force Fer- 
dinand to justify it. Tliis scene must be pronounced the 
weakest of the play. Fortimately for the author it is always 
omitted on the stage. 

Ferdinand's daim to the right of life and death over Luise 
is true to his character. It is the expression of that im- 
periousness which he has in conmion with his father (cf. 
Introd., p. xliv). His resolve makes us await in the utmost 
suspense his meeting with Luise. At the same time it nuUi- 
fies the success gained by Intrigue in the Climax and makes 
it certain that the ultimate aim of both the President and 
of Wurm will be frustrated. The former's purpose — which 
of course he now hopes to attain by Ferdinand's voluntary 
acquiescence (knowing, perhaps, of Milford's prospect of 
conquest) — is definitively foiled by an event which inter- 
venes before Ferdinand's next appearance. 



SCENES 6 AND 7 

Respecting the place of these scenes and the remainder of 
Act IV in the structure of the play, see Introd., p. xxxii. — 
The time is early afternoon of the same day. Lady Milford 
has sent for Luise. She awaits her magnificently gowned, 
wearing her costliest jewels, and attended by a horde of 
liveried servants — with the obvious purpose of overawing 
her humble visitor. She is nervous and petulant, partly be- 
cause of anxiety, partly because she is ashamed of the part 
which she is about to play. 

When Luise arrives Milford treats her with haughty con- 
descension and presently ofFers her a place as maid. Luise 
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respectfully declines, to the chagrin of Milford who reminds 
her of the good prospects of such a place. Luise retorts that 
she fears to expose her innocence to the perils of such an 
environment. She counsels the Lady, moreover, not to bür- 
den her conscience with the ever-present rebuke of a virtu- 
ous maid. Milford recognizes the source of the plebeian 
girl's sentiments and threatens her with dire consequences. 
Luise insinuates that Milford cannot coerce Ferdinand's love. 
Then the Lady declares that she will conquer her passion 
but will destroy Luise's happiness as well. Suddenly she 
changes from threat to entreaty and offers to be Luise's 
friend, to give her everything she has, if she will but give up 
Ferdinand. Luise wonders if, after all, Milford has had no 
part in the cruel plot to deceive Ferdinand. She will "play 
the heroine and make a vir tue of necessity." With mock 
magnanimity she formally resigns Ferdinand to Lady Mil- 
ford, but teils her that the specter of a suicide will haunt 
their bridal. 

93. 4. ttod^ im ^aui^getoanb, i.e. in her morning dress. 

8. Me ®iudliäit $tt feigen: Milford could not say this if she 
knew of Wurmes plot and its execution. 

9. loie nafita fle ftd^, how did she ad, hehave; \\^ benel^tnen 
is more usual in this sense. 

14. ^ii^tt %n.vxt (eflel^It mir, toad id^ . . . mollte: it is diffi- 
cult to see why Luise should seek an interview with Lady 
Milford. Has she already determined to kill herseif, and 
does she hope that she can induce Milford, whom she be- 
lieves to be cognizant of Wurm's plot (cf. N. loi. 9), to un- 
deceive Ferdinand? Or does she mean to reproach Milford 
for the destruction of her happiness and her life? Is it possi- 
ble that her design is the same as Milford's, to beg that her 
rival renounce Ferdinand, just as Lotte, in Der deutsche 
Hausvater (IV. 7) goes to Countess Amaldi and implores her 
to give up Karl? The marked influence of Gemmingen's play 
on Kabale und Liebe (cf. Introd., p. Ixxxvii f.) would support 
the last explanation, but in the present circumstances it is not 
plausible. Cf. Comment on IV. 6-9. 

27. baff ber reiil^fte ©tojf ufto., in contrast with the toilet 
in which she had received Ferdinand the day before; cf. 30. 3. 

28. tfuti ^eibttdfen hiimmeü^ swarms with footmen. $dhud, 
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a Hungarian word, originally applied to a branch of the 
military service; then to a servant wearing a livery resem- 
bling the Hungarian uniform. 

94. 8. ^intocg! 3c^| iefc^r t^l her treatmentof Sophie in 
this scene is very different from that in II. i. The maid, in 
turn, would hardly be identified with the one of the earlier 
scene, whom the Lady had made her confidante. 

IG. [Re4t gut, baff id^ in SBattung fatal cf. Emilia Galottif 

II. 11: Slppiani (after his quarrel with Marinelli). $a, hai 
f)at gut getan ! 3)?ctn 58Iut tft in SBattung öcfommcn. 3^ fülS)Ic 
miä) anbcr« unb bcffcr. 

95. I. Slur ttä^er — nur gans naV, cf. Nathan der Weise, 

III. 5, Saladin, to Nathan: 

Stritt nö^cr, 3ubel Sfltt^er! — 9lur ßonj l^r! — 
9lur o^ne ^urd^tl 

3. Sd^ tierad^te bai^ UrteU ber ä)^enge: this can only mean 
that the Lady's reputation was such that the girl might well 
fear her. And Milford's words below (100. 7): 3^ bin m ö d^ « 
ttg, Unölüdltci^c, — fürdötcrltd^ — fo toal)x ®ott lebt! S)u 
btft ücriorcn! seem to justify the populär verdict. But this 
accords ill with her exciamation, 36. 2, and with her words 
to Ferdinand, 43. 9 f., 21 f. As for Luise's answer it is quite 
in keeping with her character; cf. Bellermann, Schillers Dror 
meriy I. 219. 

5. Xtof^fopf, i.e. defiance. 

7. ©ic fott . . . $u leben toiffen, you are said . . , to he well- 
hred; a translation of the Fr. idiom, savoir vivre. 

9. einen \o toatratn . . . [trafen, doubt the word of so warm a 
Sponsor; einen ^ügctt ftrofen is lit. *to charge one with falsehood, 
give one the lie,' Sügen being probably an old gen. sing. Cf. 
Paul's Deutsches Wörterbuchy s.v. 
13- gefc^iraubt, pointedly. 

14. mir 5U t^od^, beyond me. Is Luise really in the dark or 
does she understand the insinuation (einen fo toomtcn Jür« 
fpred^er) and cleverly evade it? She could hardly help think- 
ing of Ferdinand; and of course she knows why she has been 
summoned. Cf. 99. 27-30. 

15. ä^el^r Sd^etmerei; a(^ . . . tiermuten (äfft, more cunning 
than her frank ways would lead one to expect. Milford thinks 
she is shamming (cf. preceding note). 

19. ©ed^jel^en, gcljien is an older form, now obsolete except in 
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ba« 3c]&ettt. Cf. N. 37. 8. — 9lun W^ ftcrau^ , . . mä^t^ ift 
tverfül^teitber: this and part of what follows (Unb auä) er liebt 
gutn erftenmal ufto.) is spoken aside, as the content indicates. 
Milford is explaining to herseif why Ferdinand prefers Luise's 
love to hers: No wonderl It is for each of them the first love. 
But it is only the sweet transient drcam of youth (^^id^t^, 
ntd^tS als uftt).)/ it cannot outlast Luise's girlhood. 
22. iil^ Mtt bir gut, / like you. 

96. 2. mifTen ftcl^ Qiüdüäi, galten fid^ für glli(flid^. 
3. 4^errf haften ftnbeti, jßnd employment. 

5. 3^t bißc^icn ©cfic^it, b. t 36r bifed^cn ©d^önlicit. — toor« 
ouf, 0» tke strength of which. — Lady Milford's talk has many 
points of resemblance to the warning which the Countess La 
Roche — in a very different spirit, although with a somewhat 
similar motive — gives to Marie Wesener in Lenz's Die SoU 
datetif III. IG (cf. Introd., p. xci): „®ut, liebe g^cunbin! aber 
fagen @te mir, td^ bitte <Sie, tote famen @ie boci^ baju, über S^xtn 
©tanb bcrau« fid^ nad^ einem SWann umjufeben. S^vt ©eftalt, bad^^^ 
ten <Ste, fönntc ^ie fdgon »citer führen, al« 3bte ©efpiciinnen; aci) 
liebe greunbin, eben ba« bötte <Sie foflen üorfid^tiger mad^cn. ©d^ön* 
bcit ift niemal« ein SJüttel, eine gute Beirat gu ftiften, unb niemanb 
bat mebr Urfad^c gu gittern, al« ein fd^ön ©efid^t." DNL, vol. 80, 
p. 120. 5 f. Cf. Faust f 1. 4434. 

13. für maffiti öerfauft, passes of as solid. 

14. angeftooener ^olbfil^aum, superficial tinsel. 

22. ^efd^meibiofeit, complaisance. Cf. fd^mieben, *to smith' 
(metal); hence gefdgmeibig, pliant. — stoeen (1. 21), cf. N. 51. 31. 

24. rügt eine 93(atternarbe, reproaches with a pock-mark; 
rügen has here something of its older meaning, *to charge, ac- 
cuse of.* 

25. ©ntb^eti, cf. graben, bie ®rube, etc. 
28. (egaffen, gaze at. 

31. biefett IRubin', ber €§ niä^t toiffen muß ufto.: Luise 
means that the Lady's splendid jewels belle her denunciation 
of vanity. 

97. 2. eifert, inveighs. 3. deinen 8eitenf))rung (evasion), 
sc. mad^c @ie. — 2ofe, my pert tniss. 

7. fiiift entlebigen, lo« toerbcn. 
II. utti? . . . $U5umuten, to expect (believe) anything dishonor- 
able of US, 

14. fage ... gut (with dat.) für^ Warrant against. 
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17. t^eiftättett ber frec^ften CFrgj)^(iil6feit, re/u^ef 0} the most 
shameless revels. Cf . Emilia Galotti, V. 5. O b a r b (of Gri- 
maldi's house, whither Emilia is to be taken) . . « ^ad $aud 
eined ^anjlerd ift natürUd^erkoetfe eine Si^^Utott ber ^ugenb. Again 
in V. 7 : @ nt 1 1 i a . . . 3d& fcnne ba« $au« ber ©rimalbi. (g« ift 
bad $aud ber S^^^ube. 

20. öor . . . ju fd^aubent, /0 recoilfrom. 
27. 4^immeli^ftricl^e, z^me^. 

29. @el^en @ie fid^ für: the present idiom is ftd^ (dat.) Dor* 
feljicn, beware, take care; für was once used in the sense of *be- 
fore,' now expressed by öor; cf. N. 11. 9. 

30. 92ttfl^ternl^eit, dbstinence (from dissipations). 

98. 15. Sl^r tieräd^tHil^er i$erfenftoff, the contemptuous kick 
of your heeL 

18. auf betn berüci^tigteti ^^enferftu^I, awaiting an ignominir 
ous deaih (on the scafiEold), — i.e. in helpless despair such as 
overwhelms Luise herseif; but her assurance and sarcasm ill 
accord with such a mood. 

20. bag felbft 9[ufricl^tig(eit uflD., i.e. the consequences of 
her reckless candor cannot be worse than what she has al- 
ready suffered. 

23. jergUebern, analyze, i.e. seek to explain. 

31. Sföenn felbft bie &ottfiüi . . . f graufam^arml^ersig fein, 

when even the deity veils its radiance from its creatures* sight, 

lest the archseraph recoil at his eclipse^ why will human heings 

he so cruel in their commiseration^ i.e. flaunt their splendor be- 

fore their less fortunate fellows, whose wretchedness is there- 

by accentuated. Luise means that the Lady*s ostensible 

desire (which she calls t)crbä(5ttö) to elevate her above her 

humble sphere is more cruel than merciful, since it reminds 

her of the gulf between her misery and Lady Milford's boasted 

happiness. — The idea that God's creatures cannot bear the 

sight of His radiance is biblical, i Timothy, vi. 16: . . . "dwell- 

ing in the light which no man can approach unto; whom no 

man hath seen, nor can see." It finds expression in Schil- 

ler's Semele, 1. 325 ff.: 

mtnm^ Selber 
iDtögen nid^t ertragen bie ©efieniDort 
« ^t9, ber bie !X)onner toirft! 

The Seraphs are the highest order of angels, but no differen- 
tiation of their rank is mentioned; cf. Isaiah, vi. 1-6. Hachez, 
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in a note on this passage (see his ed., p. 141), suggests that 
Schiller derived the idea of an obcrfter ©croplji f rom Klopstock's 
Messias f I. 290 £E. : 

®ott neimt l^ feinen ©eiterten; ber Fimmel (Sloa. 

$or aQcn, 
jS)le ®ott eifd^uf, ift er grog, ber nad^fte bem Unerfc^ffnen. 

(But in the Messias God's splendor is not always hidden, cf. 

I- 303-335-) 

99. 4- baff ^t^t . . . &lnd , , , um 9leib unb S3etounberuKg 
anhttitU: a motive of which Milford is probably not guilty; 
her purpose was to overawe Luise with her magnificence. — 
ge))riefenei^, so-called, hoasted. 

7. D lieber, probably equivalent to id^ bitte, priihee, as un- 
derstood by Vollmer {Hist.-krit. Ausgabej p. 464), Boxberger 
(DNL, 121, p. 73) and Hachez (cf. note, p. 142). The ex- 
pression is no longer used and was archaic in the eighteenth 
Century. It was common in early NHG, e.g. in the Luthcran 
Bible, I Mose (Genesis), xii. 13, xxxvii. 6. The King James 
Version reads, "I pray you." Bellermann (Werke^ II. 389, 
439) takes lieber as adverbial, equivalent to c« h)öre mir lieber, 
e« tüäre beffer. Heyne, Deutsches Wörterbuch, s.v., regards O 
lieber! as a stereotyped vocative, used without reference to 
gender or number — (perhaps like Eng. oh, dear!). The first 
ed. punctuates O lieber! 'So öönncn ufn). So, too, the above- 
named editors (except Bellermann) and Erich Schmidt in the 
Säkular- Aus gäbe, Early reprints read: O! fo ßönnen <öie mir 
bo(5 lieber eine 33Itnb()eit, showing that the expression was then 
unfamiliar. 

9. JJÜ^lt fiilft bofi^ ta^ Swfeft uflü., like many of the youth- 
ful dramatist's metaphors, extravagant and inept. In a con- 
temporary review (Braun, I. 79) Moritz remarks: $r. (Sd^ifler 
mu& lüobi ßong eigene 3nfcften fcnnen, bcnen fic^ fo ettoa« tx^ßiizn 
Ift^t. (Of Luise's high-flown figure of God and his seraph, 
the same reviewer exclaims: "What galimathias!") Beller- 
mann comes to Schiller's rescue (I. 219) by explaining that 
Schiller used 3tnfeft for poetic reasons, well knowing, as Dr, 
Medicinae, that 3nfuftonötterc^en (infusorian) was the correct 
scientific term. (As if Moritz's comment had reference only 
to the scientific verisimilitude of the figure !) 

20. ai§ meine äRittter, clearly acc. in apposition with ©ie; 
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i.e. if you were advising me as a mother her child. But see 
Müller's explanation, Studie^ p. 96. 

23. f^aft hu niä^t auf bie SBelt gebtad^t, you were not hörn with. 

29. ^onbition, place (in service), Situation. Luise means 
that she had understood why Lady Milford desired to em- 
ploy her. 

100. 19. SRumie, pronounce SWu'mlc. 

23. um bie . . . o^brad^t iitai, note the idiom, (einen) um (et* 
toaö) brinöen, /0 deprive of. 

24. SafterU; defame. 

26. l^erabfd^toihren, ca// (/oze;», invoke. 

31. SBai^ ^ab' i<i^ merfen (äffen, what have I betrayed, lit. *let 
be noticed.' This use of laffcn with dependent active infini- 
tive having the force of a passive arose through the ellipsis of 
a noun or pronoun as subject of the dep. inf. and object of 
laffcn; cf. Thomas's Gram., § 366. i. a. For laffcn as perf. 
ppL, cf. Thomas, § 188. 3. a. 

101. 3. auf ben 4^änben tragen, a widely used idiom, with 
the figurative meaning of "treat with regard (or affection),* 
care for. 

9. an ber barbarifii^en Xat, Wurmes dictation of the letter. 
Luise's surprise (öoK ^cfrcmbunö, 1. 8) indicates that she had 
believed the Lady to be cognizant of the cruel plot, perhaps 
partly responsible for it. It has been objected (e.g., by Bel- 
lermann, I. 220) that this surprise is inconsistent with what 
Luise has just said in answer to Milford's threat, ©cUgfclt gcr* 
ftörcn tft audö ©citöfcit. Luise's words (@tnc ©eUgfeit, um bie 
man <Bit fd^on gcbrad^t l)at ufh).) plainly mean, says Beller- 
mann, that she holds Wurm and the president alone responsi- 
ble for the destruction of her happiness. The two utterances, 
however, are not necessarily irreconcilable. Luise*s conduct 
throughout the scene shows that she fathoms Milford's de- 
sign. She may think that the latter's threat is made to dis- 
suade her from exposing the plot or in order to simulate 
ignotrance of what has happened. If Luise thinks Milford is 
feigning, she is quite capable of playing the same game, to 
draw her out or to shame her. It is not until Milford makes 
her impassioned plea (O ?uifc, . . . S)ctn fei alte« — aber entfag' 
il^m!) that the girl is really (note the force of im @mft) con- 
vinced of her sincerity and hence of her innocence. 
II. meine Ol^nmad^t ju einem ISBerbienft an^pni^tn, 'make my 
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passive helplessness look like a meritorious act/ i.e. make a 
virtue of necessity. The author is deservedly blamed for mak- 
ing Luise speak these words; cf. Comment on IV. 6-9. 

15. tref ah, resign. 

18. gefd^Ieift, destroyedy demolishedy cf. N. 43. 6. 

20. it^m nat^t oino^ was dear to Hirn, 

25. in feinen 4^anben, i.e. in his keeping, — ift er S^nen, the 
Latin dative of the possessor {tibi est), very rare in German. 

28. stoifci^en ^l^ren 93rauthtff uf»., cf. Guido's words in 
Leise witz's Julius von Tarent, III. 4: 9}Httcn in euren Untar* 
mungen foll plö^Itd^ mein 33tlb in eurer ©eele aufftetgen uftt).; also 
Emilia Galotti, V. 2, cf. N. 136. 2. 



SCENES 8 AND 9 

Left alone Milford reflects in terrible agitation on Luise's 
last words. Neither her conscience nor her pride will allow 
her to accept such a sacrifice from such a quarter. She will 
not be outdone in magnanimity by a humble bourgeois girl. 
She, too, can and will renounce. Ferdinand and Luise can 
be saved only by her flight. Her resolve taken, she begins 
her farewell letter to the Duke. 

Von Kalb is announced (Scene 9). Milford does not notice 
him. When she has finished the letter he succeeds in attract- 
ing her attention. She gives him the letter and bids him 
read it and spread the news. She summons her servants 
and bids them a kindly farewell. The carriage drives up and 
she hurries out. In an hour she will have crossed the f rentier. 

103. 7. 8teröerdci^e(n, death-rattle, 

14. hi\i bu . . . über bie d^ren^en . . . meggefil^ritten, she has 

overstepped the bounds of her sex in the power she has exer- 
cised over the Duke and the commanding position which she 
has attained; cf. II. i and 3. 

15. um ben Flamen . . . bul^Ien, court, i.e. glory in the name, 
Cf. 40. 8 f., 46, 17, 105. 13. 

19. 93efcl^ämen, by the reproach of Luise's virtue. 

20. befd^im^fen, disgraced, by the acceptance of Luise's 
sacrifice. Emilie Milford seems to have been the name she 
took as the Duke's mistress. On leaving she resumes her 
family name, Johanna Norfolk (105. 16); cf. N. 42. 27. 
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26. {(ireit %n\ptnäi, b. i, auf g^binotib. 

27. ar(9f4M/ ^^ effaced; because she could not remain the 
Duke's mistress (after his approaching marriage) unless she 
hersclf were married. This, it will be remembered, was 
President von Walter's reason for forcing a marriage (19. 18- 
39) with Ferdinand, while Milford had desired it for quite 
different reasons (33. 19-29). 

103. 9. gefAel^en, getan merben, as often. 

16. 9[uf taumeln wirb fle, he will stagger to his feet, — ^ra^t« 
i^Vi^^t, cf. 31. 3. 

18. fo eine burii^Iaucl^tige 4^trnfcl^a(e auiSeinanbet $n treiben, /(^ 
upset the nodale of such a Serene Highness. In the theater 
copy of the first edition (cf. N. 19. 25) the Lady's speech, to 
this point, is softened into: (Sr loirb auftoumeln. 

19. 8eine {^offd^ranjen toerben mir be(n^ his parasites wül red. 

104. 8. 8erenif'(imui^, not a vocative but the beginning 
of von Kalb's message, which he finishes below, 1. 18. The 
Word is superl. of Lat. serenus and a Latinization of the Fr. 
epithet s^rinissime; the Ger. equivalent is ^Durd^Iaud^t. 

9. inbem fie Sanb ftreut, sand was formerly sprinkled over 
frcsh writing to kecp it from blotting. 

10. 3<ä6 tottr eine l^erfaffene ufto., cf. 41. 29-42. 19. 

16. bi^trait {pron, dis-tray'), Fr., gcrftreut. 

19. SBauclftan, an opcn-air entertainment, or fite champUre, 
so called from a once fashionable London resort, Vauxhall 
{pron. vAks-hAl) Gardens, on the Thames above Lambeth 
(now a borough of London), where it was held. Vauxhall 
Gardens were opened 1661; finally closed 1859. Cf. Roger 
de Coverlcy's account of his visit there in Spectator^ No. ^^^^ 
May 20, 1672. Also Thackeray's description in Vanüy Fair, 
chap. vi. In a letter to Zumsteeg from Mannheim, Jan. 19, 
1784, inviting him to come with his wife to the carnivaJ, 
Schiller mentions among the inducements: Sangen fannft !J)u 
auf bcn JBaurtaff« nac^ Öuft. Brief e^ ed. Jonas, I. 175. 

24. anf))annen, sc. bte $ferbe. — ^arberobe, household, maids 
(primarily those in charge of the wardrobe); no longer used in 
this sense. Cf. 125. 17. 

26. abnbct, cf. N. 16. 4. 

28. ed^aufficrt (Fr.), txU^t, \.e,flushed, excited, 

30. ^ut S93etter für 5lu^))ier, omitted in the theater copy 
mcntioned above; cf. N. 103. 18. 
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105. 6. SBertrag . . . 93eMngititg, cf. 43. 9 f., 21 f., 36. a f. 
10. &nn^ht^tuQunqtn, bie . . . triefen, cf. 34. 20 f. 

21. lüdfeti, more correctly Juden, i7cÄ, for the executioner's 
sword, he means, so terrible would be the Duke's anger on 
the receipt of such a letter. 

22. @o(bmann, a term of endearment; here, of course, iron- 
ical: you precious creature. 

27. Ciel! (Fr., pron. syel'), ^Immcll 

29. ^ii^oi^ace (Fr., pron, -ßröfe'), Unönabc. 

106. 12. Sfi^atutte, privy purse. 

14. (»ie reid^t il^re {^änbe i^iti ufto.: a similar scene occurs in 
Maria Stuart^ V. 6, 1. 3568, where the condemned queen says 
farewell to her maids of honor after promising that her be- 
longings shall be divided among them. Cf. Introd., p. liii. 

20. mit einem @eifte^ban(erott, *with mental bankruptcy/ 
i.e. with a vacani stare. 

22. I^iki^fteigenen, his most august. 

25. 2otttto, since the thirteenth Century a famous place of 
pilgrimage in the province of Ancona, eastern Italy. 

At the dose of the interview with Ferdinand (II. 3) Lady 
Milford had declared that she would leave no stone un- 
Comment on tumed to force a marriage with the young man. 

IV. 6-9 She has until now done nothing, for there is 
no evidence to show her cognizance, much less her Sugges- 
tion, of Wurm's plot. Having failed to overcome Ferdi- 
nand's scruples her next move would be to make Luise give 
him up. Milford's motive in sending for Luise is, accord- 
ingly, perfectly intelligible. Why Luise was about to ask 
an interview is, however, not clear. Probably not, as 
Müller (Stiidie, p. 71) thinks, with the same purpose that 
actuated Milford. She had definitely resigned Ferdinand, 
even before the compromising letter was written. Is it 
possible that she hoped in some way to let Ferdinand know, 
after her death, that she was not guilty of the perfidy of 
which the letter seemed to convict her (cf. N. 93. 14)? 
Believing Milford to be responsible for the letter (cf. 
N. loi. 9) she would beg her, as woman to woman, that 
her name be deared. This would involve no violation of 
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her oath (if Milford knew the secret) and death would ab- 
solve her of the Obligation (cf. 108. 23 f., 133. 7). She gets 
no opportunity to make her plea, because Milford proves 
to be ignorant of what has happened. In Heu of this plea 
she writes a letter to Ferdinand (cf. 109. 5 f.), which will 
accomplish the same purpose. It seems likely that Luise's 
resolve to take her life was made before Coming to Lady 
Milford rather than as a result of the interview. — Or does 
she wish to charge Milford with the misery she has wrought, 
to lay upon her conscience the responsibility for her in- 
tended suicide? This would be quite in keeping with 
Luise's character, in which a sentimental, conscious hero- 
ism is strongly marked. Her final sensational exit might 
well have been planned, although it seems to occur to her 
after she is convinced that tlie Lady is ignorant of the 
letter. 

Milford's role in this scene is quite in keeping with her 
character. Her offer to engage Luise as maid is merely a 
pretext for the interview, a means of drawing the girl out. 
Her sudden transition from threat to entreaty is perfectly 
consistent. She is extremely impetuous and emotional, 
just as in the scene with Ferdinand. And she is not incap- 
able of a better impulse. 

Luise's röle, on the other hand, is badly done. While 
the denunciation of Milford and the mock-heroic sacrifice, 
are — in her — not unnatural, though at best unlovely, her 
bearing and talk throughout this scene are impossible. It 
is inconceivable that a girl of Luise's origin and bringing-up 
should have the assurance to talk to Lady Milford in this 
fashion, even though conscious of her moral superiority. 
Her answers are given with a pertness that smacks of the 
Soubrette and ill accords with the passive resignation she 
had displayed toward Ferdinand. And how can she speak 
of enjoying i)tittvt $Rul)c (98. 2) after the ordeal through 
which she has just passed? Her complacent parade of 
virtue robs it of charm. She might feel such consolation in 
the presence of her rival, but her cool analysis, her seif- 
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righteous homily, her epigrammatic thrusts, delivered in 
language worthy of a prosecuting attomey, are intolerable. 
And when she seizes Üie opportunity to pose as a heroine, 
the climax is reached. Such words as these in the mouth 
of Luise Millerin are unthinkable. 

Considered merely in the light of stage-effect, the scene 
is strong. It shows the two rivals in telling contrast, a 
favorite Situation with Schiller (Fiesco, II. 2, Maria Sttmrt, 
III. 4; cf. Introd., p. Ixxiv). Its dramatic purpose is to 
motivate Milford's renunciation and thereby ennoble her 
character. For Luise the meeting is without significance. 
Milford is not sufficiently calloused for the part she has 
essayed. And so the very sacrifice which she had sum- 
moned Luise to make, becomes the cause of her own. 
Her departure, sensational to the last degree, is wholly in 
keeping with her character and previous career. We feel, 
too, that her feverish haste is necessary, lest she may repent 
her good resolve. 

While these scenes are without effect on the action, which 
is now beyond the control of the opposing force, Milford's 
renunciation and departure do serve very definite ends: 
(i) What was originally the most serious obstade to the 
Union of Ferdinand and Luise is removed. The president's 
strongest motive for parting them can no longer exist and 
he has withdrawn — sincerely, it seemed to Ferdinand — 
his Opposition on other grounds. There is now nothing to 
prevent the possibility of a happy outcome except Ferdi- 
nand's jealousy and Luise's oath. This fact heightens 
greatly the tragic pathos of the closing scenes (cf. 115. 9-15). 
(2) The defeat of the president's intrigue to control the 
Duke and thereby perpetuate his baleful influence is as- 
sured. (3) Suitable disposition is made of a character too 
important to be ignored in the denouement of the play. 
(4) Lady Milford's vaunted ideal of virtue, hitherto merely 
asseverated and that sometimes with questionable motive, 
is put to the test, and the sympathy which she excited in 
Ferdinand, and in us, is in a measure justified. (5) Finally, 
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from the Standpoint of externa! technique, these scenes 
make an acceptable pause in the rapid progress toward the 
Catastrophe and complete the ever difficult Fourth Act. 
Although the main scene — effective as it may be in the 
splendid stage-setting and in the opportunity afforded the 
player of Milford's röle — is structurally superfluous and is 
decidedly unfortimate in its portrayal of the heroine, it is 
difficult to see how its important consequences, Milford's 
renunciation and departure, could have been equally well 
motivated by other means. 

ACT V. Scene i 

The time is early evening of the same (the second) day. 
The whole of this act plays at Miliares without a pause or a 
change of scene. — Miller had come home after his release 
from prison (with his wife, it may be assumed, cf. N. 123. 15) 
and found Luise gone. Fearing that she would härm herseif 
he went out to search for her. Meanwhile Luise has come 
back from Lady Milford*s and has written a letter to Fer- 
dinand telling him they have been parted by trickery and 
that an oath compels her silence. She bids him join her in 
death that same night. When her father returns she asks 
him to deliver the letter. Miller opens it and finds his fears 
confirmed. He begs her to live for his sake and teils her that 
her hope of a happy union with Ferdinand hereafter through 
the sin of self-murder will vanish in the presence of a wrath- 
ful God. After a hard struggle of her conflicting Impulses 
she promises to live and destroys the letter to Ferdinand. 
Miller is overcome with joy anr* willingly yields to her en- 
treaty that they shall go far away. 

107. I. ättiifcftcii 2W, b. 1^. im ^tüiclid^t. 
3. bcn Stopf • • • gefunfen, the accusative absolute, often 
construed, as here, with a perfect participle; transl. her head 
resUng. 

8. auf oHcn Xoxtn . . . gefragt, i.e. he had asked the sen- 
tries at the several gates whether they had seen Luise leave 
the city. 

II. gefd^mommen, floating. Note that with fontmen and 
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gelten the perf. ppl. is used in German where Eng. idiom re- 
quires the pres. ppL; cf. Thomas*s Gram., § 369. 5. 

12. SBemi \äi mein ^tt^ p abgdttifci^ . . . flittg, i.e. perhaps 
she has been taken from him as a punishment for his idola- 
trous love. 

108. I. itt^to&xmt, keeps vigil. 

6. einen garten ^am^f , , , (Bt meig t», SBater, the strug- 
gle it had cost her, in writing the compromising letter, to 
sacrifice love and honor in order to save her parents. That 
Miller knew about it seems evident, for he makes no answer 
to her words, (Sr toti^ e«; cf. N. 70. 27 and 1. 22, below. 

9. ^tthttäiüä!!, frail. ^ 

11. SBertuefnng, corruption (of the body), i.e. death, 

12. jur ^aä^txäit, for your informatian, 

15. deftelft, pret. subjunctive. 

16. iftn, b. f). ben 2:pranncn. 

18. bet ^ann mit bem . . . @tern, ber ^räfibent. 

19. fte finb pfiffig . . . tuerben bie SBddttiici^ter bnmm, a strik- 
ing characterization of the intriguers' limitations and their 
consequent defeat. Cf. Introd., p. xlvii f. — SBd^toifi^ter is 
now written 5ööfeh)i(5tc(r); cf. 89. 23, 135. 23. — anbinbenmit, 
try a contest with. 

23. im Xvtbt fci^milst . . . S3anb, her words are verified 
133- 7, cf. N. 

30. SBenn: for the interrogative when, modern idiom re- 
quires tuann, but the two words were once interchangeable; 
cf. 119. 6. — How can she think of anyone eise than Ferdi- 
nand, when a single thought of him already more than fills 
her heart? 

109. 2. fing toerben clvl^, make anything out of, under stand, 
4. %Vi^tVL, dat.,/ör eyes. 

9. einen brüten Ort, another place, somewhere eise; britt- 
has this indefinite meaning in various idioms, e.g. {ebed brttte 
SBort, *every other word.' Cf. Emilia Galotti, II, 10: Sppianl 
(of Marindli's suspicious protestations of friendship). greunb* 
f(§aft unb grcunbfc^aft um ba« brittc SBortl 

17. braufenb, tumultuous, 

19. brifi^ auf, start; she means that he shall die at the same 
time as she (not that he is to come and die with her), in Or- 
der that they may reach bcn brittcn Ort together. 

20. ^armeli'terturm, Carmelüe tower; the name of a church 
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or monastery. — S^attgt bir, impersonal, equiv. to ift (ed) bir 
bange. 

22. 5tt fci^anben gemaci^t, ^m/ to skamCf with her superior 
courage. 

110. lo. ©irlanben, garlands. 

II. ben Sob ein ©erUi^e f (igelten: this verb has the secondary 
meaning to call (by an inappropriate or uncomplimentary 
name, e.g. (Sr fd^ilt mid^ einen Starren); cf. Heyne, Deutsches 
Wörterbuch y s.v. f dielten. Luise *s description of death as ein 
fiolber nieblici^er ^nabe ufm. is obviously inspired by Le&- 
sing's famous treatise, Wie die Alten den Tod gebildet (1769), 
which defended the thesis that ancient artists, following 
Homer {Iliad^ XVI. 681-682), represented death as the twin- 
brother of sleep. Cf . Laokoon, XI, note to first paragraph; it 
was to defend the Statement here made (1766) against the 
criticism of Klotz that the subsequent treatise was written. 
— While it is improbable that Luise had read Lessing's 
learned antiquarian treatise (cf. Introd., p. xxxix), she might 
well be familiär with its central idea, which had created a 
profound Impression even outside the world of scholars. — 
Schiller gave poetic expression to the idea in Die Götter Grie- 
chenlands (1788), Strophe 9: 

Tantal« trat lein gr&BnclM ©erlo^ 
SBor ba« Sett be« eterbenbeiu (Sin ^g 
^affm ba9 leiste Seben bon ber Sippe, 
©eine t^acfel fenft ein ®eniu9. 

13. bienftbar, ministering, 

18. eigenmächtig, by your own will {power). 

111. 8. ©rube, here equiv. to ®rab; biblical and in elevated 
diction, cf. Iphigenie auf Taurisy 1. 1083. 

14. t)on beinern ^gentunt, beinern is emphatic; in taking her 
life she will be robbing him. 

16. ntelbet fitt^ aUqtmatt^, nöl^ert ftd^ aUntöbü^* 

17. 5U ftatten fontmen, profit. 

18. anlegten, invested. — In Jülichs letter, declaring that 
she will not leave her parents, quoted in Note 72. 14 (La 
nouvelle Häotsey II. 164), she uses an argument similar to 
Miller *s: **Moi, leur unique enfant, je les laisserois sans assis- 
tance dans la solitude et les ennuis de la vieillessey quand il est 
temps de leur rendre les tendres soins qu'ils m*ont prodiguSs? 
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Je livrerois leurs derniers jours ä la honte ^ aux regrets, aux 
pleurs?" Cf. N. 72. 14, 113. 6 and Introd., p. Ixxx. 

27. bag id^ fte nici^t me^r einloten fann uflD., he means that 
if she take her life he will not find her in Heaven. 

11!S. 6. S93ittft bu eS barauf anfommen laffen, will you take 
the risk of finding your illusion (of forgiveness for the sin of 
suicide and reunion with Ferdinand) dispelled? 
9. ^einettoegen, at Thy summons. 

11. i^re ftetbltd^e $u^^e . . ., biefer serbreci^Iici^e %oii, Ferdi- 
nand, who will helle (?ü0cn ftraft) her trust in him and let her 
fall hack (öcrlocift) on God's mercy, which the wretch (bcr 
(Slenbe), writhing before the /ootstool, will be imploring for him- 
self (since he will also be guilty of self-murder). 

19. S^^i ^^^fi i<4 nxtt^t^ mtfix, sc. gu fagen, niad fte überreben 
fdntite. Cf. Die Braut von Messina, I. 4, 1. 438-439. Isabella 
(after a powerf ul plea for the reconciliation of her sons) : 

^eist toeig i(^ nlc^td mel^r. Sudgeleert l^ab' t($ 
^er SBorte ^öc^er unb erfd^öpft ber Sitten Straft 

21. beinern Wanftn ^i^nqünq, your young stripling, 
113. 6. ^tthttib^ttxvL, mo^itt id^ mid^ neige! Luise's tragic 
dilemma resembles closely that of Julie in Rousseau's La nou- 
velle H6loisej who must likewise choose between her lover 
and her father (although the final outcome is very di£Ferent), 
cf. Introd., p. Ixxxiii. Luise^s exclamation echoes Julie*s 
words in a letter to her cousin, Ciaire (Part II, Letter 4, ed. 
1788, vol. II, p. 147): ^^L'obiissance et Vamour mHmposent des 
devoirs opposes; veux-je suivre le penchant de mon cceur? qui 
prifirer d'un amant ou d'un pere ? Hilas! en icoutant Vamour 
ou la nature (cf. K. u. L., 89. 29 f.), je ne puis iviter de mettre 
Vun ou Vautre au disespoir; en me sacrifiant au devoir, je ne 
puis iviter de commettre un crime; et, quelque Parti que je 
prenne, il faut que je meure d la fois malheureuse et coupahle^ 
— Cf. N. 72. 14 and III. 18. 

12. boj^, acc. with toert, now a common construction, but 
in Schiller's time the gen. was more usual. The use of the 
accusative instead of the more correct genitive arose through 
mistaking e^ (the old gen. sing, of the neuter third personal 
pronoun), in such a construction as Qd^ bin cö hjcrt, for an 
accusative. Similarly with loö, mübc, fatt, aufrieben, etc. — The 
form ba^ of the first edition, retained by Witkowski, was of 
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course not meant for the conjunction, but was a way of 
writing the relative pron. before the conj. was Orthographie- 
ally differentiated. Cf. Bellermann's note on this passage, 
Schillers Dramen^ I. 220. 

19. meiner, gen. of td^. 

27. fe^e . . . auf bie ^auit, i.e. set to music. This is a favor- 
ite motif of the Storm and Stress dramatists; in Leise witz's 
Julius von Tarenty V. 7 (DNL, 79, p. 375) the Prince, be- 
wailing the fate of his two sons, says: „@in ?icb toiXL i(§ au« 
beut ßauien Jammer mad^en, uub ba« foU utlr 5BIauca um iDlitter* 
xux^ fiugeu." For other examples, cf. Boxberger*s note, DNL, 
121, p. 84, and Müller's Studie, p. 54. 



SCENE 2 

As Ferdinand enters Luise cries in terror that he has come 
to murder her, and Ferdinand interprets this as a confession 
of her guilt. He declares that he brings joyful tidings; Mil- 
ford has fled, his father approves his choice and he has come 
to Claim his bride. With bitter scorn he confronts her with 
the letter to von Kalb and demands to know whether it is in 
her handwriting. Her father, whom Ferdinand seems to re- 
gard as likewise deceived in Luise, wams her not to forget 
her oath and implores her to ans wer yes. Ferdinand will not 
believe her until she has twice reaffirmed her confession. 
Deprived of the last straw of hope, he is overwhelmed with 
grief , — no longer with rage. Feigning composure he asks 
Luise to make him a glass of lemonade, — it will be his last 
request. 

114. 12. bie {$olterung, i.e. of suspense. Her involiintary 
confession makes it unnecessary to seek other confirmation 
of her guilt. 

15. fS&a^ fott, sc. bebeuten, a common ellipsis. 
18. fid^ an bie ®ttoiäitt . . . I^ing, in order to make the hands 
move faster cf. 119. 22. — ^betfd^Iag, pulse-beat. 
24. vorgeben, pretend. 

115. 2. tuü^len, probe, 
3. fci^Iug, inflicted. 

7. fd^impft beine S93are, helies your words; coUoq. for [traft 
beine Söorte ?ügen. 
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12. IJkfit naäi, hos ceased. 

i8. fte^t, becomes. — an . . . SBer^re^en, b. 1^. an beut Opfer 
feine« SBerbred^en«. 

22. tote f ie ifire (^be (l^etltg l^ttlt), unconscious irony, for he 
little knows what oath she is keeping. In the closing scenes 
Schiller makes frequent and efifective use of irony, i.e. of 
utterances which convey to the audience a different mean- 
ing from that understood by the listener on the stage (or 
perhaps by the Speaker, as here and 129. 14); cf. 118. 23 (eine 
©ittc, bie leiste), 120. s, 121. 16, 21-27, 122. 16, 123. 20, 30, 

129. 5, 14--16. 

29. iäilhqi aUiSeinanber, unfolds. 

116. 6. Seid^engeftd^t, corpse-like face. 

7. SBeltgetid^t, Last JudgmerUy because she looks as if 
dying. — ben ^irnii^ fhreif t, strips the varnish. His words are 
to have a fearful confirmation (133. 12 f.). 

8. t^at bie @(i^min!e tierblafen, has hlown away the veneer. 
16. fcJ^affen, do^ a weak verb, not to be confounded with 

fd^affen, fd^uf, gef (Raffen, *create.* 
19. S3n||If(i^aften, amours. 

23. in bem Taumel entfd^lafen, die in the delusion. 

30. SBergi^ nid^t! the oath which she had sworn and the 
promise just made to him. These words (as also below, 
117. 8) Miller speaks aside to Luise. But her answer Ferdi- 
nand hears, as is evident from his Interruption. Had he let 
her finish, she might have said something that would have 
given him a hint of her innocence. 

117. 2. mir, ethical dat., loosely interjected to indicate the 
Speaker 's lively interest in the matter; best rendered by / say. 

3. flügelnbe SBemunft, quibbling reason. 

4. S^^^^f f^Ö^ ^^^ wf^v cf. Orsina's words in Etnilia 
Galotti, IV. 3 : — ^ufaH? (Sin ^ufatt hJär' e«, baß bcr ?5rlni ni(5t 
baran gebac^t, nti(§ f)ier ju fpredöen, unb mid^ bod^ l^ier fpred^en mu6? 
(Sin 3ufaa?— ©lauben ©ie mir, 3«arinem: ba« Söort ^ufatt ift 
@ottc«Ittfterung. iflid^t« unter ber ©onne ift S^\cXi\ — am loenig« 
ften bad, n)ot)on bie Slbftd^t fo flar in bie Sugen leud^tet. 

II. Sttftig! Suftig! ^nd^ ber Spater betrogen! Ferdinand's 
words are unintelligible if we suppose that he has heard what 
Miller has just said to his daughter, for the old man's warn- 
ing and his urgent admonition to answer yes make it piain 
that he knows about the letter. Ferdinand would either see 
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that Miller knew something which had been concealed from 
him or would conclude that he had abetted his daughter's 
infidelity. In the former case his suspicion would have been 
excited; in the latter, he would have roundly denounced 
Miller as a pander. That he believes the father to have been, 
like himself, basely deceived in Luise is evident, not only 
from his exclamation but from his treatment of Miller in 
the foUowing scenes. It must therefore be assumed that 
Ferdinand does not hear Miller*s words, and this is, in fact, 
plainly indicated by the stage directions. The first time he 
speaks warningly to Luise (ii6. 29), his words not being 
meant for Ferdinand's ears. Why eise „gu Wulfen"? In a 
previous speech (115. 16 f.) there is no specification, although 
part is addressed to Luise, part to Ferdinand. The second 
time he speaks aside to her^ entreatingly (117. 8), which leaves 
no room for doubt. Ferdinand sees the look of anxiety and 
entreaty and thinks it a grim joke that the honest old father 
should have been hoodwinked too. He is not Standing near 
Luise, as appears from a previous stage direction (116. n), 
while Miller is right beside her 116. i, 3; cf. 116. 12). 

Bellermann, I. 221, seems to have overlooked these sig- 
nificant stage directions, for he finds that Ferdinand's words 
"can hardly be reconciled with the Situation," taking it for 
granted that he hears what Miller says. Düntzer (p. 215) 
thinks, strangely enough, that Miller*s admonition ((StaniM 
Ijiaftl uflo.) confirms Ferdinand in his belief that the father 
is Ignorant of the letter (as, indeed, this commentator main- 
tains); cf. N. 79. 28. 

14. auffünbigt, refuses; auffünbigcn means, properly, *to give 
notice of the termination of a contract or business relation,' 
e.g. of an employ^, bcn !Dicnft auffünbigcn. 

29. @l«e Sügc, Suifc — eine Sügc! cf. Emilia Galotti, IV. 5. 
Orsina (to whom the Prince has just made what she thinks is 
a conventional excuse for not receiving her) . . . 3ft baö bic 
(Sntfdöulbigung gang, bic td^ hjcrt bin? . . . gür nttc^ feine einzige 
?ügc mcl^r? . . . kommen <Sic, SWartncni; avA SBarml^ergigfcit, lieber 
^arineni! ?ügen <Ste mir eine« auf eigene D^cd^nung öor , ♦ . 

118. II. O^nrndgüd^, cf. N. 77. 4. 

14. ummanbern, compass. — S93eltf))fteme, universes. 

15. fßattntn, orbits. 

23. eine öittc, bie le^tc, cf. N. 115. 22. 
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SCENES 3 AND 4 

Left alone with Miller, Ferdinand recalls his first visit and 
its consequences. He asks if Luise is his only child and the 
old man replies that she is his all. Miller goes out to see 
about the lemonade. Ferdinand reflects on what Luise's 
death will mean for her father. His conscience reproaches 
him, not for the deed he is about to do, but for the cruel 
theft from Miller. His pity, however, cannot overcome his 
resolution. 

119. 6. tuatttt, would now be incorrect, condition being 
expressed by ttiettit; cf. N. 109. 30. 

7. £a{f ^ eS gut fein, never tnind that. 

14. aUothittttn, agreed on, bargained for. 

21. %n büttnen unmerf Barett 8eilett uflD., by slender, imper- 
ceptihle cords hang . . . weights; i.e. on trivial incidents (such as 
his Coming to Miller for flute-lessons) may depend moment- 
ous consequences. The figure of clock-work machinery oc- 
curs 114. 18. 

23. SBttgte ber äRettfd^, bag er . . . ben Sob effen fottte, if one 
but knew that THIS apple wotdd prove his death; i.e. if one knew 
in advance what particular indulgence would prove fatal. 
The question, S93tt^te er btti^ ? implies an ellipsis, toürbe er 
atiber« ()anbeln? 

1J80. 5. jutnal . . . nxd^t, grimly significant, in view of his 
purpose. 

6. 3ft ßttife ©eine einjige Xoäitct? Not an unnatural 
question considering Ferdinand's State of mind; and there 
might be older children no longer living at home. 

IG. einftecfen, take possession of. 

II. (ab' meine S3arf(l^aft jugefe^t, have spent my störe. 

19. 92otpfenning, savings. *ißfenntn0 is archaic for Pfennig; 
now obsolete. Cf. Heyne, Deut. Wtb., s.v. 

20. betn Sal^tnen would, of course, precede öor blc 5ü6c in 
correct prose order. 

21. S3ruft, $crj. 

25. tnnttoillig is to be taken as adverb with gertreten. — nn« 
itberfd^ttienglici^, surpassing, franscendent. Literally, tod^ nld^t 
überfd^hjungen, übertroffen »erben fann; hence, more correctly, 
unüberfci^toingiid^, the form used by Lessing. To-day übet« 
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fd^toenglt^, without the negative prefiz, is used. Cf. Beller- 
mann, Schülers Dramen, I. 222. 

27. i^m bie ganje flattn . . . an^SIt, all nature holds her 
breath *« sympathy. 

121, 7. $«p<>e«, playthings. 

9. id^ toerbiene ^anl . . . efie fte ben ®ater tiertimiibet: note 
the tragic irony; it was to save her father that she suffered. 
— Ferdinand's words recall Othello*s conviction that it is 
his duty to rid the world of Desdemona (though he would 
fain not mar her beauty): 

" Yet I'll not shed her blood; 
Nor scar that whiter skin of hers than snow, 
And smooth as monumental alabaster. 

[Takes off his sword.] 
Yet she must die, eise she'll betray more men." 

Act V. Sc. 2. 

SCENES 5 ÄND 6 

Miller returns from the kitchen and Ferdinand gives him 
his purse containing a large sum in gold (received for his 
valuables, cf. 72. 19). Life is uncertain; he would not die in 
Miller's debt. He wams him not to set too much störe by 
Luise; she is mortal. Miller cannot belle ve his eyes as the 
gold coins roll from the purse. Ferdinand assures him that 
he comes by the money honestly; it is not for the flute-les- 
sons, but for the happy dream of the past three months. 
The money is valueless in the country whither Ferdinand is 
going. Miller is beside himself with delight and plans what 
to do with his wealth. Above all he will lavish it on his 
daughter. Ferdinand begs him to be still, only for to-day; 
he asks no other thanks. 

Luise brings the lemonade. Ferdinand asks Miller to take 
a message to his father, who will be expecting him at table. 
Will he also take a letter that had come enclosed to Ferdi- 
nand? It may be urgent. Miller is only too ready to oblige 
his generous patron and refuses to let Luise go in his stead. 
She vainly tries to escape being left alone with Ferdinand. 
As she lights her father out the door, Ferdinand drops poison 
into the lemonade. 

1!31. 16. mo^I, toenn^d nur Xthncn toftren, tragic irony, for 
he will put poison in the glass; cf. N. 115. 22. 
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19. ®titn @ie mir, go along wük you (coUoq.). 

24. für SeBeit unb Sterben, b. Ij). für alle SöUe, a stpreotyped 
formula, meaning, "to provide for all contingencies." Cf. 
Um ?eben« ober ©terbcn« lüittcn, Faust, 1714. Cf. N. 115. 22, 

25. ^ttf b e n 50H, ba6 ©ie fterbcn, 

27. tuagte, pret. subjunctive,=tt)ürbe toagen. 
1Ä2. 3. Sßurm, figuratively, as in English, of warry, re- 
morse, etc. 

10. ^aqtial^, foolhardy (person). 

22. baS nenn' td^ mir, that's whai I caU, 

26. @a'tanaS, a variant form of ©atan, 

27. ^Iten Oder 92euen, b. Iji. alten ober neuen )3Beln. 

1!33. 6. anfpannen, induccy get (one) to do; colloq. in this 
sense. 

15. Sßeib: if she were in the house she would surely appear 
in the last scene. Miller, in his excitement may lorget her 
absence. According to Act III (70. 21, 76. 25) she was taken 
to the workhouse, but we must suppose that she was liberated 
with her husband. The fact seems to be that Schiller deliber- 
ately ignored her (cf. N. 72. x8 and Introd., p. xxxviii). — It 
is characteristic of the dramas of this class that the heroine's 
father exerts a stronger and more wholesome influence than 
her mother. The typical mother courts disaster through am- 
bition for her daughter's future, as in Emilia Galotti, or by 
foolish indulgence, as in Die Kindermörderin. Or the röle is 
omitted entirely, as in Der deutsche Hausvater. Cf. Introd., 
p. Ixxvi flf. 

17. grauf am, colloq. and rare, of so mething big, without 
reference to the proper meaning; cf. use of *awfiil, terrible,' 
etc. 

21. ben breimonatlangen Sraum: as Luise says in II. 6 
(53. 2) that Ferdinand has visited her since November, the 
action of the play takes place in February. Cf. N. 65. 9. 

24. f<^Ie<^t, here^fd^Ud^t (cf. 1. 5, above), towhich compara- 
tively new word the original meanings of fd^led^t (eben, filatt, 
etnfad^, as here) have been transferred. Cf. Heyne or Kluge 
and N. 6. 22. 

28. bad ganje ©aubium mieber (eraui^bled^en, bad fd^öne ®olb 
toleber Ijieraudbegalilen. Latin gaudium is frequently used in 
familiär speech (especially by students) for the equivalent 
greube, ^Sergnügcn, SrQöijung. 
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31. gelten . . . nici^t, i.e. the coins are not curretU, do not pass 
as money, irrespective of their intrinsic value. 
124. 4. bie SBacfen t)oU nehmen, pral^Ien, grogtun, put on airs. 

5. ouf htm Wlaxlt . . . geBen, i.e. in the best business-quarter. 

6. Sflumtto fünfe ^reifdnig, said to have been a choice 
brand of tobacco, numbered according to grade up to five (as 
certain brands of flour are designated by X, XX, etc.). 

7. ^reiBa^enpIa^, the cheapest seats in the theater. The 
Batze(n) was a iour-Kreuzer piece, worth about three cents 
U. S.; no longer coined. — @i^en with acc. is SG; cf. 57. 27. 

19. befomnten, benefit; in this sense intransitive (aux. fein). 

25. ^ibthatti, corruption of Fr. cul de Paris ^ *bustie/ an im- 
portant article of fashionable women's attire in those days 
(and later). 

135. 17. ^arbetoBe, cloak-room^ anter oom; cf. *wardrobe.* 
Like the Eng. word (both are Fr. derivatives), also applied to 
clothing; cf. 64. 14, loi. 6. For another use cf. 104. 24 and N. 

23. ein örtcf an . . . ^aitt, the letter is in reality Ferdi- 
nand's and declares his purpose, cf. 134. 22. 

25. (Si^ ge^t . . . (in, it can he delivered at tl^e same time (as 
the message, 1. 16). 

126. 5. @ie fott bran, b. 1^. f oU fterben. 



SCENE 7 

Alone with Ferdinand, Luise tries in vain to relieve the 
awkward Situation. He finally answers her with derisive 
comments on the f Utility of love and virtue. Goaded to 
frenzy by her gentle reproach, he denounces her perfidy, 
drinks of the lemonade and commands her to do likewise. 
Hurt by a cruel epithet she rushes into his arms. He pushes 
her away, lest her beautiful face make him forget her faith- 
less heart. Overcome by the old love he clasps her in his 
arms and gives way to his grief. At last she teils him that 
her lips are sealed; she must suffer in silence. He asks her if 
she has loved von Kalb; she will not ans wer. Only when he 
teils her that she is near death and she begins to feel the 
effect of the poison does she break her oath. When Ferdi- 
nand learns the truth about the letter, his first thought is to 
take swift vengeance on his father before he shall succumb 
to the poison, which as yet has not affected him. With her 
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last breath Luise begs him to desist. He drinks again of the 
poison, determined not to survive her. 

12^, 12. toerfto^len . . . Iierüberfci^ielenb, looking over . . . fur- 
Hvely with a sidelong glance. 

i6. fo ma<l^' id^ einen @ang, / will try to play something. 

17. $antal0n, more correctly (ba«) "pantaleon, pantaVeon. 
Originally a large, stringed Instrument developed from the 
dulcimer, the strings being sounded by hammers held in the 
piayer's hands; later applied to a pianoforte, especially to 
one in which the hammers Struck the strings from above. 
The Instrument is said to have been invented early in the 
eighteenth Century by Pantaleon Hebenstreit, for whom it 
was named. Cf. Boxberger's note, DNL, vol. 121, p. 94, and 
Century Dict.y s.v. 

19. ffitt)anä^t, pron. 9?ch)an'fci&c (n as in Fr.). 

20. tßortie', game; for another meaning, cf. 19. 25. 

22. ble S3rief tafelte, bic i<l^ . . . t^erfprod^en: suggested, per- 
haps, by the long unfinished portfolio which Margarete 
Schwan, in Mannheim, had promised to Schiller, and which 
she is said to have completed without delay after hearing 
him read this passage to her father (the publisher of the play). 

1!37. 3. mad fannft bu für, how can you help? 

16. ^\x\tiiaxU\i, jollification. 

20. um bie Knaben . . . su jagen, so as to make the boys come 
chasing after me . , . \ i.e. his merry humor will draw a crowd 
such as foUows a clown. 

24. toiberfte^t, becomes disgusting. 

25. Xopp, cf. N. 5. 2. — 3<j^ bin babei, Pm in for it, 

26. toäljen uns . * . su (Bä^lamm, wallowfrom one miry depth 
to another. 

28. fl<^ finben Vi^i, the reflexive with laffcn is equivaient to 
the passive with fönncn and is to be rendered accordingly; cf. 
Thomas's Gram., § 199 (3). — öorbeH', brothel^ house ofillfame. 

31. bag mir unS ba . . . toiebet erfennen, perhaps we shall 
there recognize each other again . . . by the common family like- 
ness which no child of this mother (i.e. no devotee of vice) ever 
fails to betray. 

128. 3. \>ctanftaUcii, efect, bring about, 
6. mittft bu ed au(i^ nod^ tierbienen, Ferdinand is now 
undeservedly wretched, but such a career as he has just de- 
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sczibcd wotM m&ke him descrredly so. He does not imder- 
stand her vcoiis &nd iTiirtf that she is mocking his misery. 
16. MMntca, cnnt* ^ifaSBite« (edWe^M) oto f^jta barfteaen, 

Itf . 6. »iits mr fcnif, dniMtatiTe subjimc, / guess we 
kape atme. Ct. N. 115. s:. 

10. 9mu 9a^t, 4«iTcaÜcsft! As he speaks he is throwing 
aside the JT^qf^^iA of the Princ«*s service. 

iS. KtttaiMioiflaflratficrlKeK Ferdinand is so blinded 
by jealousy that even this has no effect; cf. Intiod., p. xlvi. 

24. Mbnu Mir GirM, re^r iky (serpent) coäs. 

29. ^kfcd Mm Scrir o>Bi.: with the thought in this and 
in Ferdinand's next speech. the disparity between Luise's 
beauty and her faithless hcart, d . the simüar theme in Othel- 
lo*s words. as he looks on Desdemona, of whose faithlessness 
he LS conx-inced {jd. Inuod., p. xciv): 

**0. thoawccd: 
\llio axt so loveb* für. and smefl'st so svecC, 
That the sense achcs at thec, would thoa hadst ne'cr been bomi 

Desdemona. Alas! what Ignorant sin have I oommitted? 

OiHEixo. Was this fair paper» this most goodJty book, 
Made to write whore upon? What oommitted? 
Committed! — O, thou pabUc oxnnKMier! 
I should make voy f oiges of my chedu;, 
That would to dndeis bum up modest^*, 
Did I but spcak thy deeds. — " Act IV. Sc 2. 

Again, as he looks upon Desdemona asleep and prq>ares to 
kill her (foUowing the lines quoted in N. 121. 9): 

"Put out the light, and then — Put out the Kght! 
If I quench thee, thou flaming minister, 
I can again thy former light restore, 
Should I repent me; — but once put out thy light, 
Thou cunning'st pattem of excelhng nature, 
I know not where is that Promethean heat, 
That can thy light relume. When I have pluck'd thy rose, 
I cannot give it vital growth again; 

It needs must wither: — I'U smell it on the tree. — [Kissing her 
O, balmy breath, that dost ahnest persuade 
Justice to break her sword! — One more, one more. — 
Be thus when thou art dead, and I will kill thee. 
And love thee after. — One more, and this the last: 
So sweet was ne'er so fatal." Act V. Sc. 2. 
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130. 2. ^antt bai^ £a{ter fottfommeit, can vice thrive? 

lo. Sd^äferftuttbe, a translation of the Fr. heute du berger ^ 
*swain's hour/ i.e. happy, idyllic moment; blc ©tunbc, In ber 
cr_ mit ?icbc bllbct (Hachez). Ferdinand's exclamation ac- 
cordingly means: Everywhere proofs that this creature was a 
labor of divine love. 

13. ioUic &oti fid^ toergriffen traben, cart God have made a mis- 
iake? 

16. Iialf biefem Srttum in ber (SMt ... ab, hasUly made good 
this mistake; i.e. her angelic beauty was duly ofifset by a heart 
so much the viler. — With Ferdinand*s reflection on woman 
as the masterpiece of creation, cf. Odoardo's words (Emilia 
Galotti, V. 7) : ba« Söcib tootttc bic Sflatüx au if)rcni aßdftcrftüde 
ntad^cn. Hbcr ftc ücrßriff fid^ im Zont, ftc nal^nt if)n gu fein. 

18. O ht2 fret^el^aften (SiqtnfxnnSl the genitive indicating 
the occasion of the interjection; used in poetry and elevated 
diction, but now rare even there. Cf. 133. 24. 

131. I. i^re XtHntn, b. Ij). jtrönen ber ^el)ntut. 

8. f0 mutmillig um , , , fommt, is so wantonly robbed of. 

10. S^r, b. Iji. jtrauerflor, crape^ mourning. 

11. betreten fein, marvely be dumfounded. 

16. Sd^ fiatc @eelenftar!e fo qni toit eine, cf. Emilia Galotti, 
V. 7. (S nt i I i a : 3d^ l^abe 5BIut, mein SBater, fo jugenblidöe«, f xqox* 
med al6 eine. — auf eine . . . ^robe itmmtn, be put to a . . . test. 

27. mit biefer finge, b. I&. mit ben Söortcn: !Dürft' id^ ben 9Kunb 
auftun uftt). Just as in IV. 3, when von Kalb confesses the 
truth, Ferdinand is deaf to the significance of Luise*s words. 
Had they been spoken in V. 2, (after his plea 117. 18-118. s) 
when it was not yet too late, he might have heeded them. 

29. 9{ein! 9{ein! 3» fatanifd^ märe biefe 9)ad^e ufm.: with 
this passage (1. 24 flf.) cf. Othello*s warning to Desdemona, 
who wakes just after he speaks the words quoted in 
N. 129. 29. 

"Othello. Have you pray'd to-night, Desdemona? 

Desdemona. Ay, my lord. 

Oth. If you bethink yourself of any crime 
Unrecondrd as yet to Heaven and grace, 
Solidt for it straight. 

Des. Alas, my lordl what may you mean by that? 

Oth. Well, do it and be brief; I will walk by: 
I would not kill thy unprepared spirit; 
No, — Heaven forfend! — I would not kill thy soul." , . . 
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"Oth. That handkerchief, which I so lov*d and gave thee, 
Thou gav'st to Cassio. 

Des. ^ No, by my life and soul! 

Send for the man, and ask him. 

Oth. Sweet soul, take heed, 

Take heed of perjury; thou art on thy death-bed. 

Des. Ay, but not yet to die. 

Oth. Yes, presently: 

Therefore confess thee freely of thy sin; 
For to deny each article with oath, 
Cannot remove, nor choke, the strong conception, 
That I do groan withal. Thou art to die. 

Des. Then, Lord, have mercy on mel 

Oth. I say, amen." 

Act V. Sc. 2. 

132. 3. 3(i^ anttooTtt nici^tö mtfit, she feels that she has 
already said more than her oath would permit. 

15. (alt . . . fcft, fcftljialtcn, with the dat., is equivalent to 
ftanbljiaftcn, loibcrftc^cn; a rare construction. 
17. ^rfc'nlf, note the accent. 

133. 18. gi<J^terif(l^=fratnpflSiaft, convulsively. Cf. Lessing's 
description of- Madame HenseFs portrayai of Sarahs death 
(Miss Sara Sampsofiy V. 10), Hamburgische Dramaturgie j 
Dreizehntes Stück, last paragraph. 

29. reigt ben ^egett f^evau^, but he had thrown it aside, 1 29. 10. 

134. 2. Wl'dt\^t)attt, a murderer's father. 
5. H«, bcincn SBatcr. 

7. in Sd^merj aufgeldft, giving way to his grief. 
13. ^er . . . S93ürger ging fd^onenb . . . (in, the death^angd 
passed gently . . . With this passage cf . Romeo^s words (after 
the death of Paris) as he looks on Juliet whom he wrongly 
believes to be dead: 

"Death, that hath suck'd the honey of thy breath, 
Hath had no power yet upon thy beauty: 
Thou art not conquer'd; beauty's ensign yet 
Is crimson in thy lips and in thy cheeks. 
And death's pale flag is not advanced there." Act V. Sc. 3. 

Last Scene 

The President enters, accompanied by Wurm and his ea- 
cort. Ferdinand's letter had told him what would happen. 
Miller rushes in and throws himself down beside his daugh- 
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ter's body. Ferdinand reproaches bis father for tbe ruin be 
has wrougbt and solemnly lays tbe guilt of Luise 's murder at 
bis door. Tbe president disclaims responsibility and tries to 
place it on Wurm. Tbe latter declares tbat be will reveal 
secrets wbicb will take tbem to tbe scaffold togetber. Tbe 
President is dumfounded. Recovering, be begs bis son to 
forgive bim. As be breatbes bis last, Ferdinand gives bis 
band to tbe president, wbo tbereupon surrenders to tbe offi- 
cers of tbe law. 

135. 3. leinte, tricky intrigue. 

6. beinc ^Mserne $u^^e, b. \), bic gintc. Cf. Luise's words, 
108. 17 f. 

II. für f i e mu^ ein anberor rechten, for her another must get 
justice^ her cause another must plead; anotber (God?), because 
bis own moments are numbered. Tbus Odoardo leaves to 
God tbe avenging of Appiani's murder (Emüia Galotti, V. 2) : 
3)cinc ©ac^c tt)irb ein gani anbcrcr gu feiner mad^en. 

24. auf Sie fall' t§ nkäii, i.e. may be not bave to answer 
for bis son's suicide. 

28. toälj' ic^ bir . . . ^n, I lay at your door. 

31. auf biefe!^ ©eftc^t ift mit SSeraerrungen . . . gefc^rieben: 
tbis seems to contradict Ferdinand's words at tbe close of 
tbe last scene: 2öie retjenb unb fd^ön auci^ im ?eid^nam! uftt). 

136. 2. ^ne ©eftalt mie biefe jie^e ben SBor^ang tion bei« 
uem ^tiitf ufm., cf. Odoardo's soliloquy, Emilia Galotti, V. 2; 
. . . 3n iebem 2^raume füldre ber blutige SBrttutißam (Appiani) iljim 
(tbe Prince) bie SBraut üor ha9> SBette ufm. 

14. SSerantmortung, 93eranttt)ortlid^feit, responsibility. 

17. auf toaö Slrt, now one must say auf h)a« für eine Sfrt or 
auf tüeld^e ^rt; road can be used only pronominally, never ad- 
jectively. 

23. S^orb and ^e^eimniffe (1. 25) refer to tbe president's 
crime in removing bis predecessor. 

137. 9. tierjtoeifelt, is desperate (and may barm bim- 
self). 

10. @rfenntlic^feit, acknowledgment. —2u\\t — kä^ fomme^ cf. 
Juliet's words, "Romeo, I come!" as sbe drinks tbe potion 
wbicb is to put ber in a trance, from wbicb Romeo shall 
waken ber (Act IV. Sc. 3). 

19. 5U meiner legten ^quicfung, as a last consolation. 
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From the final rise of the curtain, with the long silence 
that follows, the impending Catastrophe is constantly feit. 
Commenton With characteri^tic skill Schiller creates a 

Act V. * Stimmung' analogous to that produced by the 
orchestral prelude before the last act of a Wagnerian music- 
tragedy. Throughout the opening scene the suspense is 
intensified by the expectation of Ferdinand's entrance. As 
earlier in the play, preparation for a crucial scene to foUow 
is most effectively employed. A Suggestion of possible es- 
cape for Luise appears, for if Ferdinand receives her letter 
his eyes will be opened. In this scene Luise has her hardest 
struggle, not excepting even the writing of the letter to von 
Kalb. Then she acted imder inexorable compulsion; now 
she must choose. Yet there is for her no choice. Her 
father's piteous appeal and solemn waming must prevail 
(112.29 f.) . Miller himself had told Wurm what love should 
be able to do (10. 22 f.) and a critic has remarked that Luise 
should have acted accordingly {„S^v eigener 5Bater l^tttte t& if^x 
beffer fagen fönnen"). But it would have been as impossi- 
ble for this daughter to foUow such counsel as for the 
father to have given it. Whichever way she decides she 
is guilty („5Berbre(§crln tool^iit i(§ mid^ neiöcl"). Luise believes 
she has renounced death with Ferdinand, or at least 
death with the consolation that he will know her innocence, 
for life without him. In reality her decision will bring the 
tdtimate result which she meant the letter to accompli^, — 
their union in death. We know, however, that the letter 
would have had the opposite result. For her father's sake 
she tears up her pardon, as for his sake she had written her 
death- Warrant. The contrast of Miller's hystericalvjoy and 
Luise's pitiful despair is unspeakably pathetic. The father's 
great love is seen in his mingled laughter and tears and in 
his quick response to her entreaty that he take her away. 
We have scarcely realized this new and momentary chance 
of her escape when we are startled by Ferdinand's sudden 
entrance. Luise's cry of terror echoes our feelings. There 
is nothing inconsistent in her fear. Death by her own 
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hand, or rather the thought of it, was very different from 
being murdered. 

When Ferdinand confronts Luise with the letter and 
demands an answer to his question our suspense reaches the 
highest pitch. Luise is now doubly bound, by her oath and 
by the solemn promise just made to her father. But may 
she not, without breaking either, contrive to let Ferdinand 
know enough to excite his doubt of her guilt ? One sentence 
from the letter which she has destroyed, such as „!Du bift 
öcrratcn, gcrbinanbl" or „(gtit fc^rcdlid^cr ©d^mur Ijiat meine 
3unöc ßebunbenl" will suffice. Is her will strong enough to 
check what must needs be a most powerf ul impulse ? That 
she convicts herseif and drives Ferdinand to hopeless de- 
spair has seemed to some beyond the bounds of hiunan 
nature. If this be so there is a grave flaw in the dramatic 
workmanship, for upon her conduct here depends the final 
outcome. In weighing this question all that has gone before, 
all that we have seen of Luise's character and of Ferdinand's, 
must be considered (cf. Introd., p. xl-xlv, Comment on IL 
4-7 and III. 4-6). There can be little doubt that Luise's 
avowal of the letter, without hint of her innocence, is due to 
her father's presence. He dominates her will as in the pre- 
ceding scene and by word and look overpowers what is 
plainly her first and natural impulse. The terrible soul- 
conflict of a few moments before is repeated. Alone with 
Ferdinand she would not, at this point, have stood this test 
of filial obedience. When the fatal avowal has been made 
and unflinchingly reaffirmed she exhibits a composure which 
is terrible in its significance. Her struggle is over. Nothing 
now can shake her decision until she is face to face with 
death. 

That Ferdinand should ask only the one question seems 
purposely designed to make Luise's escape more hopeless. 
Would he be likely to seek no further explanation? And 
would Luise answer any further question that might un- 
deceive him (cf. 132. 6-8)? It is evident (117. 26) that he 
hoped to prove the letter to von Kalb a forgeiy. If she 
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wrote it she is ipso facto faithless (cf. Introd., p. xlvi). De- 
spite a feeling of impatience with Ferdinand's blindness to 
the palpable improbability of Luise's liaison with von Kalb, 
his character gains immensely by this scene. With masterly 
effect Schiller has brought out Ferdinand's changing emo- 
tions — his terrible irony, his cruel scom, then his agonized 
plea that Luise deny the letter, his sorrowful reproach for 
her supposed perfidy. It is necessary that our sympathy 
for Ferdinand be excited, in order that his subsequent deed 
may not appear revolting. 

Scenes 3 and 4 have the effect of a momentary pause, the 
Final Suspense, created by Ferdinand's feeling of pity for 
Miller, but it is so weakly marked that no hope of changing 
the threatened outcome actually appears. 

Scenes 5 and 6 are preparatory to the Catastrophe. Fer- 
dinand puts Miller in good humor and thus makes it easier 
to get rid of him. This, however, is not Ferdinand's pur- 
pose in giving Miller all that he has; it is in order to make a 
quasi reparation for the great loss which he is about to 
inflict upon him (cf. 137. 10). Nevertheless for the author 
the gift has the appearance of motivating Miller's ready 
compliance with Ferdinand's request and from that point 
of view makes an imfortunate Impression. The pathos of 
the scene is undeniable; the contrast between Miller 's joy 
and Ferdinand's anguish is effective, but the dissonance is 
too harsh. The character of Miller does not suffer, for our 
pity makes us forgive his untimely exultation, the more be- 
cause it is mainly for Luise's sake (cf. Introd., p. xxxvii). It 
naay well be questioned, however, whether Miller would be 
capable of such an outburst so soon after the ordeal through 
which he himself has passed and the suffering which he has 
seen Luise endure. Even now (121. 13) he teils Ferdinand 
that she is crying herseif to death. Perhaps the tension to 
which he has been subjected makes the reaction explicable, 
as a little while before when Luise had promised to live for 
his sake (113. 9 f.). Miller is a man of rugged character 
when his moral or religious principles are involved, but he 
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is govemed by elemental passions. In view of Miller's 
present mood it is perhaps not surprising that he has no 
misgivings about leaving Luise alone with Ferdinand despite 
her evident dread and despite what has lately happened 
(Scene 2). If he had known the actual content of the letter 
he might well have wondered why Ferdinand should be will- 
ing to remain with her. Ferdinand's manner wonld have 
excited suspicion in one less naive than Miller. Still less 
apparent to the old music master, although strongly marked, 
is the irony of Ferdinand's utterances (121. 16, 24, 123. 30; 
cf. N. 115. 22). 

The Catastrophe has been well prepared. Ferdinand is 
under intense strain and will surely carry out his resolve. 
His grim mockery makes us fear momentarily an angry 
outburst. Unless Luise undeceives him quickly they will 
be doomed. It is the fancied proof that she has deliber- 
ately wrecked his happiness which impels him to the final 
act. The inevitableness of this act has been questioned. 
Would Luise, left alone with Ferdinand, have resisted the 
natural impulse to clear her name ? Could she not have done 
this without breaking her oath ? Does Ferdinand's conduct 
when she gives — too late — a hint that she is innocent 
(131. 19 ff.) indicate that such a hint would have availed if 
spoken sooner ? As soon as he asks a direct question which 
involves her oath she refuses to answer. Would she have 
done the same earlier in the scene ? Since the Catastrophe 
depends at last wholly upon the lovers themselves the dis- 
cussion as to its inevitableness is reduced to two questions 
of characterization: Would such a girl as Luise have kept 
her oath in this fashion ? Would such a youth as Ferdinand 
have been convinced of her guilt in the circimistances given ? 
(Cf. Introd., p. xlii-xlüi, xlv f.) The fact that thetragedy 
seems to hang by such a slender thread made some of the 
earliest critics demand a happy ending (cf. p. cü). Nothing 
could be further from the import and the whole course of the 
drama. Not only did Schiller conceive it as a tragedy, but 
there is nowhere any sign that it can end otherwise. 
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Granted that Ferdinand could be deceived by the letter and 
that Luise could be bound by her oath, the Situation makes 
the tragic outcome inevitable. That he leams of her inno- 
cence only a few minutes too late is without significance. 
Luise cannot clear herseif until it is too late. Apart from 
the f ate of the lovers as individuals the larger Import of the 
work as a drama of social conflict is to be reckoned with. 
The desire to absolve Ferdinand of the murder of Luise led 
Dumas, in his adaptation, to modify the ending so that her 
death is volimtary (cf. Appendix B). 

That the wicked are brought to book before the curtain 
falls affords a certain degree of satisfaction and points to 
ultimate retribution for the wrongs which the virtuous have 
sufiTered, but this is without bearing upon the tragedy of 
Luise Miller. What signifies is, that the lovers have been 
reconciled and that the ultimate ends of the president and 
Wurm have been defeated; not that the former are dead and 
that the latter are to receive merited pimishment. "Love 
lives, although the lovers perish" (Schlegel, of Romeo and 
Juliet). The closing words of Schiller's Braut von Messina 
are a fitting commentary: 

,^9 geben ift ber ©Uter bö(^fte« nid^t, 
!£)er Übel grögte« aber ift bie ©d^b." 

The pimishment of the wicked is assured by somewhat 
questionable means. That the president should try to 
shift the bürden of guilt to Wurm is natural enough, but 
that the latter should forthwith resolve to turn state's 
evidence is not in keeping with his character (cf. Introd., 
p. 1). His horror at the sight before him hardly motivates 
his act. He might, to be sure, hope to save himself by 
exposing the president, but the circimistances are not such 
as to make this course necessary. The president has not 
ordered Wurm's arrest and the latter would not be alarmed 
by the charge of moral responsibility. 

The private tragedy of Luise and Ferdinand might well 
have ended with Ferdinand's words charging his father with 
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the guilt of Luise's death (135. 30 f.), leaving him to the 
torments of his conscience and the Divine Judgment which 
Ferdinand calls down upon him (136. 2-7), as Odoardo 
Galotti will await the Prince's Coming before the Universal 
Judge. Wurm's punishment wonld have been included, as 
the less is included in the greater. The röle played by 
von Kalb throughout the drama made it impossible to 
bring him on the stage in this ünal scene, but his imdoing is 
nevertheless assured. While, therefore, the arrest of the 
President and Wurm is imessential to the ending of the 
private tragedy, and may even diminish its artistic effect, 
it Was not insignificant in the larger contemporary import 
(cf. Introd., p. xcvüi). The prospect of just requital in this 
World portended the establishment of an earthly tribunal 
ruled by justice, which should no longer be blinded by gold 
or mocked by the crimes of the mighty. 
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al^nben, Hl^nbunö, i6. 4, 76. 9. 
atö^alle«, 4. s; = immer, 4- 

26. 
Hnfobcrung, 20. 4. 
SBcbingnl«, 63. 5. 
SBittcttcr, 4. 25. 
biffcl, bad — ^, 13. XI. 
©ößcn, 31. 27. 
©ödmid&t, 78. 18. 
bann = beim, 21. 23. 

bo6, re/. ^0»., 113. xa. 
2)lnte, 48. 14. 
2)urd^Ieuc§t, 21. 23. 
bürfen=brouc§en, 79. 14. 
(Sr, />ro«. of address, 12. 15. 
erfc^lappen, 43. 22. 
Säl^nbric^, 25. 6. 
fio^t, 41. 34. 
fobem, 20. 4. 

für, confused with öor, 11. 9. 
gft]^, 85. 12. 
lüden, 105. 21. 
ftieii)en=fticlfen, 7. a6. 
fudfen, 4. 17. 
lieber, O — I 99. 7. 
SWttbel, 3. 12. 



9Wauren=9}touem, 74. 3. 
meliireften, bic — , 36. x8. 
Tbidtn, 5. 15. 
Obem, 74. 28. 
ol^nöefäl^r, 70. 2. 
ol^nmöölid^, 77. 4. 
Pfenning, 120. 19. 
^lan, pL ^lane, 55. X2. 
raten, er ratet, 79. 12. 
fd^Iagen, man f^Iagt, 4. ag. 
WIec§t=f(§Iid&t, 6. 22. 
®ofa, ber — , 30. 18. 
©pion, />/. Spionen, 66. 23. 
ftunb, />re^. of fteliien, 42. 2. 
<ütuttierter, ein — , 69. 18. 
teutfc§, 2:eutfd^Ianb, 4. 17. 
unüberfd^menglid^, 120. 25. 
SBottauf = 5üac, 32. 2. 
öor, confused with für, 11. 9. 
SBorfic§t=5Borfe]^unö, 76. ag. 
h)ann=toenn, 119. 6. 
iDenn^iDann, 108. 30. 
üCßilbbret, 9. 34. 
ael^en, 37. 8. 
3eitunö=9^a(5ric§t, 22. a?. 

i^iDeen, jtoo, si« 31. 



2. FOREIGN WORDS 



Sbagio, 54. x8. 
Slfanicrei, 5. 15. 
Slntid^ambre, 22. z6. 
barrbu (partout), 8. 14. 
bafta, 6. a4. 



©cHctriften, 5. la. 
©icÄtrc, 89. a. 
©ittetbouf, 62. 7. 
©ifam, 21. 16. 
©läficr (plaisir), 7. 9. 
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Bonmot, 69. 3o. 

ÜBouteiKe, 9. ao. 

Sanaittc, 17. 22. 

Sorricre, 22. 14. 

^i)aptauba^, 21. 15. 

Ciel, 105. 27. 

2)clifatcffc, 64. 16. 

!Dcfftn, 126. 24. 

S)i«8racc, 105. 29. 

bi«öufd^türcn, 6. 13. 

bt«trait, 104. 16. 

^Domino, 67. 4. 

£au de mille fleurs, 66. 14. 

cd^oufflcrt, 104. 28. 

exequieren, 31. 31. 

Silet, 31. 4. 

fitiöiercn, 22. 12. 

fixieren, 65. 21. 

Fortune, netd., 66. 5. 

Srifur, 67. 30. 

H^risson, ä la — , 21. 15. 

^otnbre, 30. 18. 

3fabot, 8. II. 

Kabale, as title of the play, 

33. 24; 51- 4. 
Äibcbarri (cul de Paris), 124. 

25. 
Äommerg, 3. 24. 



^onfeng, 9. 38. 

foXdXtl, 3. 14* 

Seöer, 21. 23. 
SWafronen, 5. xi. 
SWalbeur, 22. 2. 
Merde d'Oye, 22. 25. 
Mort de ma vie, 70. 6. 
9ßu«ie (Monsieur), 4. 3. 
Opemtent, n. 4. 
^antalon, 126. 17. 
Carole, 29. 3. 
par terre, 4. 18. 
Biquet, 66. 30. 
Portepee, 58. 3. 
pouffieren, 65. 15. 
^rttfent, pl. ?^räfenter, 5. 29. 
pur, 4. 28. 

9?eboutcnfaaI, 67. u. 
refommcnbieren, 48. 4. 
9?eöanc§e, 126. 19. 
©cjolar, 3. 21. 
©erenlffimu«, 104. 8. 
ffrupulö«, 64. 18. 
<Sonan}boben, 6. 3. 
Sobaf, 6. 5. 
topp, 5. 2. 
SSoujbött, 104. 17. 
^tfitenbiGlet, 21. az. 
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alt, (er ift) ber mu, n. 21. 
anber«, h)enn — , 25. 12. 
au«fte(^cn, 18. 27. 
balb = beinal^e, 85. $. 
©erö, gu — e fließen, 78. 31. 
SBeutel, in feinen — lügen, 18. 12. 
blanf, 48. 2. 
bringen, einen um etma« — , 

100. 23, 
bürgerlid^, 7. 13. 



britt-, ein — er Ort, 109. 9. 
(Si, ber 2:eufel legt einem ein 

in bie SBirtfd^aft, 47. 28. 
(Sib, förperlid^er — , 63. 19. 
falf(§=böfe, 8. 1. 
grauenjimmer, 18. 6. 
©aubium, 123. 28. 
gelt, 4. 2. 
graufam, 123. 17. 
l^alt, 8. 14. 
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^cmb, auf ben ^nben tragen, 

lOI. 3. 

^fc, bcr — im ^Jfcffcr, 6. 15. 
hoffen, ici^ toill ni(^t — , 7. 15. 
ÄaroUn, bic — frifd^ bcfotnmen, 

19. 8. 
Stavtt, bic — ^n öergcbcn, 61. 13. 
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Äugeln, — fd^lcifcn, 20. 20. 
Äuppelpelj, 49. I. 
leben, gu — miffen, 95. 7. 
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48. 18. 
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62. 27. 
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63. 28. 
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Mimpfen, 115. 7. 
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fd^Icifen, 43. 6. 
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21. 
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48. 14. 
fi^, — bleiben, 4. u. 
2:obe«, be« — fein, 89. 24. 
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toafd^en, 70. 6. 
SBif^er, 3. 17. 
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4- 25. 
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33- 5; — auf, 23. 26. 
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20. 
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ft^, ftet>en, with acc, 124. 7. 
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ject, 54. 16. 

verbs: archaic pret., 41. 24, 
42. 2; ppl. as imperative, 
73. XI ; Omission of umlaut, 
4. 29, 79. 12; perfect ppl. 
with fommen and gel^, 107. 



XX. 



loa«, use as adj., 136. 17« 
iDurbe, ablaut form, 41. 24. 
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APPENDIX 

A. — THE TEXT OF KABALE UND LIEBE 

Of the many editions of Kabale und Liebe printed during 
Schiller's life only the first is authentic. For the others the 
author had no responsibility and likewise received no hono- 
rarium.^ The errors of the earlier reprints, particularly that of 
1 786, were perpetuated, and they increased with each succeeding 
issue. At the time of Schiller's death a five-volume edition of 
his dramas with the title Schillers Theater was being published 
by Cotta, but the revision of Kabale und Liebe (for vol. II) had 
not been done. The author seems to have possessed no copy 
of the first edition and after his death a reprint of 1802 was 
used as a basis for the text of the new edition, which in the 
absence of competent supervision was still further corrupted. 
In the first complete edition of Schiller's Works, undertaken by 
his friend Körner in 181 2, the text of Kabale und Liebe follows, 
in the main, that of the Theater just mentioned, with occa- 
sional emendations and some arbitrary changes. It was not 
until Prof. Joachim Meyer, of Nürnberg, undertook his thorough 
study of Schiller's texts (1844 ff«) that any scholarly attempt 
was made to restore the original readings of Kabale und Liebe 
by going back in every instance to the editio princeps. Meyer^s 
work was continued in the great Historisch-Kritische Ausgabe 
of Karl Goedeke and his assotiate editors (i 868-1 876), which 
is provided with an elaborate critical apparatus, enabling the 
Student to trace the history of the text through the various 
stages of corruption and restoration. It is upon this edition 
regularly cited as SS (<üttmmtlid^c ©(Jriften) that later Standard 
editions have been based (cf. Note, Appendix C). 

In the case of Kabale und Liebe we depend for the original 
text upon the editio princeps published by Schwan at Mann- 

1 For a brief account of the several editions, cf . Vollmer, Kabale und Liebe 
(x88o), pp. xii-xiv, whose remarks are here summarized. 
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heim, 1784 (for facsimile of title-page, see p. i of this edition),* 
no portion of Schiller's manuscript, other than the leaf des- 
cribed in the Introduction, p. xxii, being preserved. We do 
not know, moreover, whether the final *copy' for the printer 
was in Schiller's own handwriting, either wholly or in part, for 
the Bauerbach version underwent extensive changes (cf . Introd., 
pp. xix, xxi flf.). Streicher teils (Schülers Flucht , p. 163 f., 
Repr., p. III f.) of his attempt to dictate the revision of Fiesco 
in November, 1783, toaquartermasterstationedat Mannheim 
whose penmanship was faultless but whose orthography drove 
Schiller to desperation, so that he finaUy made the *clean copy * 
himself . While in respect of diction the text of the ediUo pHn- 
ceps is doubtless printed essentially as Schiller wrote it, except 
for occasional typographical errors,* the orthography is uncer- 
tain. Schiller spoke the dialect of Swabia,' even long after he 
had left that district,* and in his early works the eflfect upon 
his orthography as well as upon his diction is strongly marked. 
Swabian characteristics appear in spellings like S)intc, Q'df), 
fnetpt, fudft (cf. N. 4. 17), tcutfci^, SBilbbrct; in the transliteration 
of French words, such a,s partout (8. 14) a,nd plaisir (7. 9); in 
unumlauted forms, such as Sauden, $lonc, (man) fcjtaöt. Swa- 
bian or South Ger man is the use of ald for alled (4'4)) of l^alt, 
of fd^ineden in the sense of ried^ctt, etc. There was a strong 
tendency to preserve in Swabian archaic forms which, even in 
Schiller's time, had largely disappeared in other dialects. 
Thus Schiller prefers al)nbcn (in the sense of ai)X\tn), fobcm, 
iWaurcn (for SD^oucm), of)nöcföl()r, itf)i.n, jtoo, forms that are now 
wholly obsolete; he retains the strong adjective inflection 
where the weak had come to be the recognized usage, or an 
cid strong preterit like ftitnb (cf. N. 42. 2). He also confuses 

> The present editor has used the copy owned by the New York Public 
Library. 

* In Vollmer's reprint, upon which the 'text of this edition is based (cf. 
Introd., p. v), such errors are corrected, although in SS they are retained in 
Order to give a verbatim reprint of the editio princeps. For ezample, in- 
stead of OiQI'O^ 8. iz, the original reading is (Sbopcau, but the stage direction 
7. 13 makes the error clear, apart from the context. Such an error would be 
easy in dictation, the two words being pronounced identically in Schiller's 
dialect (cf. N. 4. 17) but could not be made bythe printer in reading copy. 

> That section of Germany which includes part of Württemberg and Ba- 
den and southwestern Bavaria; in the Middle Ages one of the great duchies 
of the Empire, with much wider limits. 

* Cf. Albert Ludwig, Schiller. Sein Leben und Schaffen, pp. 256, 378. 
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certain words of related or identical origin, such as für and 
öor (cf. N. II. 9), h)enn and mann (cf. N. 21. 23), which were 
still used interchangeably in populär speech but were already 
carefuUy distinguished by the grammarians.^ How far the 
use of archaic, dialectic and of actually incorrect forms is 
identical with the author's own practice, how far it is due to 
a conscious effort to make the characters speak the language of 
their Station, cannot always be determined. The few examples 
of Schiller's handwriting preserved from that period (cf . Pflei- 
derer, p. 279) prove that some of the irregulär forms coincided 
with his own usage. A few may be due to the printer. This 
would seem to be true of some inconsistencies of orthography 
in close sequence, such as S)urd^Icud^t and S)urd^lauc6t, used by 
the same character in the same scene (cf. N. 21. 24); possibly 
also in the confusion of für fid^ and üor fid^ (cf. N. 11. 9). It is 
not likely that Schiller wrote bcutfd^ in the dramatis persona 
while throughout the play, as invariably in his letters of that 
period, he writes teutfc§ (cf. N. 10. 12). It is, of course, possible 
that he wrote bcutfd^ in the single instance where the word was 
not to be spoken, elsewhere teutfd^, to imitate the pronuncia- 
tion of the subjects of the 'German Prince' in question, for 
the benefit, namely, of actors who did not use the Swabian dia- 
lect (as in Maria Stuart he writes 'Leicester' in stage direc- 
tions, but 'Lester' when the name is spoken). In this edition 
the orthography has been normalized, and likewise modernized, 
throughout when the original forms have no significance other 
than Orthographie, as explained in the Preface, p. v. 

The abundant use of foreign words in Kabale und Liebe may 
likewise be variously accounted for. They were current in 
the speech which Schiller heard and used and were especially 

1 The foregoing examples and others have heen explained in the Notes; 
they may be located by reference to Index i, following the Notes and Com- 
ment. — The subject of Schiller's language in his earliest works is treated 
in a scholarly study by W. Pfleiderer, Die Sprache des jungen Schiller in 
ihrem Verhältnis zur NHD Schriftsprache, published in [Paul und Braunes] 
Beiträge zur Geschichte der deutschen Sprache und Literatur, vol. 28 (1903), 
pp. 273-424. Cited N. 4. 17 and frequently thereafter. Although Pflei- 
derer's study includes only Die Räuber and Fiesco (of the dramas), the 
material and the deductions are equally valuable for Kabale und Liebe 
because of the intimate connection of this drama with those that pre- 
ceded, especially with Fiesco. There is also a doctoral dissertation by 
Fr. M. £. Kasch, Mundartliches in der Sprache des jungen Schiller (1900) 
which contains useful word-lists. 
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characteristic of court and military circles. Their effect is 
partly to reproduce the natural speech of his characters, partly 
to satirize the mimicryof aristocracy by bourgeoisie (cf. N.3. 21). 
Schiller's punctuation was arbitrary and erratic and modern 
editors normalize it extensively. He used the dash very freely, 
sometimes as a Substitute for the comma, often it seems to 
guide the actor in delivering his lines. 

Apart from these peculiarities of orthography and vocabu- 
lary the language of Kabale und Liebe is characterized by many 
homely phrases and idioms which are sometimes more natu- 
ral than elegant; at other times it is highly poetic, occasionally 
bombastic (cf. Introd., p. xcii). A feature of the text is the 
detail and vividness of the stage directions which everywhere 
emphasize that the parts are to be acted as well as spoken. 
Examples of the many are the directions given to Miller in 
I. 2 (such as fncipt feine grau in bie Of)ren, 7. 26, feiner grau öor 
bcn ^intern ftofeenb, 8. 5) and II. 6 (tritt i)erüor in ^Setocgung^ 
mä)\tlmtiy für SEBut mit ben 3ö?inen fnirfc^enb unb für Slnßft bamit 
flappemb, 54. 6 f.), or to Ferdinand in III. 4 (ba8 ©cfic^t üergcrrt 
unb an ber Unterlippe nagenb, 73. 9, cf. 23 f.)- Sometimes the 
author's instructions are naive in their realism, as when von 
Kalb is asked to spread an odor of musk over the whole parterre 
(54. 6 f.), or when Ferdinand is required to turn fd^neeblag 
(28. 27) and when Lady Milford receives Ferdinand unter merf* 
barem ^ergHopfen (38. 4). 

B. — TRANSLATIONS — FOREIGN STAGE VERSIONS 

Kabale und Liebe was soon translated into English (1795), 
French (1799) and Spanish (1800); later into Italian (1817) — 
again, in 1842 — Swedish (1833), Hungarian (1827), Czech 
(1859), Polish (1883) and Modern Greek (1890). It was pro- 
duced in Paris, 1801, but was received very unfavorably. 
Twenty-five years later three French adaptations were played 
almost simultaneously in Paris with considerable success.* 
Another French translation appeared 1857. The most im- 
portant French version is that of Alexandre Dumas (p^re), 
1847, with the title Inirigue et Amour,^ Dumas has taken 

1 As noted by Goethe in a review of French translations of Genr.an 
drama; Werke, Hempel edition, vol. 29, p. 680. Cf. Minor, II. 214. 

« Cf. Thiätre CotnpUt de Alex. Dumas, Paris, 1889. Vol. x., pp. 189-306. 
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some liberties with the text, as might be expected of so prac- 
tica! and experienced a dramatist, but the rendering is on the 
whole spirited and fairly close to the original. The question 
as to how the president could commit the blunder of making 
Ferdinand the confidant of his crime against his predecessor 
is obviated by assuming that Ferdinand, unbeknown to his 
father, had witnessed it (cf. N. 6i. 2). At the end of III. 4 in- 
stcad of the ugly words, „©(^lanfic, bu lüöft!" Ferdinand says: 
** Luise, beware! I might well believe that some thing eise keeps 
you here!*' And for his accusation, „(gin !8icbf)abcr fcffclt bicj," 
Dumas Substitutes: "Luise, I give you until to-morrow to 
choose. To-morrow I will know the true reason of your 
refusal." Scene 5 of Act V (except Miller 's first speech) is 
omitted. The most important change is in the closing scenes. 
Ferdinand's pity for old Miller makes him resolve (V. 4) to 
spare Luise and to die alone. After Miller leaves them together 
(V. 7) he drinks of the lemonade and when he teils Luise that 
it is poisoned she seizes the glass and drains it before he can 
prevent her — a questionable means of relieving Ferdinand of 
the guilt of her murder. The final scene is very brief . Ferdi- 
nand with a last effort grasps his sword and wounds Wurm. 
He dies without giving his father a sign of forgiveness. The 
President curses Wurm, who declares that he had poisoned the 
former president with von Walter's aid, whereupon the latter 
says, "This man teils the truth " and surrenders. Wurm*s 
confession, which is none too well motivated in Schiller, is here 
absolutely without justification, a blunder which leaves an 
unfortunate final Impression. In general, Dumas has toned 
down the language, eliminating, especially, many of Miller's 
violent utterances. Of his occasional interpolations one, at 
least, deserves to be noted: In I. i. Miller says to his wife: 
"Oh yes, of course! These love-affairs all begin innocently 
enough, but they finish like Margaretes in Faust.** (The Frag- 
ment of Goethe's Faust, Part I, appeared in 1790!)* — In 1849 
Verdi composed a grand opera, Luise Miller, with the Italian 
text of Commarano. 
A very poor adaptation of Schiller's tragedy was made by 

* In the critical analysis of Kabale und Liebe given by Albert Kontz, in 
his excellent book, Les Drames de la Jeunesse de Schiller (Paris, 1899), 
PP- 358-388, are noted most of the important changes in Dumas' adapta- 
tion. 
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the Spanish dramatist Manuel Tamayo y Baus in 1852.1 The 
author has borrowed certain röles and situations, but all that 
is characteristic in Kabale und Liebe is missing in Angela. The 
character of Miller, for example, has no counterpart and the 
heroine*s mother is a commonplace woman of the bourgeoisie. 
The Countess Adelaida is a most exemplary person and is ill 
suited to certain features of the röle which she has inherited 
from Lady Milford. The counterparts of the President and 
von Kalb are suflSciently wicked. but are successfully baffled. 
A villainous physician, Araldi, suDStituted for Wurm, prepares 
a poisoned draf t for Angela which neither she nor anyone eise 
drinks. Everything that savors of coarseness or virility is care- 
f ully eliminated. Tamayo*s play as a whole is so faintly remini- 
scent of Kabale und Liebe that the expectations aroused by the 
author 's specific avowal of "Imitation** are sadly disappointed. 
The first English translation (1795) was pubHshed anony- 
mously, with the title Cabal and Love, by J. J. C. Timaeus.' 
Schiller's text is so hopelessly mutilated as to make it well- 
nigh unrecognizable in this rendering, which "the translator 
ventures to lay before the public with the utmost diffidence, 
conscious of the great defalcation of that spirit which animates 
each page of the glowing original." Whether his wretched 
Performance is due to ignorance of the German language or to 
a well-intentioned attempt to "improve" the original for his 
English readers, is hard to determine. Even plot and cha- 
racter s are handled very freely. Miller was "formerly a 
merchant; but by repeated losses had been obliged to give up 
trade, and to become Music-master." The röle of Miller's 
wife is eliminated. The president's name is Faulkener, von 
Kalb is called Mindheim. 

1 For Information respecting Tamayo's Angela I am indebted to an un- 
published paper presented by my colleague Dr. Juliana Haskeil, at a meet- 
ing of the Germanic Club of Columbia University. 

> According to Goedeke, who gives his Initials, incorrectly, as J. J. R. 
— H. G. Bohn, in the preface to his translation (1849) attributes this Ver- 
sion to Peter Colombine. Possibly the translation of 1796 mentioned in 
the catalogue of the British Museum was the one known to Bohn, although 
he gives its date as 1795- He describes it as omitting wholly the first three 
scenes, while the translation attributed to Timaeus omits only the first tvw, 
The editor has not seen the translation of 1796 and its relation to that of 
1795 is not certain from the Statement of the catalogue, which calls it "an- 
other edition," published at "London and Leipzig." It has zzo pages, the 
edition of 1795, 1x9 pages. 
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Two years later Matthew G. Lewis, author of a very populär 
romance The Monky published a translation of Kabale und 
Liebe which he entitled The Minister,^ Lewis states that he 
has ** thought it right to change the names both of the charac- 
ters and of the play itself/' lest his work should be mistaken 
for the former "extremely ill-executed version." The Presi- 
dent is called Count ^osenberg; his son, Casimir. Kalb be- 
comes Ingelheim, Wurm is named Warbeck. The heroine is 
called Julia; her father is Munster, her mother receives the 
name of Elizabeth. Lady Milford appears as Baroness Au- 
gusta, the old Kammerdiener as Walter. The translator vol- 
unteers the Information that "the scene lies in Brunswic" and 
that "the action is supposed to pass about the year 1580." 
The early date, however, does not interfere with the departure 
for America of "seven thousand childrenof the land" (II. 2). 
Aside from the change of names the translator has "endeavored 
to keep strictly to the Original." He has nevertheless allowed 
himself considerable liberty in the way of Omission and para- 
phrase, and even of addition, while much of his dialogue is 
either so banal or so stilted as to convey but little of the spirit 
of the original.* In spite its many shortcomings, however, 
Lewis's Minister does reproduce the essential content of Schil- 
ler's tragedy. Nothing in the plot is altered or suppressed 
and the meaning of the telling passages is not hidden, even if 
awkwardly expressed. The first adequate translation was 

1 The Minister. A Tragedy. Translated from the German of Schiller 
by M. G. Lewis, Esq. M. P. London, 1797. 

* As an example may be taken Miller's lines in Li, beginning, JittA 
a^abel fe^t fic( aOed ^eufeldgejeufi in ben Stop^" (5. 18 ff). Lewis renders, to 
the end of Miller's speech, as follows: "After all her wandering in the para- 
dise of fools, in vain will the girl endeavor to regain her proper Station: 
she will no longer remember, or only remember with blushes, that her 
father is a poor, unknown musician: she will look with contempt on the bless- 
ings within her reach; she will sigh after rank and splendour; and when I 
shall propose to her an husband, worthy of her favor and in possession of 
mine, she will reject the offer with aversion and contempt. Yet thus it 
shall not be, by heavent I will instantly to the Baron; I will speak to him 
with all the openness of indignant honesty; I will throw myself at his feet; 
I will gall him with reproaches; I will soften him with my tears; and if his heart 
be not more impenetrable than marble, he must yield to the remonstrances 
of an anxious, a doting father." In his next speech Miller admonishes his 
wife to quit her coffee and snuff (6. 6 f.). Lewis makes Munster say: "Fye 
fye, Elizabeth 1 Relinquish your perfumed chocolate, your luzurious feed- 
ing, your rieh and glittering attire." 
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UuLt of H. G. Bohn^ (1849), mendoiied abore. The En^ish 
of this versioii is f airly satbf actory and follows the mginal 
as dosdy, p^haps, as the translaträ^s consider^tkHis ot idiom 
and proimety would pomit. The modificatkMis affect only 
Single words and phrases; actual errors* are infrequoit. The 
latest translation is that o£ T. C. IKiHkinscHi (Londcm, 1884)» 
Said to be ''by fax the best," reprodncing in leadable Engj&h, 
**the exact meaning of the most difficnlt and abstrose pass- 
ages.'*' A manuscript translation dated 1848 and ^ttributcd 
to John Howard Payne, b said to be in the Consrcssioail 
Library at Washington.* 

KalhiU mmd Lithe had its first stage prodoctioa in KngMiat 
the Pa^ Street Theater, Xew York, May 10, i799* under tlie 
management of William DunUp«* who had gircn Don CmtUs 
four days eariier. He later pcodnced f lese», WmBeMsi^im and 
WStUm TeO, The ürst Amerkan Performance o£ Schiller oa 
record is that of Tke RoS^trs, in Xew York, May 14, 1795-* 
Since KttbaU mmd Li€^ was played as Tkg Mimisier, Lewis' Ver- 
sion was evidently nsed. This was abo the basis of the pro- 
duction at Covent Garden Theater. London, May 4, 1803, 
apparently the nrst Performance in Fngland Tbe play was 
now entitkd Tkg Hitr^^s DiMmgiitr, «r Ltne tmd AwAüwm. 
This adaptation was produced at the Chestnut Street Theater, 
Philadelphia. December 13. 1S13, and was snfaseqiKntiy re- 
peated in that city and in Balttmore.^ As gnren. hcie (and 
probabhr in New York as weQ). the play was extr u sii c^ cut. 
We kam tku ^it was tound necessary to omit the whole 
character of Augusta ^Lady MS^ocd).'' Tbe la n^mge was 
moiiierated. most of the reterences to the Dextr and the ex- 
ampfes of tyranny and oppressna wcre oautted. Lewis' 
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translation was badly reprinted at Baltimore in 1802, again 
with the title of The Harper's Daughter, in 1813, at Philadel- 
phia. The London version of 1795, Cahal afid Love, was 
reprinted at Baltimore in 1803. A wretchedly garbled adap- 
tation, entitled Power and Principle, was performed at the 
New Strand Theater, London, in 1850. 



C. — BIBLIOGRAPHY 

With very few exceptions only the works consulted in the 
preparation of this edition of Kabale und Liebe are here in- 
cluded. Journals cited in the footnotes are omitted. A 
(practically) complete bibliography to 1893 of Schiller's life 
and works is contained in Karl Goedeke^s Grundriss zur 
Geschichte der deutschen Dichtung^ vol. v., pp. 97-237 (of K. u, 
L., pp. 172-174). For annual bibliography, since 1890, see 
the Jahresberichte für neuere deutsche Literaturgeschichte. The 
most important editions and critical works are enumerated 
in Adolf Bartels' very useful Handbuch zur Geschichte der 
deutschen Literatur (2. Auflage, Leipzig, 1909), pp. 312-335. 
A very brief selected bibliography, with prices, in John S. 
Nollen's Chronology and Practical Bibliography of Modern Ger- 
man Liter ature. Chicago, 1903. 

The principal modern editions of Schiller's complete works 
are as foUows: 

Sämmtliche Schriften. Historisch-kritische Ausgabe. 
15 Bände. Stuttgart, 1868-76. General editor, Karl 
Goedeke. — The Standard text (cf . Appendix A) ; provided 
with complete, critical apparatus and brief introductions. 
(Abbrev. SS.) 

Deutsche National-Litteratur. 12 Theile in 16 Bänden. 
Berlin u. Stuttgart [1882-89]. Edited. by Boxberger 
and Birlinger. — Introductions and explanatory notes. 
(Abbrev. DNL.) 

Bibliographisches Institut. 14 Bände. Leipzig u. Wien 
[1895-96]. Edited by Ludwig Bellermann. — Brief criti- 
cal apparatus, introductions and explanatory notes. The 
best working edition; used in this edition of Kabale und Liebe 
for citations from Schiller's other works {Werkej ed. Beller- 
mann). 
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Säkulak-Ausgabe. i6 Bände. Stuttgart tL Berlin [1904- 
05]. General editor, Eduard v. d. Hellen. — Introduc- 
tions and ezplantory notes. Published as ''Sämtliche 
Werke/' but does not include variant redactions, such as 
the stage version of Die Räuber or the earlier tezt of Don 
Carlos (contained in DNL and Bellermann). 

Historisch- Kritische Ausgabe. 20 Bände. Leipzig [19 11]. 
Edited by Otto GIJntter and Georg Witkowski. — Selec- 
ted variants in vol. 20. Brief introductions and notes. 
(Cf. infra, under Editions of Kabale und Liebe.) 

I. BIOGRAPHY AND GENERAL CRITICISM INCLUSIVE 

QF KABALE VND LIEBE 

The mo8t important first-hand source of Information is 
Schiller's corespondence: 

Schillers Briefe. Kritische Gesamtausgabe, herausgege- 
ben und mit Anmerkungen versehen von Fritz Jonas. 
7 Bände. Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt. Stuttgart, Leipzig, 
Berlin, Wien [1892-96]. Cited as Briefe. 

Briefe an Schiller. Herausgegeben von L. Urlichs. 
Stuttgart, 1877. 

There is a good selection from Schiller's letters by Eugen 
KüHNEiiANN, Ausgewählte Briefe (2 small volumes in the 
"Hausbücherei'' series). Hamburg, 1905. The most impor- 
tant letters to 1789, with some letters to Schiller, are published 
under the title Feuertrunken in the "Btlcher der Rose" series: 
Schillers Briefe bis zu seiner Verlobung. Herausgegeben von 
Hans Brandenburg. Ebenhausen bei München, 1909. These 
selections are well adapted to the student's use and provide 
valuable coUateral reading. 

Additional first-hand Information is found in the account 
by Andreas Streicher, mentioned in the Introduction, 
page xi, footnote. Similar material is contained in the biog- 
raphy by Schi! 1er *s sister-in-law, Karoline von Wolzogen, 
in Schillers Gespräche and in Schillers Persönlichkeit, included 
in the list that follows. 

Of the recent critical biographies in German the most valu- 
able for the study of the four early dramas, including Kabale 
und Liebe, is that by Minor (incomplete, ending with Don 
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Carlos). The best complete work is that of Karl Berger. 
A very useful chronological survey of SchiUer's Ufa and writ- 
ings, inclusive of his letters (according to Jonas' edition), is 
provided by Ernst Müller's Schiller-Regesien. The Standard 
critical biography in English is by Calvin Thomas. This con- 
tains a " Survey of Schiller Literature," to which the Student is 
referred for Information as to other important works included 
in this bibliography. Two works of particular value for the 
study of the plays are Bellermann's Schillers Dramen and 
Weitbrecht*s Schüler in seinen Dramen. Bellermann's criti- 
cism deals with the characters and dramatic structure, dis- 
Gussing mooted questions and adding specific comment on 
troublesome passages. This work Supplements admirably the 
author's edition of Schillers Werke (see above) and is indis- 
pensable to the advanced Student and the teacher. Little at- 
tention is given to the genesis of the plays and none to 
literary sources and influences, topics which are treated very 
f ully by Minor. To these two works are to be added, for Kabale 
und Liehe f the valuable "Studie" by Ernst Müller, in- 
cluded among the commentaries named below (2), and for 
the four early plays, the "fitude historique et critique" of 
Albert Kontz. 

Bellermann, Ludwig. Schillers Dramen. Beiträge zu 
ihrem Verständnis. 3 Bände. 3. Auflage. Berlin, 1905. 
(4. Auflage, 1908.) 

Berger, Karl. Schiller. Sein Leben und seine Werke. 

2 Bände. München, 1910, 191 1. 

Boyesen, Hjalmar H. Goethe and Schiller. Their Lives and 

Works. 7th edition. New York, 1894. 
Brahm, Otto. Schiller. Bd. I. Bd. IL i. Hälfte. Berlin, 

1888, 1892. (Incomplete, to 1794.) 
Braun, Julius W. Schiller im Urtheile seiner Zeitgenossen. 

3 Bände. Leipzig, 1882. (Extracts from contemporary 
reviews.) 

Bulthaupt, Heinrich. Dramaturgie des Schauspiels. 

Band I. 9. Auflage. Oldenburg u. Leipzig, 1902. (Schiller, 

pp. 237-465.) 
Carlyle, Thomas. The Life of Friedrich Schiller. London, 

1825. (The first biography in English. Reprinted in 

Loveirs Literature Series and in many other editions.) 
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Deetgen, Werner. Die Schiller-Feier der Bühnen im Jahre 

1905. Leipzig, 1905. 
Eckermann, Johann Peter. Gespräche mit Goethe in 

den letzten Jahren seines Lebens. Herausgegeben von 

A. V. d. Linden. 3 Bände. Leipzig, 1895. 
Fischer, Kuno. Schiller als Komiker. Leipzig, 1868. Re- 

printed in Schiller-Schriften. Heidelberg [1890]. 
Freytag, Gustav. Die Technik des Dramas. Leipzig, 1863. 

9. Auflage, 1 910. (TranslatedbyMacEwan, Chicago, 1895.) 
Harnack, Otto. Schiller. Berlin, 1898. 
HiNRiCHS, H. F. W. Schillers Dichtungen, nach ihren histo- 
rischen Beziehungen und ihrem inneren Zusammenhange. 

2 Bände. Leipzig, 1838. 
Hoffmeister, Karl. Schillers Leben, Geistesentwickelung 

und Werke. 3 Bände. Stuttgart, 1838-42. 
Kettner, Gustav. Schiller-Studien. Beilage zum Jahres- 
bericht der Königlichen Landesschule Pforta. Naumburg, 

1894. 
KoNTZ, Albert. Les Drames de la Jeunesse de Schiller. 

fitude historique et critique. Paris, 1899. 
Kühnemann, Eugen. Schiller. München, 1905. 
Ludwig, Albert. Schiller und die deutsche Nachwelt. 

Berlin, 1909. (An exhaustive study of Schiller criticism 

in the nineteenth Century.) 
Schiller. Sein Leben und Schaffen. Berlin, Wien, 

1912. 
Marbacher Schiller-Buch. Herausgegeben von Otto 

Güntter. Bd. I, 1905. II. 1907. III. 1909. Stuttgart. 
Martersteig, Max. Die Protokolle des Mannheimer Na- 

tional-Theaters. Mannheim, 1890. 
Minor, Jakob. Schiller. Sein Leben und seine Werke. 

Bd. I und II. Berlin, 1890. (Incomplete, through Don 

Carlos.) 
Müller, Ernst. Schillers Jugenddichtung und Jugendleben. 
Stuttgart, 1890. 

• Schiller- Regesten. Leipzig, 1890. — See also under 

(2). 
Nevinson, Henry W. Life of Friedrich Schiller. "Great 

Writers" series. London, 1889. 
Palleske, Emil. Schillers Leben und Werke. 2 Bände. 
Berlin, 1858-59. 15. Auflage, 1900. 
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Petsch, Robert. Freiheit und Notwendigkeit in Schillers 
Dramen. München, 1905. 

Rea, Thomas. Schillers Dramas and Poems in England. 
London, 1906. 

Rubensohn, Max. Das wiedergefundene Bildnis des jungen 
Schiller. Westermanns Monats hefte y vol. 109 (Oct. 19 10). 

Schillers Gespräche. Berichte seiner Zeitgenossen über 
ihn, herausgegeben von Julius Petersen. Leipzig, 191 1. 

Schillers Persönlichkeit. Urteile der Zeitgenossen und 
Dokumente. 3 Bände. Weimar, 1904-09. 

Schmidt, Johannes. Schiller und Rousseau. Sammlung 
gemeinverständlicher wissenschaftlicher Vortraget herausge« 
geben von Rudolf Virchow und Fr. von Heltzendorff. 
XI. Serie. Berlin, 1876. 

ScHREYER, Hermann. Die dramatische Kunst Schillers in 
seinen Jugendwerken. Beilage zum Jahresbericht der 
Königlichen Landesschule Pforta. Naumburg, 1897. 

* [Streicher, Andreas.] Schillers Flucht von Stuttgart und 
Aufenthalt in Mannheim, von 1782 bis 1785. Stuttgart u. 
Augsburg, 1836. Reprinted in Cotta'sche Handbibliothek 
and several other editions (including that in Deutsche Litera- 
turdenkmale, Nr. I3L4). 

Thomas, 'Calvin. The Life and Works of Friedrich Schiller. 
New York, 1901. 

TiECK, (Johann) Ludwig. Kritische Schriften. 4 Bände. 
Leipzig, 1848-52. (Kabale und Liebe, Bd. 4.) 

Unbescheid, Hermann. Beitrag zur Behandlung der drama- 
tischen Lektüre. Berlin, 1891. (Consists of critical analy- 
ses of SchiUer's plays.) 

Volkelt, Johannes. Aesthetik des Tragischen. 2. Auflage. 
München, 1906. 

Weitbrecht, Karl. Schiller in seinen Dramen. 2. Auflage. 
Stuttgart, 1907. 

Weltrich, Richard. Geschichte seines Lebens und Charak- 
teristik seiner Werke. Bd. I. Stuttgart, 1899. (The most 
exhaustive treatment undertaken thus far. Covers only 
the period to Schiller's flight from Stuttgart.) 

[WoLZOGEN, Karoline von.] Schillers Leben, verfasst aus 
Erinnerungen der Famiüe, seinen eigenen Briefen and den 
Nachrichten seines Freundes Körner. Stuttgart u. Tübin- 
1 Names and dates enclosed in [ ] do not appear in the original edition. 
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gen, 1830. Reprinted in Cotta^sche Bibliothek der WeUliUe' 
ratur [1884]. 

Woodbridge, Elisabeth. The Drama. Its Law and its 
Technique. Boston and Chicago [1898]. 

Wychgram, Jakob. Schiller, dem deutschen Volke darge- 
stellt. Bielefeld u. Leipzig, 1893. 4. Auflage, 1901. (Con- 
tains a large number of authentic illustrations.) 

Ziegler, Theobald. Schiller. Leipzig, 1905. In the Teub- 
ner series. Aus Natur und Geisteswelt. 

2. KABALE UND UEBE 

EDITXONS. EnGLISH TrANSLATIONS. COIOCENTARY. 

The principal modern editions are contained in the respec- 
tive volumes of Schiller's complete works, enumerated above 
(i). Only English translations are included here. They are 
briefly characterized in Appendix B, where mention is made of 
some of the translations and adaptations in other languages, 
particularly of that by Alexandre Dumas. For additional 
foreign versions, see Goedeke's Grundriss, v. 173-174, and Cata- 
logue of the British Museum , s. v. Schiller (London, 1896). 

Principal Editions 

Kabale und Liebe — ein bürgerliches Trauerspiel in fünf 
Aufzügen von Friedrich Schiller. Mannheim, in der Schwa- 
nischen Hofbuchhandlung. 1784. (Editio princeps, Fac- 
simile of title on page i of this edition.) 

Bellermann, Ludwig. Schillers Werke. [1895-96.] Zwei- 
ter Band (Die Räuber , FiescOy Kabale und Liebe). 

BoxBERGER, R. Schillers Werke. [1882-89.] Vierter Teil 
{Kabale und Liebey Don Carlos). 

Schmidt, Erich. Schillers sämtliche Werke. Säkular- 
Ausgabe. [1905.] Dritter Band (Die Räuber, Fiesco, 
Kabale und Liebe). 

Vollmer, Wilhelm. Schillers sämmtliche Schriften. Histo- 
risch-kritische Ausgabe. Dritter Theil (Fiesco, Kabale und 
Liebe, Rheinische Thalia). 1868. 

■' Kabale und Liebe. Ein bürgerliches Trauerspiel 

von Schiller. Mit einer Einleitung und mit kritischen Noten. 
Stuttgart, 1880. 
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WiTKOWSKi, Georg. Kabale und Liebe. Ein bürgerliches 
Trauerspiel in fünf Aufzügen von Schiller. Mit Einleitung 
und Anmerkungen. Leipzig. (LHe Meisterwerke der deut- 
schen Bühne, Nr. 22.) 

Schillers sämtliche Werke [191 1]. Vierter Band 

(Die Räuber, Fiesco, Kabale und Liebe) ^ 



German School Editions 

Hachez, Karl. Kabale und Liebe. Für den Schulgebrauch 
herausgegeben. Leipzig, 1895. (Frey tags Schulausgaben.) 

LicHTENHELD, Adolf. Kabale imd Liebe. Mit Einleitung 
und Anmerkungen versehen. Wien. (Graesers Schulausga- 
ben.) 

English Tianslations 

[? CoLOMBiNE, Peter.] Cabal and Love, a tragedy. Transla- 
ted from the German of Frederick Schiller. London, 1795. 
— Reprinted, Baltimore, 1803. 

[? TiMAEus, J. J. C] Cabal and Love. London and Leipzig, 
1796.2 

Lewis, Matthew G/ The Minister. A Tragedy. Transla- 
ted from the German of Schiller by M. G. Lewis, Esq., M. P. 
London, 1797. — Reprinted, Bsdtimore, 1802. With the 
title "The Harper*s Daughter." Philadelphia, 1813. 

BoHN, Henry G. Love and Intrigue. Translated from the 
German of Friedrich Schiller. London, 1849. — Reprinted 
in Schiller^ s Complete Works, vol. i, edited by Charles J. 
Hempel. Philadelphia, 1860. Also in the Bohn Library 
edition of Schillers Works, vol. 4. London, 1886. 

WiLKiNSON, T. C. Cabal and Love. Translated from the 
German of Friedrich Schiller. London, 1884. 

1 Although called a «^iftorifd^-frltifc^ Umgabt" the text of Kabale und 
Liebe seems to be based upon that of the editor's earlier publication and 
some of the errors remain (e.g. load^, 378. z and 49. 14, resp.; so, too, tx, 
333. SS and 12. 38, resp.), others having been corrected. In the reprinted 
m&nUitanQ," p. 312, the names of Montmartin and Rieger are confused as 
before (p. viü), Rieger being made, in effect, to displace "his predecessor 
Montmartin." 

* The authorship and the relation of these two translations is uncertain. 
Cf. Appendix B. 
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Commentaries and Critical Stttdies 

Bellermann, Ludwig. Schillers Dramen (cf. supra). Vol. 
I. pp. 168-228. 

Bischoff, Erich. Erläuterungen zu Schillers Kabale und 
Liebe. Königs Erläuterungen zu den Klassikerny 31. Bänd- 
chen. Leipzig. 

DüNTZER, Heinrich. Schillers Kabale und Liebe. Erläu- 
terungen zu den deutschen Klassikern, Bd. 15, 16. Leipzig, 
1878. 

Frick, O. Wegweiser durch die klassischen Schuldramen. 
Zweite Abteilung. Schillers Dramen, I. Gera und Leipzig, 
1901. {Kabale und Liehe^ pp. 90-130.) 

Kettner, Gustav. Die Composition von Kabale und Liebe. 
In Schiller-Studien (cf. supra), pp. 32-50. 

Mt^LLER, Ernst. Schillers Kabale und Liebe. Eine Studie. 
Tübingen, 1892. (Cited as Müller, Studie.) 

Rudolph, L. und Goldbeck, K. Schiller-Lexikon. 2 Bde. 
Berlin, 1869. 2. Ausgabe. 1890. 

Unbescheid, Hermann. (Critical analysis of dramatic 
structure.) See above, under (i). 

* 

Historical Background 

Kapp, Friedrich. Der Soldatenhandel deutscher Fürsten 

nach Amerika. 2. Auflage. Berlin, 1874. 
Pahl, Joh. Gottfried. Geschichte von Wirtemberg, für das 

wirtembergische Volk. 6 Bändchen. Stuttgart, 1827-31. 
Spittler, Ludwig Timotheus. Sämmtliche Werke. 15 

Bände. Stuttgart und Tübingen, 1837. 
Stalin, Christoph Friedrich. (Article on) Karl Eugen, 

Herzog von Württemberg. Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, 

15. Band. 
Vely, L. Herzog Karl von Württemberg und Franziska von 

Hohenheim. Stuttgart, 1876. 

3. LINGUISTIC AND GRAMMATICAL 

Borchardt, Wilhelm. Die sprichwörtlichen Redensarten 
im deutschen Volksmunde. 2. Auflage, herausgegeben von 
Gustav Wustmann. Leipzig, 1894. 

BLetzel. S. Wie der Deutsche spricht. Leipzig, 1896. 
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Heyne, Moritz. Deutsches Wörterbuch. 3 Bände. Leip- 
zigy 1890-95. 2. Auflage, 1906. (There is a one-volume 
abridgment, well suited to the needs of students.) 

Kasch, Friedrich, M. £. Mundartliches in der Sprache des 
jungen Schiller. Greifswald, 1900. (Dissertation.) 

Kluge, Friedrich. Etymologisches Wörterbuch der deutschen 
Sprache. 7. Auflage. Strassburg, 1905. 

Paul, Hermann. Deutsches Wörterbuch. Halle, 1897. 
(Explains many idioms and archaisms.) 

Pfleiderer, W. Die Sprache des jungen Schiller in ihrem Ver- 
hältnis zur NHD Schriftsprache. [Paul imd Braunes] Bei- 
träge zur Geschichte der deutschen Sprache und Literatur. 
xxviii. Band. Halle, 1903. Pp. 273-424. 

Richter, Albert. Deutsche Redensarten. 2. Auflage. 
Leipzig. 

ScHRADER, H. Der Bilderschmuck der deutschen Sprache. 
6. Auflage. Berlin, 1901. 

Thomas, Calvin. A Practical German Grammar. 4th ed. 
New York, 1900. 

4. RELATED WRITINGS AND CRITiaSM 

Deutsche National-Litteratur, herausgegeben von Joseph 
Kürschner. 222 Bände. Berlin und Stuttgart [1882-89]. 
(Abbrev. DNL.) 

Diderot, Denis. Le p&re de famille. Translated into Ger- 
man by G. E. LessiNG: Der Hausvater. Das Theater des 
Herrn Diderot. 1760. DNL, Bd. 65 (Lessings Werke, 8), 
herausgeg. von R. Boxberger. 

Eloesser, A. Das bürgerliche Drama. Seine Geschichte im 
18. und 19. Jahrhundert. Berlin, 1898. 

Flaischlen, CiESAR. Otto Heinrich von Gemmingen; mit 
einer Vorstudie über Diderot als Dramatiker. Stuttgart, 
1890. 

Gemmingen, Otto Heinrich von. Der teutsche Hausvater. 
1780. DNL, Bd. 139. i, herausgeg. von Adolf Hauflen. 

^ [Goethe, J. W.] Götz von Berlichingen mit der eisernen 

* The DNL edition of Goethes Werke, by Dttntzer, Schröer and others, 
is complete in 36 vols. (40 Theile). The Standard critical edition is the 
Weimarer Ausgabe, in four divisions: I. Literary works, 5a vok. II. Scientific 
Works, 13 vols. in. Annab, 13 vols. IV. Letters, 50 vols. Weimar, Z887- 
ZQia. 
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Hand. Ein Schauspiel. 1773. DNL, Bd. 89 (Goethes 
Werke, 8, pp. 115-233), herausgeg. von Karl J. Schröer. 

[ ] Die Leiden des jungen Werthers. Erster Theil. — 

Zweyter Theil. Leipzig, 1774. DNL, Bd. 94 (Goethes 
Werke, 13, pp. 1-134), herausgeg. von Heinrich Düntzer. 

Clavigo. Ein Trauerspiel von Goethe. Leipzig 

1774. DNL, Bd. 89 (Goethes Werke, 8, pp. 357-410), her- 
ausgeg. von Karl J. Schröer. 

Hess, Joseph. Otto Ludwig und Schiller. Cöln, 1902. 

(Dissertation.) 
Hettner, Hermann. Literaturgeschichte des achtzehnten 

Jahrhunderts. In 3 Theilen. Braunschweig, 1894. — Th. I. 

Gesch. der englischen Lit. 1660-1770. 5. Auflage. Th. II. 

Gesch. der französischen Lit. im 18. Jahrh. 5. Auflage. 

Th. III. Gesch. der deutschen Lit. im 18. Jahrh. 3 Bände. 

4. Auflage. 
Kettner, Gustav. Lessings Dramen im Lichte ihrer und 

unserer Zeit. Berlin, 1904. 
Kt^CHLER, Kurt. Friedrich Hebbel. Sein Leben und sein 

Werk. Jena, 1910. 
Leisewitz, Joh. Anton. Julius von Tarent. Ein Trauer- 
spiel. 1776. DNL, Bd. 79, herausgeg. von A. Sauer. 
[Lenz, J. M. R.] Die Soldaten. Eine Komödie. Leipzig, 

1776. DNL, Bd. 80, herausgeg. von A. Sauer. 
* Lessing, G. E. Miss Sara Sampson. Ein Trauerspiel. 

Berlin, 1755. DNL, Bd. 59 (Lessings Werke, 2), pp. 167-253. 

Minna von Barnhelm oder das Soldatenglück. Ein 

Lustspiel. Berlin, 1767. DNL, Bd. 59 (Lessings Werke, 2), 
pp. 279-371. 

Emilia Galotti. Ein Trauerspiel. Berlin, 1772. 



DNL, Bd. 59 (Lessings Werke, 2), pp. 373-447. 

Nathan der Weise. Ein dramatisches Gedicht. 



Berlin, 1779. DNL, Bd. 60 (Lessings Werke, 3), pp. 1-189. 
LiLLO, George. The London Merchant or the History of 

George Barnwell. London, 1731. — Edited with notes 

and introduction by Adolphus William Ward. Boston and 

London, 1906. 
Ludwig, Otto. Shakespeare-Studien. Leipzig, 187 1. 

» The DNL edition of Lessings Werke, by Boxberger und Blümner, is 
complete in 18 vob. (14 Tfaeile). The Standard critical edition is the LachmsinE 
Muncker. ax vols. Berlin, x89z~x907. 



